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TO   THE   READER. 


AFTER  an  interval  of  nine  years,  I  offer  to 
the  Public  a  third  volume  of  the  "  Series 
of  Plays;"  hoping  that  it  will  be  received,  as 
the  preceding  volumes  have  been,  with  fome 
degree  of  favour  and  indulgence.  This,  I  con- 
fefs,  is  making  very  flow  progrefs  in  my  pro- 
mifed  undertaking ;  and  I  could  offer  fome 
reafonable  excufe  for  an  ajjparent  relaxation  of 
induftry,  were  I  not  afraid  it  might  feem  to 
infer  a  greater  degree  of  expectation  or  delire, 
on  the  part  of  my  readers,  to  receive  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Vv'ork,  than  I  am  at  all  entitled 
to  fu})pofe. 

With  the  exception  of  a  fmall  piece,  in  two 
aels,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  this  volume  is 
entirely  occupied  with  different  rcprefentations 
of  one  paffion ;  and  a  ])union,  too,  which  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  Icl's  adapted  to  dramatic 
j)urpofes  than  any  other — Feai'.  It  has  been 
thought  that,  in  Tragedy  at  leall,  the  princi- 
])al  character  coultl  not  pollibly  be  aeluated  by 
this  ])aflion,  witliout  becoming  fo  far  degraded 
as  to  be  incapable  of  engaging  the  iympatliy  and 
intercll  of  the  lpe6tator  or  reader.     1  am,  liow- 
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IV  TO   THE    READER. 

ever,  inclined  to  think,  that  even  Fear,  as  it  is 
under  certain  circumftances  and  to  a  certain 
degree  a  univerfal  pallion  (for  our  very  admira- 
tion of  Courage  refls  upon  this  idea),  is  capable 
of  being  made  in  the  tragic  drama,  as  it  often 
is  in  real  life,  very  interefling,  and  confe- 
quently  not  abje6l. 

The  tirll  of  thefe  plays  is  a  Tragedy  of  five 
a6ls,  the  principal  chara6ler  of  which  is  a 
woman,  under  the  dominion  of  Superflitious 
Fear  j  and  that  particular  fpecies  of  it,  (the 
fear  of  ghofls,  or  the  returning  dead,)  which  is 
fo  univerfal  and  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  it 
can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  mind,  let  the 
progrefs  of  reafon  or  philofophy  be  what  it  may. 
A  brave  and  wife  man  of  the  19th  century, 
were  he  lodged  for  the  night  in  a  lone  apartment 
where  murder  has  been  committed,  would  not 
fo  eafily  believe,  as  a  brave  and  wife  man  of  the 
14th  century,  that  the  relllefs  fpirit  from  its 
grave  might  flalk  round  his  bed  and  open  his 
curtains  in  the  ftillnefs  of  midnio^ht :  but  ihould 
circumftances  arife  to  imprefs  him  with  fuch  a 
belief,  he  would  feel  the  emotions  of  Fear  as 
intend -^y,  though  firmly  perfuaded  that  fuch 
beings  have  no  power  to  injure  him.  Nay,  I 
am  perfuaded  that,  could  we  fuppofe  any  perfon 
with  a  nvlnd  fo  conflituted  as  to  hold  intercourfe 
with  fuch  beings  entirely  devoid  of  Fear,  we 
lliould  turn  from  him  with  repugnance  as  fome- 
thing  unnatural  —  as  an  inftance  of  mental 
monftrofity.     If  I  am  right  then  in  believing 


TO    THE   READER.  V 

this  inipreffion  of  the  mind  to  be  Co  univerfal, 
I  fliall  not  be  afraid  of  having  fo  far  infringed 
on  the  dignity  of  my  heroine,  as  to  make  her 
an  improper  obje6l  to  excite  dramatic  interefl. 
Thofe,  I  beheve,  who  pofTefs  ftrong  imagina- 
tion, qnick  fancy,  and  keen  feeling,  are  mod 
eafily  affe6led  by  this  fpecies  of  Fear:  I  Jiave, 
therefore,  made  Orra  a  lively,  cheerfnl,  buoy- 
ant chara6ler,  when  not  immediately  under  its 
influence  ;  and  even  extracting  from  her  fuper- 
llitious  propenlity  a  kind  of  wild  enjoyment, 
which  tempts  her  to  nourifh  and  cultivate  the 
enemy  that  deftroys  her.     The  catafl:rophe  is 
fuch  as  Fear,    I  underftand,    does  more  com- 
monly produce  than  any  oilier  pafllon.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  inferioi'  characters  of 
the  piece  witl^  fame  degree  of  variety,  fo  as  to 
ftand  relieved  from  the  principal  figure  ;  but  as 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  objection  is 
likely  to  be  made  to  any  of  thend,  they  fliall  be 
left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  my  reader. 

But  if  it  has  been  at  all  neceflary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  exhibiting  Fear  as  the  a(?tLiating 
principle  of  the  heroine  of  the  firft  play,  what 
mull  I  fay  in  defence  of  a  much  bolder  Hep  in 
the  one  that  follows  it  ?  in  which  I  have  made 
Fear,  and  tlie  fear  of  Death  too,  the  actuating 
principle  of  a  hero  of  Tragedy.  I  can  only  fay, 
that  I  believed  it  might  be  done,  without  fub- 
mitting  him  to  any  degradation  that  would  affe6l 
the  fympathy  and  intered  I  intended  to  excite. 
l  wuft  conf'cfs,  however,  that,  being  un\yi\lin^ 
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VI  TO   THE    READER. 

to  appropriate  this  paiTion  in  a  ferious  form  to 
my  own  fex  entirely,  when  the  fabje6ts  of  all 
the  otlier  paffioiis,  hitherto  delineated  in  this 
feries,  are  men,  I  have  attempted  what  did 
indeed  appear  at  firll  figlit  almoll  impraelicable. 
This  efprit  de  corps  miifl  alio  plead  my  excnfe 
for  loading  the  pallion  in  queflion  with  an  ad- 
ditional play.  The  fear  of  Death  is  here  exhi- 
bited in  a  brave  character,  placed  under  fuch 
new  and  appalling  circurnltances  as  might,  I 
fuppofed,  overcome  the  moll  courageous ;  and 
as  foon  as  he  finds  hinfelf  in  a  fituation  like  thofe 
in  which  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  be  bold, 
viz.  with  arms  in  his  hand  and  an  enemy  to 
encounter,  he  is  made  immediately  to  relume 
all  his  wonted  fpirit.  Even  after  he  believes 
himfelf  to  be  fafe,  he  returns  again  to  attack,  in 
behalf  of  his  companion,  who  befeeches  him  to 
fly,  and  who  is  not  expofed  to  any  perfonal 
danger,  a  force  fo  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own 
as  to  leave  himfelf  fcarcely  a  chance  for  redemp- 
tion. 

That  great  a6live  courage  in  opposing  danger, 
and  great  repugnance  from  paffive  endurance 
and  unknown  change  which  are  independent 
of  our  exertions,  are  perfe6lly  confillent,  is  a 
point,  I  believe,  very  well  alcertained.  Soldiers, 
who  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  honourably 
in  the  field,  have  died  pufillanimoully  on  the 
fcaffold ;  while  men  brought  up  in  peaceful 
habits,  who,  without  fome  very  llrong  excite- 
ment, would  have  marched  with  trepidation  to 
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battle,  liave  died  under  the  hands  of  the  execu* 
tioner  with  magnanimous  composure.     And,  I 
beHeve,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
Avomen  have  always  behaved  with  as  much  refo- 
lution  and  calmnefs  in  that  tremendous  lituation 
as  men ;  although  I  do  not  believe  that  women^ 
in  regard   to  uncertain   danger,  even  making 
allowance  for  their  inferior  llrength  and  unfa- 
vourable habits  of  life,  are  fo  brave  as  men.     I 
have  therefore  fuppoled  that,  though  a6live  and 
paffive  courage  are  often  united,  they  frequently 
fcxift    feparately,    and    independently   of  each 
other.     Nor  ought  we  to  be  greatly  furprifed 
at  this  when  we  confider,  that  a  man,  actively 
brave,  when  fo  circumflanced  that  ho  exertion 
of  flrength  or  boldncfs  is  of  any  avail,  finds 
himfelf  in  a  new  fituation,  contrary  to  all  formei* 
experience  ;  and  is  therefore  taken  at  grcatei* 
difadvantage  than  men  of  a  different  character. 
He,  who  has  lefs  of  that  fpirit  which  naturally 
oppofes  an  enemy,  and  flill  hopes  to  overcome 
while  the  flighted  probability  remains  of  fucccfs, 
has  often  before,  in  imagination  at  lead,  been 
in  a  limilar  predicament,  and  is  confequently 
bettor  prepared   for  it.     But  it  is  not  want  of 
fortitude  to  bear  bodily  fufierings,  or  even  deli- 
berately infli(?led  death,  under  the  circumllances 
commonly  attending  it,  that  the  character  of 
Oilerloo  exhibits.    It  is  the  horror  he  conceives 
on  being  luddeuly  awakened  to  the  imagination 
of  tiic  awful  retributions  of  another  world,  from 
having  the  firm  belief  of  them  forced  ui  once 
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upon  his  mind  by  extraordinary  circumllances, 
■which  lb  miferably  quells  an  otherwife  undaunted 
fpirit.  I  only  contend  for  the  conlillency  of 
brave  men  Ihrinking  from  paffive  fufferings  and 
unknown  change,  to  fliew,  that  fo  far  from 
tranfgreffing,  I  have,  in  this  character,  kept 
much  within  the  bounds  which  our  experience 
of  human  nature  would  have  allowed  me.  If  I 
am  tedioully  anxious  to  vindicate  myfelf  on 
this  fubje61;,  let  my  reader  conlider,  that  I  am 
urged  to  it  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of 
the  great  relu6lance  with  which  people  generally 
receive  chara6lers  which  are  not  drawn  agreea- 
bly to  the  received  rules  of  dramatic  dignity, 
and  common-place  heroifm. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  fear  of  Death  is 
in  him  fo  clofeiy  connected  with  Superflitious 
Fear,  that  the  picture  traced  in  this  play  bears 
too  near  a  refembiance  to  that  which,  is  fiiewn  in 
the  foregoing.  But  the  fears  of  Qrra  havenotlung 
to  do  with  apprehenfion  of  perfonal  danger,  and 
fpring  folelyfrom  a  natural  horror  of  fu.pernatu- 
ral  intercourfe  :  while  thofe  of  Ollerloo  arife,  as 
I  have  already  noticed,  from  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
guilt,  fuddenly  roufed  within  him  by  extraordi- 
nary circumltances ;  and  the  profpe6t  of  being 
plunged,  almoil  immediately  by  death,  into  an 
unknown  ftate  of  punifliment  and  horror.  Not 
knowing  by  what  natural  means  his  guilt  could 
be  brought  to  light,  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
a  mind  tiie  lead  fuperllitious,  in  thofe  days, 
perhaps  I  may  even  fay  in  thefe,  would  have 


TO   THE    READER.  IX 

confidered  it  to  be  fupernatural;  and  the  dread- 
ful confeqiiences,  ib  immediately  linked  to  it, 
are  furely  fufficiently  ftrong  to  unhinge  the 
lirmell  mind,  having  no  time  allowed  to  prepare 
itfelf  for  the  tremendous  change.  If  there  is 
any  perfon,  who,  under  fucli  circumflances, 
could  have  remained  unappalled,  he  does  not 
belong  to  that  clafs  of  men,  who,  commanding 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  grateful  and  ad» 
miring  country,  dare  every  thing  by  flood  and 
by  field  that  is  dangerous  and  terrific  for  her 
lake ;  but  to  one  far  different,  whom  hard 
drinking,  opium,  or  impiety  have  funk  into  a 
Hate  of  unmanly  and  brutifli  fl;upidity.  It  will 
probably  be  fuppoled  that  I  have  carried  the 
confequences  of  his  paflion  too  far  in  the  cataf- 
trophe  to  be  confidered  as  natural ;  but  the  only 
circumfl:ance  in  the  piece  that  is  not  entirely 
invention,  is  the  cataftrophe.  The  idea  of  it 
I  received  from  a  ftory  told  to  me  by  my  mother, 
many  years  ago,  of  a  man  condemned  to  the 
block,  who  died  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  lince 
the  play  has  been  written,  1  have  had  the  fatif- 
fa6lion  of  finding  it  confirmed  by  a  circumfiar.ce 
very  fimilar,  related  in  Miis  Plumtre's  iniei cl- 
ing account  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  Lions 
\)y  the  revolutionary  tribunals*. 

The  ilory  of  the  piece  is  imaginary,  tliough 
one  of  its  principal  circumftauces,  b;>  a  coinci^ 
dence  fomewhat  whinuical,  1  found  aucr  it  was 

*  Plumtre's  Residence  in  Franco,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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written  to  agree  with  real  hiflory.  In  looking 
over  Planta's  Hiftory  of  Switzerland,  I  found 
that  a  violent  pcflilence,  about  the  time  when  1 
have  fuppofed  it  to  happen,  did  actually  carry 
off  great  multitudes  of  people  in  that  country*. 
Had  it  been  a  real  ftory,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, the  circumflances  of  which  were  believed 
to  be  miraculous,  I  fliould  have  allowed  it  to 
remain  fo  ;  but  not  thinking  myfelf  entitled  to 
affume  fo  much,  I  have  attempted  to  trace  a 
natural  connexion  from  affociation  of  ideas,  by 
which  one  thing  produces^  another,  or  is  inii- 
nuated  to  have  done  fo  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  only  circumllance  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  this  principle,  is  the  falling  of  the  lot  to 
the  guilty  hand  ;  and  this  mull  be  conceded  to 
me  as  a  providential  dire6tion,  or  happy  coinci- 
dence. 

*  A  plague  raged  in  Switzerland  in  1349.  It  was  preceded 
by  terrible  earthquakes  :  about  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  deftroyed. 

The  monaflery  of  St.  Maurice,  where  the  ftorj'  of  the  play  is 
fuppofed  to  have  happened,  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  pafs  between 
lofty  precipices,  where  the  Rhone  gufhes  from  the  Valais.  The 
founder  was  Segifmond,  King  of  Burgundy.  It  was  richly 
endowed  ;  the  monks  at  one  period  leading  very  luxiu-ious  lives, 
hunting  and  keeping  hounds,  &c.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.Mauw 
rice  and  his  companions,  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Theban 
Legion. 

Many  of  the  abbots  and  priors  in  Switzerlmd  were,  in  thofe 
days,  feudal  lords  of  the  empire,  and  maintained  troops  of  their 
own.  Even  fome  of  the  abbefies,  prefiding  over  convents  of 
nuns,  were  pofleflcd  of  the  fame  power  and  privilege. 
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Contrary  to  our  cftablifhed  laws  of  Tragedy, 
this  Play  coniifts  only  of  three  a6ts,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  prole.  I  have  made  it  fnort,  becaufe  I 
was  unwilling  to  mix  any  lighter  matter  with  a 
fubje6l  lb  folemn  ;  and  in  extending  it  to  the 
nfual  length  withiout  doing  fo,  it  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  becoming  monotonous  and  harraf- 
fing.  I  have  written  it  in  profe,  that  the 
expreffions  of  the  agitated  perfon  might  be  plain 
though  llrong,  and  kept  as  clofely  as  pollible  to 
the  fimplicity  of  nature.  Such  a  fubje6l  would, 
I  believe,  have  been  weakened,  not  enriched, 
by  poetical  embeliilhment.  Whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  in  this  opinion,  I  affure  my  Reader  it 
has  not  been  indolence  that  has  tempted  me  to 
depart  from  common  rules. 

A  Comedy  on  Fear,  the  cliief  character  being 
a  man,  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  I  have 
fuppofcd  might  be  made  to  a  Tragedy  under  the 
fame  circumftances.  But  a  very  great  degree 
of  conflitutional  cowardice  would  have  been  a 
picture  too  humiliatnig  to  afford  any  amufe- 
ment,  or  even  to  engage  the  attention  for  any 
confidcrable  time.  The  hero  of  my  third  Play, 
therefore,  is  reprefented  as  timid  indeed,  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal  it  by  a  boaftf ul  affecta- 
tion of  gallantry  and  courage  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  worked  upon  by  artful  contrivances  to 
believe  himfeli'  in  fuch  a  lituation  as  would  have 
miferably  overcome  many  a  one,  who,  on  ordinary 
occalions  of  danger,  would  have  behaved  with 
decorum.     Cowardice  in  him   has  been  culti« 
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vated  by  indulgence  of  every  kind :  and  felf- 
Gonceit  and  felfifhnefs  are  the  leading  traits  of 
his  chara6ler,  which  might  have  been  originally 
trained  to  ufcfid  and  honourable  a6livity.  Fear, 
in  a  mixed  character  of  this  kind,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  very  good  fubje6l  for  Comedy,  and  in 
abler  hands  would  certainly  have  proved  itfelf 
to  be  fo. 

The  lall  Play  in  the  volume  is  a  drama  of 
two  a6ts,  the  fubje6l  of  which  is  Hope.  This 
pafTion,  when  it  a6ls  permanently,  lofes  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  a  paffion,  and  when  it  a6ts  violently 
is  like  Anger,  Joy,  or  Grief,  too  tranfient  to  be- 
come the  fubje6l  of  a  piece  of  any  length.  It 
feemed  to  me,  in  fact,  neither  fit  for  Tragedy 
nor  Comedy  ;  and  like  Anger,  Joy,  or  Grief,  I 
once  thought  to  have  left  it  out  of  my  Series 
altogether.  However,  what  it  wanted  in 
ftrength  it  feemed  to  have  in  grace  ;  and  being 
of  a  noble,  kindly  and  engaging  nature,  it  drew 
me  to  itfelf;  and  I  refolved  to  do  every  thing 
for  it  that  I  could,  in  fpite  of  the  obje6lions 
■which  had  at  firfl  deterred  me.  The  piece  is 
very  fliort,  aud  can  neither  be  called  Tragedy 
nor  Comedy.  It  may  indeed  appear,  for  a 
paffion  fo  much  allied  to  all  our  cheerful  and 
exhilarating  thoughts,  to  approach  too  nearly  to 
the  former  ;  but  Hope,  when  its  objedl  is  of 
great  importance,  mufl  fo  often  contend  with 
defpondency,  that  it  rides  like  a  veflel  on  the 
flormy  ocean,  rifmg  on  the  billow's  ridge  but 
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for  a  moment.  •  Cheerfiilnefs,  the  chara6ler  of 
common  Hope,  is,  in  flrong  Hope,  like  glimpfes 
of  fun-iliine  in  a  cloudy  (ky. 

As  this  paffion,  though  more  pleafing,  is  not 
fo  powerfully  interelling  as  thofe  that  are  more 
turbulent,  and  was  therefore  in  danger  of  be- 
coming languid  and  tirefome,  if  long  dwelt  upon 
without  interruption  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
being  funk  into  iliade  or  entirely  overpowered, 
if  relieved  from  it  by  variety  of  flrong  marked 
chara6lers  in  the  inferior  perfons  of  the  drama, 
I  have  introduced  into  the  fcenes  feveral  fonsrs. 
So  many  indeed,  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  it 
a  Mufical  Drama.     I  have,  however,  avoided 
one  fault  fo  common,  I  might  fay  univerfal,  in 
fuch  pieces,  viz.  making  people  ling  in  litua- 
tions  in  which  it  is  not  natural  for  them  to  do 
fo  :  and  creating  a  neceffity  for  either  having 
the  iirll  chara6ters  performed  by  thofe,  who  can 
both  a6l  and  fnig,  (perfons  very  difficult  to  find,) 
or  permitting  them  to  be  made  entirely  infipid 
and  abfurd.    For  this  purpofe,  the  fongs  are  all 
fung  by  thofe  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  a6l, 
and  introduced  when  nothing  very  interefling  is 
going  on.     They  are  alfo  fiippofed  not   to   be 
fpontancous    expreffions    of  fentiment  in    the 
linger,  but    (as  fongs    in  ordinary  life  ufually 
are)  compofitions  of  other  people,  which  have 
been  often  fung  before,  and  are  only  generally 
applicable  to  the  prcfent  occafion. 

The  flory  is  imaginary,  but  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  it,  as  far  as  my  information 
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enabled  me,  to  correfpond  with  the  circum- 
/lances  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  is 
^Lippofed  to  have  happened. 

Having  faid  all  that  appears  tome  neceflhry 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  I 
iliould  now  leave  my  reader  to  pernfe  it  without 
further  hindrance  ;  but  as  this  will  probably 
J3e  the  laft  volume  of  Plays  I  fliall  ever  publilh, 
I  mull  bes;  to  detain  him  a  few  n^iOments  lonoer. 
For  I  aiTi  inclined  to  think,  he  may  have  fome 
curiolity  to  know  what  is  the  extent  of  my  plan 
in  a  talk  I  have  fo  far  fulfilled  ;  and  I  (hall  fatisfy 
it  moil  cheerfully.  It  is  myi  intention,  if  I  live 
long  enough,  to  add  to  this  work  the  paflions  of 
Remorfe,  Jealoufy,  and  Revenge.  Joy,  Grief, 
and  Anger,  as  I  have  already  laid,  are  generally 
of  too  tranficnt  a  nature,  and  arc  too  frequently 
the  attendants  of  all  our  other  pallions  to  be 
made  the  fubje6ts  of  an  entire  play.  And 
though  this  objection  cannot  be  urged  in  regard 
to  Pride  and  Envy,  two  powerful  pallions  which 
I  have  not  yet  named  ;  Piide  would  make,  I 
iliould  think,  ^  dull  fubjci!'!,  unlefs  it  were 
anerely  taken  as  the  ground-work  of  more  tur- 
bulent paiTions ;  and  Envy,  being  that  Hate  of 
mind,  which,  of  all  others,  meets  with  leail  fym- 
pathy,  could  only  be  endured  in  Comedy  or 
Farce,  and  would  become  altogether  diigulting- 
in  Tragedy.  I  have  befides,  in  fome  degree,  in- 
troduced tliis  latter  pallion  into  the  work  already, 
by  making  it  a  comi)anion  or  rather  a  component 
part  of  Hatred.     Of  all  our  pallions,  Remorlii; 
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and  Jealoufy  appear  to  me  to  be  the  beft  fitted 
for  reprefeiitation.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  referved  them  for 
the  end  of  my  talk ;  and  that  they  have  not  been 
ah'eady  publiflied,  read,  and  very  naturally  laid 
afide  as  unfit  for  the  flage,  becaufe  they  have 
not  been  produced  upon  it. 

My  reader  may  likewife  willi  to  know  why, 
having  fo  many  years  ago  promifed  to  go  on 
publifliing  this  work,  I  ihould  now  intend  lo 
leave  it  off,  though  I  Hill  mean  to  continue 
writing  till  it  lliall  be  compleated  ;  and  this 
fuppofed  wiih,  I  think  mylelf  bound  to 
gratify.  —  The  Series  of  Plays  was  originally 
publiflied  in  the  hope  that  fome  of  the  pieces  it 
contains,  although  firft  given  to  the  Public  from 
the  prefs,  might  in  time  make  their  way  to  the 
flage,  and  there  be  received  and  fupported  with 
fome  degree  of  ^Hiblic  favour.  But  the  prefent 
lituation  of  dramatic  affairs  is  greatly  againll 
every  hope  of  tliis  kind  -,  and  fliould  they  ever  be- 
come more  favourable,  I  have  now  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  circumflance  of  thefe  plays 
having  been  already  publiflied,  would  operate 
lUongly  againfl  their  'being  received  upon  the 
ffage.  I  am  therefore  flroiigly  of  opinion  that 
I  ought  to  referve  the  remainder  of  the  work  in 
manufcript,  if  I  would  not  run  the  rifk  of  en- 
tirely fruflrating  my  original  dcfign.  Did  I 
beheve  tliat  ilieir  having  been  already  publiflied 
would  not  afterwards  obflru6l  their  way  to  the 
ilagc,  the  untowardncfs  pf  prcfcnt  circumflance^ 
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fliould  not  ""prevent  me  from  continuing  td 
publiih. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  my  viewis 
and  intentions  regarding  this  work,  I  hope  that, 
Ihould  no  more  of  it  be  publiilied  in  my  hfetime, 
it  will  not  be  fuppofed  I  have  abandoned  or 
become  weary  of  my  occupation ;  which  is  in 
truth  as  interefling  and  pleafing  to  me  now  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning. 

But  when  I  fay,  prefent  circumflances  are 
unfavoiu'able  for  the  reception  of  thefe  Plays 
upon  the  ftage,  let  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  I 
mean  to  throw  any  refle6lion  upon  the  prevail- 
ing tafle  for  dramatic  amufements.  The  Public 
have  now  to  chufe  between  what  we  ihall  fup"- 
pofe  are  well -written  and  well-a6led  Plays,  the 
words  of  wliich  are  not  heard,  or  heard  but  im- 
perfe6lly  by  two  thirds  of  the  audience,  while 
the  finer  and  more  pleafing  traits  of  the  a6ling 
are  by  a  ilill  greater  proportion  lofl:  altogether, 
and  fplendid  pantomime,  or  pieces  whofe  chief 
obje6l  is  to  produce  flriking  fcenic  eflfe6l,  which 
can  be  feen  and  comprehended  by  the  whole. 
So  fituated,  it  would  argue,  methinks,  a  very 
pedantic  love  indeed,  for  what  is  called  legiti* 
mate  Drama,  were  we  to  prefer  the  former.  A 
love  for  a6live,  varied  movement  in  the  obje6ls 
before  us  ;  for  flriking  contrafts  of  light  and 
fliadow ;  for  fplendid  decorations  and  magnifi- 
cent fcenery,  is  as  inherent  in  us  as  the  interefl 
we  take  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  natural 
paffions  and  characters  of  men :  and  the  mofl 
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cultivated  minds  may  reliili  fuch  exhibitions,  if 
they  do  not,  when  botli  are  fairly  offered  to 
their  choice,  prefer  them.  Did  our  ears  and 
our  eyes  permit  us  to  hear  and  fee  dillin^lly  in 
a  Theatre  fo  large  as  to  admit  of  chariots  and 
horfemen,  and  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumllance 
of  war,"  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we  (liould  reject 
them.  They  would  give  variety,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  to  the  fcenes  of  heroic  Tragedy, 
that  would  very  much  heighten  its  effe<5l.  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  find  fault  Vvith  the  tafle  of  the 
Public  for  preferring  an  inferior  fpecies  of 
entertainment,  good  of  its  kind,  to  a  fuperior 
one,  faintly   and  imperfe^ly  given. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  a  proof  of  this  fuppofed 
bad  tafte  in  the  Public,  by  one  whofe  judgment 
on  thefe  fubje6ls  is  and  ought  to  be  high  autho- 
rity, that  a  play,  pofTeffing  confiderable  merit, 
was  produced  fbme  years  ago  on  Driny-Lane 
flage,  and  notwithflanding  the  great  fupport  it 
received  from  excellent  ailing  and  magnificent 
decoration,  entirely  failed.  It  is  very  true  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  this,  it  failed,  during  the  eight 
nights  it  continued  to  be  acted,  to  produce 
houfes  fufficiently  good  to  induce  the  Managers 
to  revive  it  afterwards.  But  it  ought  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  that  piece  had  defe6ls  in  it 
as  an  a6ling  Play,  which  ferved  to  counterba- 
lance thofe  advantages  ;  and  likewife  that,  if 
any  fuppofed  merit  in  the  writing  ought  to  havq 
redeemed  thofe  defecils,  in  a  theatre,  fo  large 
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and  fo  ill  calculated  to  convey  found  as  the  oti6 
in  which  it  was  performed,  it  was  impoffible  this 
could  be  felt  or  comprehended  by  even  a  third 
part  of  the  audience. 

The  fize  of  our  theatres,  then,  is  what  I  chiefly 
allude  to,  when  I  fay,  prefent  circumfl:ances  are 
unfavourable  for  the  produclion  of  thefe  Plays, 
While  they  continue  to  be  of  this  fize,  it  is  a 
vain  thing  to  complain  either  of  want  of  tafte  in 
the  Public,  or  want  of  inclination  in  Managers 
to  bring  forward  new  pieces  of  merit,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  are  fuch  to  produce. 
Nothing  can  be  truly  reliflied  by  the  moll  culti- 
vated audience  that  is  not  diftin6lly  heard  and 
feen,  and  Managers  mufl  produce  what  will  be 
relillied.  Shakefpeare's  Plays,  and  fome  of  our 
other  old  Plays,  indeed,  attra6l  full  houfes, 
though  they  are  often  repeated,  becaufe,  being 
familiar  to  the  audience,  they  can  Hill  under- 
lland  and  follow  them  pretty  clofely,  tliough 
but  imperfectly  heard  ;  and  furely  this  is  no 
bad  fig-n  of  our  public  tafte.  And  befides  this 
advantage,  when  a  piece  is  familiar  to  the  au- 
dience, the  expreflion  of  the  adtors'  faces  is 
much  better  underftood,  though  feen  imper- 
feclly  ;  for  the  ftronger  marked  traits  of  feeling 
which  even  in  a  large  theatre  may  reach  the 
eyes  of  a  great  part  of  the  audience,  from  'the 
recollection  of  liner  and  more  deHcate  indica- 
tions, formerly  feen  fo  delightiuUy  mingled  with 
them  in  the  fame  countenances  during  the  fame 
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paffages  of  the  Play,  will,  by  aflbciation,  ftill 
eotivey  them  to  the  mind's  eye,  though  it  is  the 
mind's  eye  only  which  they  have  reached. 

And  tliis  thouglit  leads  me  to  another  defea 
in  large  theatres,  that  ought  to  be  coniidcred. 

Our  great  tragic  aarels,  Mrs.  Siddons,  whofe 
matchlefs  powers  of  expreflion  have  fo  long  been 
the  pride  of  our  llage,  and  the  mod  admired 
aaors  of  the  prefent  time,  have  been  brought 
up  in  their  youth  in  fmall  theatres,  where  they 
were  encouraged  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
charaaers  they  reprefented ;  and  to  exprefs  in 
their  faces  that  variety  of  line  fleeting  emotion 
which  nature,  in  moments  of  agitation,  aflumes, 
and  the  imitation  of  wiiich  we  arc  taught  by 
nature  to  delight   in.     But   fucceeding  aaors 
will  only  confider  expreffion  of  countenance  as 
addreffed  to  an  audience  removed  from  them  to 
a  greater  diftance ;  and  will  only  attempt  Inch 
llrong  expreffion  as  can  be  perceived  and  have 
eflea  at  a  diftance.     It  may  eafdy  be  imagined 
what  exaggerated  expreflion  will  then  get  into 
ufe  ;  and  I  Ihould  think,  even  this  fl:rong  expref- 
fion will  not  only  be  exaggerated  but  falfe.    For, 
as  we  arc  enabled  to  alTume  the  outward  figns  of 
paflion,  not  by  mimicking  what  we  have  beheld 
in  others,  but  by  internally  alfuming,  in  fome 
degree,  the  paflion  itfelf;  a  mere  outHne  of  it 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  given  as  an  outline  of 
figure  IVequently  is,  where  all  that  is  delineated 
is  tn:e  though  the  whole  is  not  liUed  up.     Nay, 
belides  having  it  exaggerated  and  falie,  it  will 
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perpetually  be  tlirufl  in  ^vllcre  it  cniglit  not  to 
be.  For  real  occalions  of  llrong  expreflion  not 
occurring  often  enough,  and  weaker  being  of  no 
avail,  to  avoid  an  apparent  barrennefs  of  coun- 
tenance, they  will  be  tempted  to  introduce  it 
Avhere  it  is  not  wanted,  and  thereby  deflroy  its 
efre6l  where  it  is.  — I  fay  notliing  of  expreffion 
of  voice,  to  which  the  above  obfervations  ob- 
vioufly  apply.  This  will  become  equally,  if  not 
in  a  greater  degree,  falfe  and  exaggerated,  in 
aclors  trained  from  their  youth  in  a  large 
theatre. 

But  the  department  of  acting  that  will  fuffer 
moft  under  thefe  circumllances,  is  that  which 
particularly  regards  the  gradually  unfolding  of 
the  pafTions,  and  has,  perhaps,  hitherto  been 
lefs  underflood  than  any  other  part  of  the  art  — 
I  mean  Soliloquy.  What  a6lor  in  his  fenfes  will 
tlien  think  of  giving  to  the  folitary  mufing  of  a 
perturbed  mind  that  muttered,  imperfect  arti- 
culation which  grows  by  degrees  into  words  ; 
that  heavy,  fuppreifed  voice  as  of  one  fpeaking 
tlirough  Deep  ;  that  rapid  burft  of  founds  which 
often  fucceeds  the  flow  languid  tones  of  diflrefs; 
thofe  fudden,  untuned  exclamations  which,  as  if 
frightened  at  their  own  difcord,  are  (truck  again 
into  filence  as  fudden  and  abrupt,,  with  all  the 
correfponding  variety  of  countenance  that  be- 
longs to  it ;  —  what  actor,  fo  fituated,  will  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  all  this  ?  No  j  he  will  be 
fatisfied,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  acrofs  the 
front  of  the  (lage,  to  place  himfelf  directly  in 
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the  middle  of  it ;  and  there^  fpreading  out  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  addreffing  fome  perfon 
whom  it  behoved  him  to  treat  with  great  cere- 
mony, to  tell  to  himfelf,  in  an  audible  uniform 
voice,  all  the  feeret  thoughts  of  his  own  heart. 
"When  he  has  done  this,  he  will  think,  and  he 
will  think  rightly,  that  he  has  done  enough. 

The  only  valuable  part  of  acting  that  will 
then  remain  to  us,  will  be  expreffion  of  gellure, 
grace  and  dignity,  fuppofing  that  thefe  alfo 
Ihall  not  become  afieeted  by  being  too  much 
attended  to  and  iludied. 

It  may  be  urged  againfl  fuch  apprehenfions 
that,  though  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis 
iliould  be  large,  they  will  be  fupphed  with 
adlors,  who  have  been  trained  to  the  llage  in 
linall  country-theatres.  An  a6lor  of  ambition 
(and  all  actors  of  genius  are  fucli)  will  pra6tife 
with  little  heart  in  the  country  what  he  knows 
will  be  of  no  ule  to  liim  on  a  London  flace  : 
not  to  mention  that  the  llyle  of  acting  in  Lon- 
don will  naturally  be  the  falhionable  and  pre- 
vaihng  ftyle  elfewhere.  Acting  will  become  a 
lefs  refpe6table  profcfTion  than  it  has  continued 
to  be  from  the  davs  of  Garrick  ;  and  the  few 
actors,  who  add  to  the  natural  advantages  re- 
quifitc  to  it,  the  accomplilhments  of  a  fcholar 
and  a  gentleman,  will  foon  be  wed  away  by  the 
liand  of  time,  leaving  nothing  of  the  fame 
fpecies  behind  them  to  fpring  from  a  neglected 
and  faplefs  root. 
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All  I  have  faid  on  this  ful)je6l,  may  ftill  in  a 
greater  degree  be  a])plied  to  a6lreflres  ;  for  the 
features  and  voice  of  a  woman,  being  naturally 
more  delicate  than  thofe  of  a  man,  Ihe  mud 
fuffer  in  proportion  from  the  defe6bs  of  a  large 
theatre. 

The  great  difadvantage  of  fuch  over-fized 
J3uildings  to  natural  and  genuine  aeling,  is,  I 
believe,  very  obvious ;  but  they  have  other 
defe6ts  which  are  not  fo  readily  noticed,  be- 
caufe  they,  in  fome  degree,  run  counter  to  the 
common  opinion  of  their  great  fuperiority  in 
every  thing  that  regards  general  effect.  Tlie 
diminutive  appearance  of  indi^•idual  figures, 
and  the  ilraggling  poverty  of  grouping,  which 
unavoidably  takes  place  when  a  very  wide  and 
lofty  flage  is  not  filled  by  a  great  number  of 
people,  is  very  injurious  to  general  effect. 
This  is  particularly  felt  in  Comedy,  and  all 
plavs  on  domeftic  fubjetSls;  and  in  thofe  fcenes 
alio  of  the  grand  drama,  where  two  or  three 
perfons  only  are  produced  at  a  time.  To  give 
Hgures  who  move  upon  it  proper  effect,  there 
muil  be  depth  as  well  as  width  of  llage  ;  and 
the  one  mufl  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  other, 
if  we  would  not  make  ever)^  clofer  or  more  con- 
fined fcene  appear  like  a  fedlion  of  a  long 
paffage,  in  which  the  actors  move  before  us, 
apparently  in  one  line,  like  the  figures  of  a 
magic  lanlhorn. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  when  a  flage  is  of  fuch 
a  fize  that  as  many  perfons  as  generally  come 
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into  aaion  at  one  time  in  our  grandeil  and  beft- 
peopled  plavs,  can  be  produced  on  the  front  of 
it  in  .i?roups,  without  crowding  together  more 
than  tliey  would  naturally  do  any  where  elfe 
for  the  convenience  of  fpeaking  to  one  another, 
all  is  gained  in  point  of  general  effect,  that  can 
well  he  gained.     When  modern  gentlemen  and 
ladies  talk  to  one  another  in  a  fpacious  fldoon, 
or  when  ancient  warriors  and  dames  converfed 
together  in  an  old  baronial  hall,  they  do  not, 
and  did  not  Hand  further  apart  than  when  con- 
verfing    in    a    room   of  common    dimenfions ; 
neither  ought  they  to  do  fo  on  the  flage-     AH 
width  of  ftage,  beyond  what  is  convenient  for 
fuch  natural  grouping,  is  loft ;  and  worfe  than 
ioft,  for  it  is  injurious.     It  is  continually  pre- 
fenting  us  with  fomething  fimilar  to  that  which 
always  offends  us  in  a  picture,  where  the  canvas 
is  too  large  for  the  fvdijea ;  or  in  a  face,  where 
the  features  are  too  fmall  for  the  bald  margin 
of  cheeks  and  forehead  that  furrounds  them. 

Even  in  the   icenes  of   profeffed   (liew   and 
fpeaacle,  where  nothing  elfe  is  confidered,  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  very  large  ftage  is  in  fome 
degree  injurious  to  general  effect.    Even  when 
a  battle  is  reprefented  in  our  theatres,  the  great 
width  of  the  ftage  is  a  difadvantage ;  lor  as  it 
never  can  nor  ought  to  be  reprefented  but  par- 
tially,  and  the   })art    which  is  feen  fliould  be 
crowded  and  confuted,  opening  a  large  front 
betrays  your  want  of  numbers ;   or  ftiould  you 
be  rich  enough  in  this  refpeft  to  fill  it  fufficiently, 
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impofes  upon  you  a  difficulty  feldom  furmouiited, 
viz.  putting  the  whole  niafs  fufficiently  in  action 
to  fuftain  the  deception  *.  When  a  moderate 
number  of  combatants,  i'o  as  to  make  one  con- 
ne6ted  groupe,  are  ifighting  on  the  front  of  a 
moderately  wide  flage,  which  they  fufficiently 
occupy,  it  is  an  eafy  thing,  through  the  confu- 
fion  of  their  brandilhed  weapons  and  waving 
banners,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  deep  a6live 
battle  beyond  them,  feen,  as  it  were,  through  a 
narrow  pafs  ;  and  beholding  all  the  tumult  of 
battle  in  the  fmall  view  opened  before  us,  our 
imagination  fupplies  what  is  hid.  If  we  open  a 
wider  view,  we  give  the  imagination  lefs  to  do, 
and  fupply  what  it  would  have  done  lefs  per- 
fectly. In  narrowing  our  battle,  likewife,  we 
could  more  eafily  throw  fmoke  or  an  appearance 
of  dull  over  the  back  ground,  and  procure  for 
our  fancy  an  unlimited  fpace. 

*  The  objeftions  above  do  not  apply  to  fcenes  where  fieges 
ere  reprefented ;  for  then  the  more  diminiflied  the  actors  appear, 
the  e^reater  is  the  importance  and  magnitude  given  to  the  walls 
or  caftle  which  they  attack,  while  the  towers  and  buttreffes,  &c. 
fufficiently  occupy  the  width  and  heighth  of  the  llage,  and 
congeal  the  want  of  numbers  and  general  activity  in  the  com- 
batants. And  the  managers  of  our  prefent  large  theatre 
have,  in  my  opinion,  fliewn  great  judgment  in  introducing  into 
their  mixed  pieces  of  late  fo  many  good  fcenes  of  this  kind, 
that  have,  to  my  fancy  at  leaft,  afforded  a  grand  and  animating 
fhew.  •  Nor  do  they  fairly  apply  to  thofe  combats  or  battle^ 
into  which  horfcs  are  introduced  ;  for  a  moderate  number  of 
thof«  noble  animals  may  be  made  to  occupy  and  animate,  in 
one  connefted  groupe,  the  front  of  the  widell  ftage  that  we 
fij-e  in  danger  of  having,  and  to  conceal  the  want  of  a  numerous 
ho  ft  and  tumultuous  battle  behirjd  them. 
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In  proceffions,  alfo,  the  mofl  pleafing  eiFe6t 
to  our  imaginations  is,  when  the  marllialled 
figures  are  feen  in  long  perfpe^live  which 
requires  only  depth  of  ftage  ;  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage a  wide  ftage  has  on  fuch  occafions  is 
containing  tlie  aflembled  mais  of  figures,  when 
the  moving  line  flops  and  gathers  itfelf  together 
on  the  front.  The  rich  confufion  of  fuch  a 
crowd  is  indeed  very  brilliant  and  pleafing  for 
a  Hiort  time,  but  it  is  dearly  purchafed  at  the 
price  of  many  facrifices. 

On  thofe  occafions  too,  when  many  people 
are  alfembled  on  the  front  of  the  ftaece  to  srive 
fplendour  and  importance  to  fome  particular 
Icene,  or  to  the  conclufion  of  a  piece,  the 
general  effe6t  is  often  injured  by  great  width  of 
ftage.  For  the  crowd  is  fuppofed  to  be  attracted 
to  the  fpot  by  fomething  which  engages  their 
attention  ;  and,  as  they  muft  not  furround  tliis 
obje6l  of  attention,  (which  would  be  their  na- 
tural arrangement,)  left  they  fliould  conceal  it 
from  the  audience,  they  are  obliged  to  fpread 
themfelves  out  in  a  long  flraight  line  on  each 
lide  of  it :  now  the  fhortcr  thofe  lines  or  wing-s 
are,  fpreading  out  from  the  centre  figures,  the 
lefs  do  they  offend  againft  natural  arrangement, 
and  the  lels  artificial  and  formal  does  the  wliole 
fcenc  appear. 

In  fliort,  I  fcarcely  know  of  any  advantage 
which  a  large  ftage  pofTeffes  over  one  of  a  mo- 
derate fize  without  great  abatements,  even  in 
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regard  to  general  effect,  unlefs  it  be  wlien  it  is 
empty,  and  fcenery  alone  engages  our  attention, 
or  when  figures  appear  at  a  diftance  on  the 
back  ground  only.  Something  in  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  been  faying,  has,  perhaps,  been 
felt  by  mod  people  on  entering  a  grand  cathe- 
dral, where,  figures  moving  in  the  long  aifles 
at  a  diftance,  add  grandeur  to  the  building  by 
their  diminillied  a})pearance;  biit  in  ap})roaching 
near  enough  to  become  themfelves  diftiucl  ob- 
je6ls  of  attention,  look  ftunted  and  mean,  with, 
out  ferving  to  enlarge  by  comparifon  its  l^eneral 
dimenfions. 

There  is  alfo,  I  apprehend,  greater  difficulty, 
in  a  very  wide  and  lofty  ftage,  to  produce  variety 
of  light  and  fliadow ;  and  this  often  occafions 
the  more  folemn  fcenes  of  Tragedy  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  a  full,  llaring,  uniform  light  that  ought 
to  be  dimly  feen  in  twilight  uncertainty  ;  or  to 
have  the  objects  on  them  fliewn  by  partial 
gleams  only,  while  the  deepened  llia.le  around 
gives  a  fombre  indiftindlneis  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  ftage,  particularly  favourable  to  folemn 
or  terrific  impreflions.  And  it  would  be  more 
difficult,  I  imagine,  to  throw  down  light  upon 
the  objedts  on  fuch  a  ftage,  which  I  have  never 
indeed  feen  attempted  in  any  theatre,  though 
it  might  furcly  be  done  in  one  of  moderate  di- 
menfions with  admirable  eftecl.  In  fliort,  a 
great  variety  of  pleafing  effects  from  light  and 
lliadow  might  be  more  eafily  produced  on  a 
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fmaller  flage,  that  wpiild  give  change  and  even 
interefl  to  pieces  otherwife  monotonous  and 
heavy ;  and  would  often  be  very  ufef  ill  in  re- 
lieving  the  exhaufled  flrength  of  the  chief  aetors, 
while  want  of  IkiU  in  the  inferior  could  be 
craftily  concealed*.  On  this  part  of  the  fubje6l, 
however,  I  fpeak  ^ith  great  diffidence,  not 
knowing  to  what  perfe6lion  machinery  for  the 
management  of  light  may  be  brought  in  a  large 
theatre.  But  at  the  fame  time,  I  am  certain 
that,  by  a  judicious  nfe  of  light  and  fcenery, 
an  artificial  magnitude  may  be  given  to  a  flage 
of  a  moderate  lize,  that  would,  to  tlie  eye, 
as  far  as  diftance  in  perfpe»Slive  is  concerned, 
have  an  effect  almoft  equal  to  any  thing  that 
can  be  produced  on  a  larger  flage :  for  that 
apparent  magnitude  arifing  from  fucceffion  of 
objects,  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  flage, 
much  more  than  its  width  and  loftinefs,  which 
are  often  detrimental  to  it ;  and  a  fmall  or  mo- 
derate fized  theatre  may  have,  without  injury 
to  proportion,  a  very  deep  flage. 

It  would  be,  I  believe,  impertinent  to  purfue 
this  fubjc6l  any  farther ;  and  I  beg  pardon  for 
having  obtruded  it  fb  far  where  it  may  not 
appear  naturally  to  be  called  for.  I  plead  in 
my  excufe  an  almofl  irrefiflible  defire  to  cx])refs 
my  thoughts,  iu  fome  degree,  u])on  what  has 
occupied  them  confiderably  ;  and  a  flrong  per- 
fuafion  that  I  ought  not,  how  unimportant  focver 
they  may  be,  entirely  to  conceal  them. 

*  Sec  Note  at  the  end. 
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I  muil  now  beff  leave  to  return  my  thanks 
to  the  Public  for  that  indulgent  favour  which 
for  fo  many  years  has  honoured  and  cheered 
my  labour ;  and  whether  more  or  lefs  liberally 
dealt  to  me,  has  at  all  times  been  fufficient  to 
prevent  me  from  laying  down  my  pen  in  defpair. 
Favour,  which  has  gratified  me  the  more  fenfi- 
bly,  becaufe  I  have  Iharcd  it  Avith  cotemporary 
■writers  of  the  highefl  poetic  genius,  whofe  claims 
to  fuch  diftin6lion  are  fo  powerful. 
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NOTE. 

That  llrong  light  call  up  from  lamps  on  the  front  of  the 
llage  which  has  long  been  in  ufe  in  all  our  theatres,  is  cer- 
tainly very  unfavourable  to  the  appearance  and  expreluon  of 
individual  aitors,  and  alfo  to  the  general  effeft  of  their  grouped 
figures.  When  a  painter  wifhes  to  give  intelligence  and  expref- 
fion  to  a  face,  he  does  not  make  his  lights  hit  upon  the  under 
part  of  his  chin,  the  noltrils,  and  the  under  curve  of  the  eye- 
brows, turning  of  courfe  all  the  fhadows  upwards.  He  does 
the  very  reverfe  of  all  this ;  that  the  eye  may  look  hollow  and 
dark  under  the  (hade  of  its  brow  ;  that  the  fliadow  of  the  nofe 
may  fliorten  the  upper  lip,  and  give  a  greater  character  of  fenfc' 
to  the  mouth  ;  and  that  any  fulnefs  of  the  under  ch;;i  may  be 
the  better  concealed.  From  this  difpofition  of  the  light  in  our 
theatres,  whenever  an  aftor,  whofe  features  are  not  particularly 
{harp  and  pointed,  comes  near  the  front  of  the  llage,  and  turns 
his  face  fully  to  the  audience,  every  feature  immediately  becomes 
lliortened  and  fnub,  and  lefs  capable  of  any  exprefllon,  unlefs  it 
be  of  the  ludicrous  kind.  This  at  lead  will  be  the  effcdl  pro- 
duced to  thofe  who  are  feated  under  or  on  the  fame  level  v/itli 
tlie  ftage,  making  now  a  confiderable  proportion  of  an  audience  ; 
while  to  thofe  who  fit  above  it,  the  lights  and,  fhadows,  at 
variance  with  the  natural  bent  of  the  features,  v.jll  make  the 
whole  face  appear  confufcd,  and  (compared  to  wJiut  it  would 
have  been  with   light  thrown  upon  it  from  another  dix*e6llon) 

unintelligible. As  to  the  general  efTcdl  of  group  jd  figures  ; 

clofe  groupcs  or  crowds,  ranged  on  the  front  of  the  flage, 
when  the  light  is  thrown  up  upon  them,  have  a  harfh  flaring 
appearance  ;  for  the  foremoft  figures  catch  the  light,  and  are  tog 
much  diflinguiihcd  from  thofe  behind,  from  whom  it  is  inter- 
cepted. But  when  the  light  is  thrown  down  upon  tho  objefts, 
this  cannot  be  the  cafe  :  for  then  it  will  glance  along  tiie  heads 
of  the  whole  crowd,  even  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  f^age, 
prefcnting  a  varied  harmonious  jnafs  of  figures  to  the  eye,  deep, 
mellow  and  brilliant, 

It  may,  perhaps,  bij  objected  to  thefc  lafl  obfervations,  that  the 
moll  popular  of  our  night  fccncs  in  nature,  and  thofe  v.hich 
liave  beeja  moft  frequently  imitatedl>y  the  painter,  are  groupes  of 
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figures  with  flrong  light  thrown  up  upon  them,  fuch  as  gypfie* 
or  banditti  round  a  fire,  or  villagers  in  a  fmith's  forge,  6cc. 
But  the  ftriking  and  plenfing  efFeft  of  fuch  fcenes  is  owing  to 
the  deep  darknefs  which  furrounds  them  ;  while  the  afcending 
fmoke,  tinged  with  flame-colour  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  rafters 
or  higher  parts  of  the  wall  catching  a  partial  gleam  in  the  other, 
conneft  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  figures  with  the  deep  dark- 
nefs behind  them,  which  would  elfe  appear  hard  and  abrupt,  and 
thus  at  the  fame  time  produce  ftrong  contrail  with  harmonious 
gradation.  I  need  fcarcely  mention,  for  it  is  almoft  too  obvious, 
that  the  efFcft  of  the  light  fo  thrown  on  the  faces  of  thofe  figures 
abundantly  confirm  my  firft  obfervations,  regarding  the  features 
and  expreflion  of  individuals  faces.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that 
light  thrown  up  from  the  front  of  a  ftage,  where  hght  is  alfo 
admitted  from  many  other  quarters,  can  have  fo  Itrong  an  effeft 
Upon  the  countenances  as  in  fuch  fituations. 

Groupes  of  gypfies,  &c.  are  commonly  compofed  but  of  one 
circle  of  figures  ;  for  did  they  amount  to  any  thing  like  a 
deepened  groupe  or  crowd,  the  figures  behind  would  be  almoft 
entirely  loft.  But  thofe  grand  night-fcenes  containing  many 
figures  which  we  admire  in  nature  or  in  painting,  —  proceffions 
by  torch-light  or  in  an  illuminated  ftreet, —  crowds  gathered  to 
behold  a  conflagration,  &c.  always  have  the  light  thrown  down 
upoB  them.  —  It  may  be  urged  indeed  that  the  greater  part  of 
x»ur  ftage -fcenes  are  meant  to  reprefent  day  and  not  night,  fo  that 
the  obfervations  above  are  but  partially  applicable.  It  is  very 
true  that  ftage-fccnes  generally  are  fuppofed  to  be  feen  by  day- 
light ;  but  day-light  comes  from  heaven,  not  from  the  earth  ; 
even  within-doors  our  whitened  ceilings  are  made  to  throw 
down  reflefted  light  upon  u?,  while  our  pavements  and  carpets 
are  of  a  darker  colour. 

In  v/hat  way  this  great  defeft  of  all  our  theatres  could  be 
rcdlified,  I  am  not  at  all  competent  to  fay.  Yet,  I  fhould  fup- 
pofe,  that  by  bringing  forward  the  roof  of  the  ftage  as  far  as  its 
boards  or  floor,  and  placing  a  row  of  lamps  with  reflectors  along 
the  infide  of  tlie  wooden  front-piece,  fucli  a  liglit  as  is  wanted 
might  be  procured.  The  green  curtain  in  this  cafe  behoved  not 
to  be  let  down,  as  it  now  is,  from  the  front-piece,  but  fome  feet 
within  it;  and  great  care  taten  that  nothing  fliould  be  placed 
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near  the  lamps  capable  of  catching  fire.  If  this  were  done,  no 
boxes,  I  fuppofe,  could  be  made  upon  the  ftage  ;  but  the  removal 
of  ftage-boxes  would  in  itfelf  be  a  great  advantage.  The  front- 
piece  at  the  top  ;  the  boundary  of  the  ftage  from  the  orcheftra 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  pilafters  on  each  fide,  would  then  repre- 
fent  the  frame  of  a  great  moving  pifture,  entirely  feparated  and 
diftinft  from  the  reft  of  the  theatre  :  whereas^  at  prefent,  an 
unnatural  mixture  of  audience  and  aftors,  of  houfe  and  ftage 
takes  place  near  the  front  of  the  ftage,  which  deftroys  the  gene, 
ral  efFedl  in  a  very  great  degree. 
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A  TRAGEDY, 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA* 

MEN, 
HuGHOBERT,  Cowit  o/Aldenbcrg. 

tjLOTTENBAL,    his  Sofl, 

Theobald    of    Falkenstein,    a  Nobleman   of 
reduced  Forlune,  'and  Co-burgher  of  Bajle. 

RuDiGERE,  a  Knight,  and  Commander  of  o?ie  of' 
the  Free  Companies  returned  from  the  Wars, 
and  Baftard  of  a  Branch   of  the  Family  of 
Aklenberg.  ^ 

Hart.^ian,  friend  of  Theobald,  and  Banneret  of 
BqJJe. 

Urston,  a  Covfeffor. 

Franko,  Chief  of  a  Band  of  Outlaws, 

^Iaurice,  an  Agent  o/Riidigere's. 

Soldiers,  VaiTals,  Outlaws,  &c. 

WOMEN, 

Orra,  Heircfs  of  a7iother  Branch  of  the  Famtlif 

o/' Aldenberg,  and  Ward  to  Hughobert. 
Eleanoka,  Wife  to  Hughobert. 

Ailcr^'^'  \  ^^^'"^^  attending  on  Orra. 


.^ 


cene,  Suitzerland,  in  the  Ca?it07i  of  BaJIe,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Forejl 
in  Suahia. 


Time,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  Century, 
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ACT   I. 

Scene  I.— ^w  open  space  before  the  Walls  of 
a  Cq/Ile,  with  'wild  Mountains  beyond  it ;  enter 
Glottenbal,  armed  as  from  the  Li/is,  but  bare» 
headed  a?id  in  Diforder,  and  his  Arms  foiled 
with  Earth  or  Sand,  which  an  Attendant  is  now 
and  then  brufiiyig  off,  xvhil/i  another  follows 
bearing  his  Helmet ;  with  him  enters  MauricEj 
followed  by  Rudigere,  who  is  alfo  armed,  and 
keeps  by  himfelf  pacing  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Stage,  whiljl  the  others  come  forward. 

Glottenbal    {Jpeahing  as  he  enters,  loud  and 
boaftingly) 

AYE,  let  him  triumph  in  his  paltry  honours. 
Won  by  mere  trick  and  accident.     Good 
faith ! 
It  were  a  ihame  to  call  it  (Irength  or  fkill. 
Were  it  not,  Rudigere  ? 

{Calling  to  Rudigere,  who  anfwers  ?iot.') 
Maur.  His  brow  is  dark,  his  tongue  is  lock'd, 
my  Lord ; 
There  come  no  words  from  him  ;  he  bears  it  not 
So  manfully  as  thou  dofl,  noble  Glottenbal. 
Glot.  Fy  on't !    I  mind  it  not. 
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Maur.  And  wherefore  ilioukril  thou  ?      This 
fame  Theobald, 
Count  and  co-burgher —  mixture  mofl  unfeemly 
Of  bafe  and  noble,  —  know  we  not  right  well 
AVhat  powers  affifl  him  ?     Mark'd  you  not,  my 

Lord, 
How  he  did  turn  him  to  the  witchy  north, 
When  firft  he  mounted  ;  making  liis  fierce  fleed. 
That  paw'd  and  rear'd  and  fliook  its  harneff'd 

neck 
In  generous  pride,  bend  meekly  to  the  earth 
Its  mained  creft,  like  one  who  made  obeifance? 

Glot.  Ha  !  did'ft  thou  really  fee  it  ? 

Maur.  Yes,  brave  Glottenbal, 

I  did  riglit  truly ;  and  b elides  myfelf. 
Many  obferv'd  it. 

Glot,  Then  'tis  manifell 

How  all  this  foil  hath  been.     Who  e*er  before 
Saw  one  with  fuch  advantage  of  the  field, 
Lofe  it  fo  lliamefully  ?     By  my  good  fay ! 
Barring  foul  play  and  other  dev*lilh  turns, 
I'd  keep  my  courier's  back  with  any  Lord, 
Or  Knight,  or  Squire  that  e'er  beflrode  a  fleed. 
Think'll  thou  not,  honeft  Maurice,  that  I  could? 

Mail)'.  AVho  doubts  it,  good  my  Lord  ?     This 
Falkenftein 
Is  but  a  clown  to  you. 

Glot.  Well  let  him  boall. 
Boafling  I  fcorn  ;  but  I  will  fhortly  fliew  him 
What  thefc  good  arms,  with  no  foul  play  againft 

them. 
Can  honeflly  atchieve. 

14 
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Maur,  Yes,  good  my  Lord ;  but  chufe  you 
well  your  day : 
A  moonlefs  Friday  luck  did  never  bring 
To  honefl  combatant, 

GloL  Ha !  bleiTing  on  thee !     I  ne'er  thought 
of  this  : 
Now  it  is  clear  how  our  mifchance  befell. 
Be  fure  thou  tell  to  every  one  thou  meet'H, 
Friday  and  a  dark  moon  fuit  Theobald. 
Ho !  Rudigere  I  hear'fl  thou  not  this  ? 

Rud.  («5  he  goes  off,  afide  to  Maurice) 
Flatter  the  fool  a  while  and  let  me  go, 
I  cannot  join  thee  now.  [Exit. 

Glot.  {looking  after  Rudigere) 
Is  he  fo  creft-fallen  ? 

Maur.  He  lacks  your  noble  fpirit. 
Glot,  Ty  upon't ! 

I  heed  it  not.     Yet,  by  my  fword  and  fpurs  ! 
'Twas  a  foul  turn,  that  for  my  rival  earn'd 
A  branch  of  victory  from  Orra's  hand. 

Maur.  Aye,  foul  indeed !     My  blood  boil'd 
high  to  fee  it. 
Look  where  he  proudly  comes. 

Enter  Theobald  arm'd,  mth  Attendants,  having 
a  green  fprigflucic  in  his  helmet. 

Glot.  (going  up  to  Theobald) 
Comeft  thou  to  face  me  fo?  Audacious  Burgher! 
The  Lady  Orra's  favour  fuits  thee  not, 
Tho'  for  a  time  thou  haft  upon  me  gain'd 
A  feeming  'vantage. 

The.  A  feeming  'vantage!— Tlicn  it  is  not  true. 
That  thou,  unhors'd,  Uiyd'ft  rolling  in  the  duft, 

^  3 
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Aiking  for  quarter  ? — Let  me  crave  thy  pardon  ! 
Some  flrange  delufion  hung  upon  our  fight 
That  we  beheved  it  fo. 

GloL  Off  with  thy  taunts  ! 

And  pull  that  fprig  from  its  audacious  perch  : 
The  favour  of  a  Dame  too  high  for  thee. 

Theo,  Too  high  indeed  j   and  had'll  thou  alfo 

added, 
Too  good,  too  fair,  I  had  affented  to  it. 
Yet,  be  it  known  unto  your  courteous  worth. 
That  were  this  fprig  a  Queen's  gift,  or  received 
From  the  brown  hand  of  fome  poor  mountain 

maid ; 
Yea,  or  bcftow'd  upon  my  rambling  head. 
As  in  the  hairy  fides  of  bronzing  kid 
The  wild  rofe  flicks  a  fpray,  unprized,  unbidden, 
I  would  not  give  it  thee. 

Glot.  Doll    thou    fo  face  me  out  ?     Then  I 

will  have  it.     {Snatching  at  it  icith  rage,) 

Enter  Hartman. 

Hart.  (  feparating  tlieni) 
What !  Malice  after  fighting  in  the  lifts 
As  noble  courteous  knio;hts  ! 

Glot.    (to   Hartman)    Go,  paltry  Banneret ! 
Such  friends  as  thou 
Become  fuch  Lords  as  he,  whofe  ruined  ftate 
Seeks  the  bafe  fellowihip  of  reftlefs  burghers  j 
Thinking  to  humble  ftill,  with  envious  fpite. 
The  great  and  noble  houfes  of  the  land. 
I  know  ye  well,  and  I  defy  you  both. 
With  all  your  damned  witchery  to-boot. 

[Exit  grumbling,  Jblloxvecl  by  Maurice,  S^e, 
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Manent  Theobald  ajid  Hartman. 
Theo.  How  fierce  the  creature  is,  and  full  ot 
folly  ! 
Like  a  fhent  cur  to  his  own  door  retired. 
That  briflles  up  his  furious  back,  and  there 
Each  palfenger  annoys.  —  And  this  is  he, 
Whom  fordid  and  ambitious  Hughobert, 
The  guardian  in  the  felfifh  father  funk, 
Deftines  for  Orra's  hufband. — O  foul  fliame  ! 
The  carrion-crow  and  royal  eagle  join'd. 
Make  not  fo  crofs  a  match.  —  But  thiak'il  thou, 

Hartman, 
She  will  fubmit  to  it  ? 

Hart.  That  may  be  as  thou  pleafeft,  Falken- 

llein. 
Theo.  Away  with  mockery  ! 
Hart.  I  mock  thee  not. 

Theo.  Nay,  Banneret,  thou  doil.     Saving  this 
favour. 
Which  every  vi6lor  in  thefe  lifted  combats 
From  Ladies'  hands  receive,  nor  then  regard 
As  more  than  due  and  ftated  courtefv. 
She  ne'er  hath  honour'd  me  with  word  or  look 
Such  hope  to  warrant. 

Hart.  Wait  not  thou  for  looks. 

Theo.  Thou  would'ft  not  have  me  to  a  Dame 
like  this, 
With  rich  domains  and  titled  rights  encompafs'd, 
Thefe  fimple  limbs,  girt  in  their  foldier's  gear. 
My  barren  hills  and  ruin'd  tower  prefent. 
And  fay,  "  Accept  —  thele  will  I  nobly  give 
In  fair  exchange  for  thee  and  all  thy  wealtlv," 
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No,  Rudolph,  Hartman,  woo  the  maid  thyfelf, 
If  thou  hall  courage  for  it. 

Hart.  Yes,  Theobald  of  Falkenflein,  I  will. 
And  win  her  too  ;  but  all  for  thy  behoof. 
And  when  I  do  prefent,  as  thou  hall  faid, 
Thofe  fimple  limbs,  girt  in  their  foldier's  geer. 
Adding  thy  barren  hills  and  ruin'd  tower, 
With  fome  few  items  more  of  gen'rous  worth 
And  native  fenfe  and  manly  fortitude  ; 
I'll  give  her  in  return  for  all  that  Ihe 
Or  any  maid  can  in  fuch  barter  yield, 
Its  fair  and  ample  worth. 

Theo.  So  doll  thou  reckon. 

Hart.  And  fo  will  Orra.     Do  not  fliake  thy 
head. 
I  know  the  maid  :  for  Hill  flie  has  received  me 
As  one  who  knew  her  noble  father  well. 
And  in  the  bloody  field  in  which  he  died 
Fought  by  his  fide,  with  kind  familiarity  : 
And  her  llern  guardian,  viewing  thefe  grey  hairs 
And  this  rough  vifage  with  no  jealous  eye, 

Hath  llill  admitted  it. I'll  woo  her  for 

thee. 

Theo.  I  do  in  truth  believe  thou  mean'll  me 
well. 

Hart.  And  this  is  all  thou  fay'll  ?  Cold  frozen 
words ! 
AVhat  has  bewitch'd  thee,  man?  Is  fhe  not  fair? 

Theo.  O  fair  indeed  as  woman  need  be  fbrm'd 
To  pleafe  and  be  belov'd  !     Tho',  to  fpeak  ho* 

nellly, 
I've  fairer  feen  j  yet  fuch  a  form  as  Orra's 
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For  ever  in  my  bufy 'fancy  dwells, 
Whene'er  I  think  of  wiving  my  lone  ftate. 
It  is  not  this ;  Ihe  has  too  many  lures  ; 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  on  to  meet  her  fcorn  ? 
I  am  not  worthy  of  her. 

Hart.    {jpuJJdng  liim  wucoy  "mith  gentle  anger) 
Go  to  !  I  praifed  thy  modefly  fliort-whiie, 
And  now  with  dull  and  fenfelefs  perfeverance. 
Thou  would'fl  o'erlay  me  v,ith  it.       Go    thy 

ways  ! 
If  thro'  thy  fault,  thus  fhrinking  from  tlie  onfet. 
She  with  that  furious  cub  be  match'd,  'twill  reil 
Upon  thy  confcience  like  a  damning  fin. 
And  may  it  gnaw  thee  llirewdly ! 

[[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

AJhiall  Apartment  in  the  Cajfle,  enter  Rudigere 
miijing  gloomily^  and  muttering  to  hirafelfjome 
time  before  hefpeaks  aloud. 
Rud.  No  no  ;  it  is  to  formlefs  air  diffolved. 
This  chcriili'd  hope,  this  vifion  of  my  brain  ! 
(  Pacing  to  and  fro,  and  then  ftopping  and 
miifing  as  before.) 
1  daily  flood  contrafted  in  her  fight 
With  an  ungainly  fool ;  and  when  Ihe  fmiled, 

Methought But  wherefore  flill  upon  this 

thought. 
Which  was  perhaps  but  a  delulion  then, 
Brood  I  with  ccafelels  torment  ?     Never,  never! 
O  never  more  on  me,  from  Orra'^s  eye, 
Approving  glance  fliall  light,  or  gentle  look ! 
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This  day's  difgrace  mars  all  my  [goodly  dreams'. 
My  path  to  greatnefs  is  at  once  ihut  up. 
Still  in  the  dull  my  gR)vling  fortune  lies. 

(^Striking  his  hreaji  in  defpair') 
Tame  thine  afpiring  fpirit,  lucklefs  wretch  ! 
There  is  no  hope  for  thee  ! 

And  lliall  1  tame  it?  No,  by  faints  and 
devils ! 
The  laws  have  call  me  off  from  every  claim 
Of  houfe  and  kindred,  and  within  my  veins 
Turn'd  noble  blood  to  bafenefs  and  reproach  : 
I'll  call  them  off:  why  fhould  they  be  to  me 
A  bar,  and  no  protection  r 

(^Pacing  again  to  andfro^  and  muttering  low 
Jbrjbme  time  before  he  J  peals  aloud^ 
Aye  ;  this  may  flill  within  my  toils  enthral  her : 
This  is  the  weaknefs  of  her  mind,  on  which 
I'll  clutch  my  hold. 

Unter  Cathrina  behind  him,    hying  her  hand 
upon  him* 

Cath,  Ila  !  fpeak'H  thou  to  thyfelf  ? 

Rud.  {Jiarting')  I  did  not  fpeak. 
Cath.  Thou  did'fl ;  thy  buiy  mind  gave  found 
to  thoughts 
"Which  thou  did'fl  utter  with  a  thick  harfh  voice, 
Like  one  who  fpeaks  in  fleep.      Tell  me  their 
meaning. 
Rud*  And  dofl  thou  fo  prefume  ?  Be  wife } 
be  humble. 

{After  a  poufe^ 
IIjis  Orra  oft  of  late  requefted  the« 
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To  tell  her  ftories  of  the  refllefs  dead  ? 
Of  fpe6tres  riiing  at  the  midnight  watch 
By  the  lone  travellers'  bed  ? 

Cath.  Wherefore   of    late    doll    thou   fo   oft 
enquire 
Of  what  ilie  fays  and  does  ? 

Rud.  Be  wife,  and  anfvver  what  I  afk  of  thee^ 
This  is  thy  duty  now. 

Cath.  Alas,  alas !  I  know  that  one  falfe  flep 
Has  o*er  me  fet  a  flern  and  ruthlefs  mafler. 

Rud,  No,  madam;  *tis  thy  grave  and  virtuous 
feeming ; 
Thy  faint-like  carriage,  rigid  and  demure. 
On  which  thy  high  repute  fo  long  has  flood, 
Endowing  thee  Vvith  right  of  cenforlliip 
O'er  every  fimple  maid,  wliofe  cheerful  youth 
Wears  not  fo  thick  a  maik,  that  o*er  thee  fets 
This  ruthlefs  mailer.     Hereon  rells  my  power: 
I  might  expofe,  and  tlierefore  I  command  thee. 

Cath.  Hulh,  hulh  !  approaching  Heps  ! 
They'll  find  me  here ! 
rU  do  whate'er  thou  wilt. 

Rud.    It  is  but  Maurice:    hie  thee  to  thy 
clofet. 
Where  I  will  fliortly  come  to  thee.     Be  thou 
My  faithful  agent  in  a  weighty  matter. 
On  which  I  now  am  bent,  and  I  will  prove 
Thy  flay  and  flielter  from  the  world's  contempt. 

Cath.  Maurice  to  find  me  here  !    Where  fhall 
I  hide  me  ? 

Rud.   Nowhere,  but  boldly    pafs  him  as  lie 
enters. 
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I'll  find  fome  good  excufe  ;  he  will  be  fileiit :  . 
He  is  my  agent  alfo. 

Caih.  .  Doll  thou  trull  him  ? 

lied.  Avarice  his  mailer  is  as  Ihame  is  thine : 
Therefore  I  trull  to  deal  with  both,  —  Away  ! 

{Enter  Maurice,  i^ajfing  Cathrina  asjlie  goes 
out.) 

Maur,  What,  doth  the  grave  and  virtuous 
Cathrina, 
Youchfafe  to  give  tliee  of  her  company  ? 

Riid.  Yes,  rigid  faint !  llie  has  bellowed  upon 
me 
Some  grave  advice  to  bear  with  pious  meeknefs 
My  late  difcomfiture. 

Maitr.  Ave,  and  Ihe  call'd  it, 

I  could  be  fworn  !    heaven's  judgment  on  thy 
pride. 
Rud.  E'en  fo  :  thou'll  guelled  it.  —  Shall  we 
to  the  ramparts 
And  meet  the  wellern  breeze  ? 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  fpaclous  Apartment ;  enter  Hughobert   and 

Urston. 

Hugh,  (^fpealing  xcith  angry  gejticulatmi  as 
he  enters') 
I  feed  and  clothe  thefe  drones,  and  in  return 
They  cheat,  deceive,  abufe  me  ;  nay,  belike, 
Laugh  in  their  fleeve  the  while.    By  their  advice, 
This  curfcd  tourney  I  proclaimed ;  for  Hill 
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They  puffed  me  up  with  praifes  of  my  fon  — 
His  grace,  his  Ikill  in  arms,  his  horfemanfliip  — 
Count  Falkenflein  to  him  was  but  a  clown  — 
And  fo,  in  Orra's  eyes  to  give  him  honour. 
Full  furely  did  I  think—  I'll  hang  them  all! 
I'll  ftarve  them  in  a  dungeon  lluit  from  light : 
ril  heap  my  boards  no  more  with  dainty  fare 
To  feed  falfe  flatterers. 

Urft,  That  indeed  were  wife  : 

But  art  thou  fure,  when  men  lliall  fpeak  the 

truth. 
That  thou  wilt  feed  them  for  it  ?    I  but  hinted 
In  gentle  words  to  thee,  that  Glottenbal 
Was  praifed  with  partial  or  affected  zeal. 
And  thou  receiv'.d{l  it  angrily. 

Hugh.  Aye,  true  indeed:    but    thou  did'a 
fpeak   of  him 
As  one  bereft  of  all  capacity. 
Now  tho*,  God  wot !  I  look  on  his  defers 
With  no  blind  love,  and  even  in  my  ire 
Will  fometimes  call  him  fool;  yet,  ne'erthelefs. 
He  fl:ill  has  parts  and  talents,  tho'  obfcured 
By  fomc  untoward  failings.  —  Heaven  be  praifed ! 
He  wants  not  ftrength  at  leaft  and  well  turn'd 

limbs. 
Had  they  but  taught  him  how  to  ufe  them. 

Knaves  1 
They  have  negle6led  him. 

{Enter  Glottenbal,  xvho  dra-jcs  hack  o?i  feeing 

his  Father.) 
Advance,  young  Sir  :  art  thou  afraid  of  me  ? 
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That  thus  thou  fhrinkefl  like  a  fculking  thidf 
To  make  difgrace  the  more  apparent  on  thee  ? 
Glot,  Yes,  call  it  then  difgrace,  or  what  you 
pleafe ; 
Had  not  my  lance's  point  fomewhat  awry 

Glanced  on  his  fhield 

Hugh.  E'en  fo  ;  I  doubt  it  not ; 

Thy  lances  point,  and  e\»ery  thing  about  thee 
Hath  glanced  awry.     Go,  rid  my  houfe,  I  fay. 
Of  all  thofe  feafting  flatterers  that  deceive  thee ; 
They    harbour    here    no    more :    difmifs  them 
quickly. 
GloU  Do  it  yourfelf,  my  Lord  ;  you  are,  I 
trow. 
Angry  enough  to  do  it  fharply. 

Hugh.  (turning  to  Urfton)  Faith ! 

He  gibes  me  fairly  here  ;  there's  reafon  in*t ; 
Fools  Ipcak  pot  thus,     (/o  Glottenbal)    Go  to  i 

if  I  am  angry. 
Thou  art  a  gracelefs  fon  to  tell  me  fo. 

Glot.  Have  you  not  bid  me  Hill  to  fpeak  the 

truth  ? 
Hugh,    {to   Urflon)   Again  thou  hear'il    he 

makes  an  apt  reply. 
Urjf.  He  wants  not  words. 
Hugh.  Nor  meaning  neither,  Father. 

Enter  Eleanora. 
Well  Dame  ;  where  hafl:  thou  been  ? 

El.  I  came  from  Orra. 

Hugh.  Haft  thou  been  pleading  in  our  fon's 
excufe  ? 
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And  how  did  Ihe  receive  it  ? 

EL  I  tried  to  do  it,  but  her  prefent  humour 
Is  jell  and  merriment.     She  is  behind  mCj, 
Stopping  to  ftroke  a  hound,  that  in  the  corridor 
Came  to  her  fawningly  to  be  careft. 

Glot.  (Jijlening')    Aye  flie  is  coming ;    light 
and  quick  her  Heps  ; 
So  found  they,  when  her  fpirits  are  unruly. 
But  I  am  bold  ;  Hie  Ihall  not  mock  me  now. 

{Enter  Ork-\,  Uippmg  gayhj,  and  playing  tiilh 
theJl)ld,->  of  herJcayJV) 

Methinks  you  trip  it  briflcly,  gentle  Dame. 

Or,  Does  it  offend  you,  noble  Knight. 

(Hot.  Go  to  \ 

I  know  your  meaning.  V/herefore  finile  you  fo  ? 

Or.  Becaufe,   good   iboth  !    with   tired    and 
aching  lides 
I  have  not  power  to  laugh, 

Glot.  Full  well  I  know  why  thou  fo  merry  art. 
Thou  think'il  of  him  to  whom  thou  gav'fl  that 

fprig 
Of  hopeful  green,  his  rufty  cafque  to  grace, 
Wliilll  at  thy  feet  his  honour'd  glave  he  laid. 

Or.  Nay,  rather  lay,  of  him,  who  at  my  feet 
From  his  proud  courfer's  back,  more  gallantly 
Laid  his  mod  precious  felf ;  then  dole  away. 
Thro'  modelly,  unthank'd,  nor  left  beliind 
Of  all  his  geer  that  ilutter'd  in  the  dult. 
Or  glove  or  band,  or  fragment  oi^  torn  iiofe 
For  dear  remcmbrancc-fake,  that  in  my  lleevQ 
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I  might  have  fluck  it.      O !  thou  wrong'fl  me 

much 
To  think  my  merriment  a  rePrence  hath 
To  any  one  but  him.     (Laughing.) 

EL  Nay  Orra ;    thefe  wild  fits  of  uncurb'd 

laughter, 
Athwart  the  gloomy  tenor  of  your  mind. 
As  it  has  lowVd  of  late,  fo  keenly  call, 
Unfuited  feem  and  llrange. 

Or,  O  nothing  flrange,  my  gentle  Eleanora  ! 
Did'ft  thou  ne*er  fee  the  fwallows  veering  bread. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  fome  murky  cloud 
In  the  funn'd  glimpfes  of  a  llormy  day. 
Shiver  in  filv'ry  brightnefs  ? 
Or  boatman's  oar  as  vivid  lightning  flafli 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  fpirit*s  path 
Tracks  the  ftiil  waters  of  fome  fallen  lake  ? 
Or  lonely  Tower,  from  its  brown  mafs  of  woods. 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  fun 
One  haity  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 
doling  in  darknefs  round  it  ?  —  Gentle  Friend ! 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  fad  yeflerday. 
And  may  be  fo  to-morrow. 

Glot.  And  wherefore  art  thou  fad,  unlefs  it  is 
From    thine  own  way-ward  .humour  ?    Other 

Dames 
Were  they  fo  courted,  would  be  gay  and  happy. 
Or.  Wayward  it  needs  mud  be,  iince  I  am 

fad 
When  llich  perfection  woos  me. 

Pray  good  Glottcnbal,. 
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How  did' ft  thou  learn  with  fuch  a  wond*rousgrace 

To  tofs  thy  armed  heels  up  in  the  air, 

And  clutch  with  outfpread  han  ds  the  flipp'ry  fand  ? 

I  was  the  more  amaz'd  at  thy  dexterity. 

As  this,  of  all  the  feats  which  thou,  before-hand, 

Did'ft  promife  to  perform,  mofl  modeftly. 

Thou  did'ft  forbear  to  mention, 

-    Glot.  Gibe  away  ! 

I  care  not  for  thy  gibing.     With  fair  lifts 

And  no  black  arts  againft  me 

Hugh,     (^advancing  angrily  from  the  bottom  of 

thejlage  to  Glottenbal,) 
Hold  thy  peace  ! 
( To  Orra)    And,  Madam,  be  at  leaft  fomewhat 

reftrained 
In  your  unruly  humour,  *. 

Or.  Pardon,  my  Lord  :  I  knew  not  you  were 

near  me. 
My  humour  is  unruly  :  with  your  leave, 
I  will  retire  till  I  have  curb'd  it  better. 
(To  Eleanora.)  I  would  not  lofe  your  company, 

fweet  Countefs. 
El.  We'll  go  together  then. 

[Exeunt  Orra  and  Eleanora. 
{Manet   Hughobert ;     '^ho    paces   angrily 

about  the  ftage,  xchile  Glottenbal  Jlands 

on  the  Jront,  thumping   his  legs  zvith   his 

JJieath'd  rajiier.) 
There  is  no  ftriving  with  a  forvwird  girl. 
Nor  pulliing  on  a  fool.     My  harafled  life, 
Day  after  day,  more  irkfome  grows.  —  Curs' J 

bane ! 
I'll  toil  no  more  for  this  untoward  match- 

VOL,  III.  C 
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(^Enter  Rudigerk,  Jfealing  behind  and  I'lftenlng^ 
Rud.  You  are  diflurb'd,  my  Lord. 
Ilvgh.  Wliat  is  it  thou  i    I  am  dillurbed  in* 

footh  ! 
Rnd.  Aye,  Orra  has  been  here,   and  fome 
light  words 
Of  girlifli  levity  have  mov'd  you.     How  ! 
Toil  for  this  match  no  more  !  AVhat  elfe  remains. 
If  this  fliould  be  abandon'd,  noble  Aldenberg ! 
That  can  be  worth  your  toil  ? 

Hugh.  I'll  match  the  cub  elfewhere. 
Rud.  What  call  ye  matching  ? 
Hugh.  Surely  for  him  fome  other  virtuous 
maid 
Of  high  defccnt,  tho*  not  fo  richly  dowried. 
May  be  obtain'd. 

Riid.  Within  your  walls,  perhaps. 

Some  waiting  gentle-woman,  who  perchance 
May  be  fome  iifty  generations  back 
Defcended  from  a  king,  he  will  himfelf. 
Ere  long  obtain,  without  your  aid,  my  Lord. 
Hugh.  Thou  mak'ft  me  mad  !    the  dolt !    the 
fenfelefs  dolt ! 
What  can  I  do  for  him  ?  I  cannot  force 
A  noble  maid  entrufted  to  my  care. 
I,  the  fole  guardian  of  her  helplefs  youth. 
Rud.  That  were  indeed  unfit :    but  there  are 
means 
To  make  her  yield  confent. 

Hugh.  Then  by  my  faith,  good  friend,  I'll 
.  call  thee  wizard. 
If  thou   can '11  find  them  out.      What  means 
already. 
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Short  of  compulfion,  have  we  left  untried  ? 
And  now  the  term  of  my  authority 
Wears  to  its  clofe. 
Rud.  I  know  it  well;  and  therefore  powerful 
means, 
And  of  quick  operation,  mull  be  fought. 
Hugh.     Speak  plainly  to  me  ? 
Rud,  I  have  watch'd  her  long. 

I've  feen  her  cheek  flufli'd  with  the  rofy  glow 
Of  jocund  fpirits,  deadly  pale  become 
At  tale  of  nightly  fprite  or  apparition, 
Such  as  all  hear,  'tis  true,  with  greedy  ears. 
Saying,  "  Saints  fave  us  !"  but  forget  as  quicklVi 
I've  mark'd   her  long  :  Ihe   has,  with  all   her 

flirewdnefs 
And  playful  merriment,  a  gloomy  fancy. 
That  broods  within  itfelf  on  fearful  things. 
Huglu  And  what  doth  this  avail  us  ? 
Rud.  Hear  me  outi 

Your  ancient  caftle  in  the  Suabian  forcll 
Hath,  as  too  well  you  know,  belonging  to  it, 
Or  falfe  or  true,  frightful  reports*      There  hold 

her 
Stri6lly  confined  in  fombre  banifliment ; 
And  doubt  not  but  flie  will,    ere  long,   full 

gladly 
Her  freedom  purchafe  at  the  price  you  name. 
Hugh.  On  what  pretence  can  I  confine  lier 
there  ? 
It  wore  mofl  odious. 

Rud.  Can  pretence  be  wanting  ? 

Has  Ihc  not  favour  fliewn  to  Theobald, 
c  3 
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Who  in  your  neighbourhood,  with  his  fworn  friend 
The  Banneret  of  Bafle,  fufpicioufly 
Prolongs  his  ft  ay  ?  A  poor  and  paltry  Count, 
Unmeet  to  match  with  her.     And  want  ye  then 
A  reafon  for  removing  her  with  fpeed 
To  fome  remoter  quarter  ?  Out  upon  it ! 
You  are  too  fcrupulous. 

Hugh.  Thy  fcheme  is  good,  but  cruel. 

(Glottenbal — who  has  been  drawing  nearer 
to  them,  and  attending  to  the  lajl  part  of 
their  difcourfe.') 
Glot.  O  much  I  like  it,  dearly  wicked  Rudigere ! 
She  then  will  turn  her  mind  to  other  thoughts 
Than  fcornful  gibes  at  me. 

Hugh.  I  to  her  father  fwore  I  would  protect 
her : 
I  would  fulfill  his  will. 

Rud.  And,  in  that  will,  her  father  did  defire 
She  might  be  match'd  with  this  your  only  fon  ; 
Therefore  you're  firmly  bound  all  means  to  ufe 
That  may  the  end  attain. 

Hugh.  Walk  forth  with  me,  we'll  talk  of  thi? 
at  large. 

[Exeunt  Hugh,  and  Rud. 
(^Manet  Glottenbal,  'who  comes  forward  Jron\ 
the  bottom  of  the  fage  with  the  a&ion  of 
a  knight  advancing  to  the  charge.) 
Yes,  thus  it  is  :  I  have  the  flight  o't  now : 
And  were  the  combat  yet  to  come,  I'd  Ihew 

them 
I'm  not  a  whit  behind  the  bravefl  knight, 
Crois  luck  excepted. 
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Enter  Maurice. 
Maur.  My  Lord,  indulge  us  of  your  courtefy* 
Glot.  In  what  I  pray  ? 
Maur.  Did  not  Fernando  tell  you  ? 

We  are  all  met  within  our  focial  bowser  j 
And  I  have  wager*d  on  your  head,  that  none 
But  you  alone,  within  the  Count's  domains. 
Can  to  the  bottom  drain  the  chafed  horn.    • 
Come  ;  do  not  linger  here  w^hen  glory  calls  you. 
Glot.  Thinkfl  thou  that  Theobald  could  diink 

fo  floutly  ? 
Maur.  He,  paltry  chief!  he  herds  with  fober 
burghers  ; 
A  goblet,  half  its  fize,  would  conquer  him. 

[EXJEUNT. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Gar  den  with  Trees  and  Shrubs^S^x- 
Orra,  Theobald,  and  HAmuA-sare  difcovered 
in  a  Jliaded  Walk  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  Stage, 

Jpeak'mg  in  dumb  Show,  which  theij  crofs,  dis- 
appearing behind  the  Trees,  and  are  prefenily 

followed  by  Cathrina  and  Alice,  who  conti- 
nue walking  there:  Or.  Thco.  and  Hart,  ^hen 
appear  again,  entering  near  the  front  of  tJie 
Stage. 

Dr.  {talking  to  Hart,  as  flie  enters) 

AND  fo,  lince  fate  has  made  me,  woe  the  day ! 
That  poor  and  good-for-nothing,  helplels 
being, 
Woman  yclept,  I  niufl  confign  myfelf 
With  all  my  lands  and  rights  into  the  hands 
Of  ibme  proud  man,  and  fay,  "  Take  all,  I  pray. 
And  do  me  in  return  the  grace  and  favour 
To  be  my  mailer," 

Hart.  Nay,  gentle  lady  !  you  conllrain  my 
words 
And  load  them  with  a  meaning  harfh  and  foreign 
To  what  they  truly  bear.  —  A  mailer !  No  : 
A  valiant  gentle  mate,  who  in  the  field 
Or  in  the  council  will  maintain  your  right : 
A  noble,  equal  partner. 

Or.  (Jhaking  her  head)  Well  I  know 
In  fuch  a  partncrfhip,  the  fliare  of  power 
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Allotted  to  the  wife.     See  ;  noble  Falkenllein 
Hath  filent  been  the  while,  nor  fpoke  one  word 
In  aid  of  all  your  fpecious  arguments. 
What's  your  advice,  my  Lord  ?  {to  Theo.) 
Theo.  Ah,  noble  Orra! 

'Twere  like  felf-murder  to  give  honeft  counfel, 
Then  urge  me  not.  —  I  frankly  do  confefs 
I  Ihould  be  more  heroic  than  I  am. 

Or.  Right  well  I  fee  thy  head  approves  my 
plan. 
And  by  and  by,  fo  will  thy  generous  heart. 
In  fliort,  I  would,  without  another's  leave. 
Improve  the  low  condition  of  my  peafants. 
And  cherifli  them  in  peace.     Ev'n  now  mc- 

thinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  fides,  up-heaves  its  roof, 
Like  to  a  hillock  mov'd  by  lab'ring  mole. 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clamb'ring  up  its 

walls, 
Rofes  and  ev'ry  gay  and  fragrant  plant. 
Before  my  fancy  flands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 

{Looking  pUuffidtij  thro*  her  Jingers  like  a 
Jliew-glajs) 
Peep  thro'  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The   flowers   grow    not  too   clofe  j    and  there 

within 
Tliou'lt  fee  fome  half  a  dozen  rofy  brats, 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk;  — 
Thofe  are  my  mountain  elves.     See'fl  thou  not 
Their  very  forms  diftin(^ly  ? 

C4 
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Theo.  O  mofl  diflin6lly  !  And  mofl  beautiful 
The  fight !  Which  fweetly  llirreth  in  the  heart 
Feehngs  that  gladden  and  ennoble  it. 
Dancing  like  fun-beams  on  the  rippled  fea : 
A  blelfed  pi6lure !  Foul  befall  the  man, 
Whofe  narrow  felfifli  foul  would  Ihade  or  mar  it!' 

Hart.  To  this  right  heartily  I  fay  Amen ! 
But  if  there  be  a  man,  whofe  gen'rous  foul 

(^turning  to  Orra) 
Like  ardour  fills ;  who  would  with  thee  purfue 
Thygen'rous  plan ;  who  would  his  harnefs  don— . 
Or.  (^putting  her  hand  07i  him,  in  gentle  inter- 

7niption) 
Nay,  valiant  Banneret,  who  would,  an'  pleafe 

you, 
His  harnefs  doff:  all  feuds,  all  flrife  forbear. 
All  military  rivalfliip,  all  lull 
Of  added  power,  and  live  in  fi^eady  quietnefs 
A  mild  and  fofl:'ring  Lord.     Know  you  of  one 
That  would  fo  fiiare  my  talk  ?  —  You  anfwer 

not. 
And  your  brave  friend  methinks  cafl:s  on  the 

ground 
A  thoughtful  look ;  wots  he  of  fuch  a  Lord  ? 

(Jo  Theo.) 
Theo.  Wot  I  of  fuch  a  Lord!  —  No,  noble 

Orra, 
I  do  not,  nor  does  Hartman,  tho*  perhaps 
His  friendfliip  may  betray  his  judgment.     No-; 
None  fuch  exifl ;  we  are  all  fierce,  contentious, 
Refl:lefs  and  proud,  and  prone  to  vengeful  feuds  5 
The  very  difl,ant  found  of  war  excites  us. 
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Like  coiirfers  lifl'ning  to  the  chafe,  who  paw 
And  fret  and  bite  the  curbing  rein.    Trull  none 
To  crofs  thy  gentle,  but  moft  princely  purpofe. 
Who  hath  on  head  a  circling  helmet  wore. 
Or  ever  grafp'd  a  glave.  —  But  ne'erthelefs 
There  is  —  I  know  a  man.  —  Might  I  be  bold? 
07\  Being  fo  honeft,  boldnefs  is  your  right. 
Theo.  Permitted  then,  I'll  fay,  I  know  a  man, 
Tho*  moll  unworthy  Orra's  Lord  to  be. 
Who,  as  her  champion,  friend,  devoted  foldier. 
Might  yet  commend  himfelf ;  and,  fo  received. 
Who  would  at  her  command,  for  her  defence 
His  fword  right  proudly  di'^w.     An  honour'd 

fword. 
Like  that  which  at  the  gate  of  Paradife 
From  Heps  prophane  the  blelTed  region  guarded. 
Or,  Thanks  to  the  gen'rous  knight !  I  alfo 
know 
The  man  thou  would'll  commend ;  and  when 

my  Hate 
Such  fervice  needeth,  to  no  Iword  but  his 
Will  I  that  fervice  owe. 

Theo,  Moll  noble   Orra !   greatly  is  he  ho« 
nour'd  ^ 
And  will  not  murmur  that  a  higher  willi. 
Too  high,  and  too  prefumptuous,  is  repreft. 

{Kilfing  her  hand  zcith  great  rcfped) 
■  Or,  Nay,  Ilodolph  Hartman,  clear  that  cloudy 

brow, 
And  look  on  Falkenllein  and  on  myfelf. 
As  two  co-burghers  of  tliy  native  city, 
(For  fuch  I  mean  ere  long  to  be,)  and  claimiii;; 
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From  thee,  as  cadets  from  an  elder  born, 
Thy  chearing  equal  kindnels. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  The  Count  is  now  at  leifure  to  receive 
TheLordot'Falkenftein,and  Rodolph  Hartman. 
Hart  We  fhall  attend  him  lliortly. 

{^Edit  Servant.) 
{Afidc  to  Theo.)  —  Mull  %vc  now 
Our  purpob'd  fuit,  to  fomc  pretended  matter 
Of  llighter  import  change? 

Theo.  {to  Hart,  aftde)  AlTuredly. — 
.Madam,  I  take  my  lea\-e  with  all  devotion. 
Hart.  I  with  all  friendly  wiflies. 

[Exeunt  Theo.  and  Hart. 
(Cathuin'A  and  Alice  now  advance  through 
the  Jhruf)S,  S^r.  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftage, 
rchile  OraiA  remains^  UTapped  in  thought, 
on  the  front.) 
Cath.  Madam,  you're  thoughtful ;  fomething 
occupies 
Your  buly  mind. 

Or.  \\'hat    was't    we    talk'd    of,    when    the 
worthy  Banneret 
With  Fulkenflein  upon  our  converfe  broke  ? 
Cath.  How  we  fliould  fpend  our  time,  when 
in  your  caftle 
You  fliall  your  Hate  maintain  in  ancient  fplen- 

dour, 
With  all  your  vaflals  round  you. 
Or.  Aye,  fo  it  was. 
AL  And  you  did  fay,  my  Lady, 
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It  fhould  not  be  a  cold  unfocial  grandeur  : 
That  you  would  keep,  the  wliile,  a  merry  houfe. 
Or.  O  doubt  it  not !   I'll  gather  round  my 
board 
All  that  heav*n  fends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighb'ring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.     AVithin  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn-out  man  of  arms,  (of  whom  too  many. 
Nobly  defcendcd,  rove  like  recklefs  vagrants 
From  one  proud  chieftain's  caftle  to  another. 
Half  chid,  half  honour'd,)  Ihall  o'tip-toe  tread, 
Tofling  his  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boafts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by.  —  Mufic  we'll  have  ;  and  oft 
The  bickering  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
Shall,  thund'ring  loud,  ftrike  on  the  diftant  ear 
Of  'nightcd  travellers,  who  fliall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footfteps  tow'rds  the  cheering 

din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloifler'dyUnd  demure 
We  Ihall  not  be.    Will  this  content  ye,  damlels  ? 
Al.  O  pairing  vrell !  'twill  be  a  pleafant  life ; 
Free  from  all  Hern  fubje<!!lion  j  blithe  and  fan- 
ciful ; 
We'll  do  whate'er  we  liil. 

Cath.  That  right  and  prudent  is,  I  hope  thoa 

meanefl. 
Al.  Why  ever  fo  fufpicious  and  fo  flri6l .? 
llow  could'fl  thou  think  I  had  another  meaning? 
{To  Orra)  And  fliall  we  ramble  in  the  woods 

full  oft 
With  hound  and  horn  ? — that  is  my  dearefl  joy« 
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Or.  Thou  iTinn'fl  me  fall,  good  Alice.     Do 
not  doubt 
This  fhall  be  wanting  to  us.     Ev'ry  feafon 
Shall  have  its  fuited  padime  :  even  Winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with 

fnow. 
And  chok'd  up  valleys  from  our  manfion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guell  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forfaking. 
In  fome  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire. 
We'll  hold  our  little,  fnug,  domeftic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  fong  and  tale  between. 
Catk.  And  ilories  too,  I  ween,  of  ghofls  and 
fpirits, 
And  things  unearthly,  that  on  Michael's  eve 
Rife  from  the  yawning  tombs. 

Or.  Thou  thinkell  then  one  night  o'  th'  year 
is  truly 
More  horrid  than  the  reft. 

Cath.  Perhaps  'tis  only  filly  fuperftition  : 
But  yet  it  is  weU  known  the  Count's  brave 

father 
Would  rather  on  a  glacier's  point  have  lain. 
By  angry  tempefts  rock'd,  than  on  that  night 
Sunk  in  a  downy  couch  in  Brunier's  caftle. 
Or.  How  pray  ?  What  fearful  thing  did  fcare 

him  fo  ? 
Cath.    Haft  thou    ne'er  heard  the   ftory  of 
Count  Hugo, 
His  anceftor,  who  flew  the  hunter-knight  ? 

Or.  {eagerly')  Tell  it  I  pray  thee. 
♦    Al.  Cathrina,  tell  it  not :  it  is  not  right ') 
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Such  florles  ever  change  her  cheerful  fpirits 

To  gloomy  penfivenefs ;  her  rofy  bloom 

To  the  wan  colour  of  a  Ihrouded  corfe. 

( To  Orra)  What  pleafure  is  there.  Lady,  when 

thy  hand, 
Cold  as  the  valley's  ice,  with  hafty  grafp 
Seizes  on  her  who  fpeaks,  while  thy  (hrunk  form 
Cow'ring  and  Ihiv'ring  Hands  with  keen  turn'd 

ear 
To  catch  what  follows  of  the  paufing  tale  ? 
Or.  And  let  me  cow'ring  Hand,  and  be  my 
touch 
The  valley's  ice  :  there  is  a  pleafure  in  it. 
Al.  Say'ft  thou  indeed  there  is  a  pleafure  in  it? 
Or,  Yea,  when  the  cold  blood  llioots  through 
every  vein : 
When  every  hair's-pit  on  my  {hrunken  fkin 
A  knotted  knoll  becomes,  and  to  mine  ears 
Strange  inward  founds  awake,  and  to  mine  eyes 
Rulh  ftranger  tears,  there  is  a  joy  in  fear. 

(Catclting  hold  ofCathrind) 
Tell  it,  Cathrina,  for  the  life  within  me 
Beats  thick,  and  llirs  to  hear  it. 
He  flew  the  hunter-kniffht  ? 

Cath.  Since  I  mud  tell  it,  then,  the  flory  gocsr 
That  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  anceftor 
Of  Hughobert  and  alfo  of  yourfelf, 
From  hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 
A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forell. 
Well  the  Black  Forefl  named,  into  his  callle. 
And  there,  within  his  chamber,  murder'd  liim — 
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Or.  Merciful  Heaven  !  and  in  my  veins  ther<* 
runs 
A  murderer's  blood.  Said'^fl  thou  not,  murdered 
him  ? 

Cat/i,  Aye  ;  as  lie  lay  afleep,  at  dead  of  night. 

Or.  A  deed  mod  horrible  ! 

Cath.  It  was   on   Michael's  eve  ;    and  fince 
that  tune, 
The  neighb'ring  hinds  oft   licar  the  midnight 

yell 
Of  fpcctre-hounds,  and  fee  the  fpeililre  (hapes 
Of  huntfmcn  on  their  fable  Heeds,  with  ilill 
A  nobler  hunter  riding  in  their  van 
To  cheer  the   defp'rate  chace,    by  moonlight 

fiiewn, 
AVhen  wanes  its  horn,  in  long  October  nights. 

Or.  This  hath  been  often  feen  ? 

Cafli.  Aye,  fo  they  fay. 

"But,  as  the  llory  goes,  on  Michael's  eve. 
And  on  that  night  alone  of  all  the  year, 
Hie  hunter-knight  liimielf,  having  a  horn 
Thrice  founded  at  the  gates,  the  caftle  enters  j 
And,  in  the  very  chamber  where  he  died. 
Calls  on  liis  murd'rer,  or  in  his  default 
^Some  true  defcendant  of  his  houfe,  to  loofe 
His  Ipirit  from  its  torment  ;  for  his  body 
Is  laid  i'the  earth  unblefs'd,  and  none  can  tell 
The  Ipot  of  its  interment. 

Or.  Call  on  fome  true  defcendant  of  his  race  ! 
Tt  were  to  fuch  a  fearfid  interview. 
But  in  that  chamber,  on  that  night  alone  — 
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Hath  he  elfewhere  to  any  of  the  race 
Appeared?  or  hath  he  power 

Al.  Nay,  nay,  forbear  : 

See  how  fhc  looks.  {To  Orra)  I  fear  thou  art  not 
welL 

Or,  There  is  a  fickly  faintnefs  come  upon  me* 

AU  And  did'fl  thou  fay  there  is  a  joy  in  fear: 

Or.  My  mind  of  late  has  llrangc  impreffions 
ta'en. 
I  know  not  how  it  is. 

AL                              A  few  nights  fince. 
Stealing  o*tiptoe,  foftly  thro*  your  chamber^ 
Towards  my  own 

Or.  O   heaven   defend   us  !    did'll   thou  He 
aught  there  ? 

AL  Only  your  fleeping  felf.    But  you  appeared 
Dillrefs*d  and  troubled  in   your  dreams  ;  and 

once 
I  thought  to  wake  you  ere  I  left  the  chamber. 
But  I  forbore. 

Or.  And  glad  I  am  thou  did'/f. 

It  is  not  dreams  I  fear  ;  for  Itill  with  me 
There  is  an  indiftin6tnefs  o'er  them  caft, 
Like  the  dull  gloom  of  miily  twih'ght,  where 
Before  mine  eyes  pais  all  incongruous  things, 
Huge,  horrible  and  llrangc,  on  which  I  ftare 
As  idiots  do  upon  this  changeful  world 
With  nor  furprife  nor  fpeculation.     No  ; 
Dreams  I  fear  not :  it  is  the  dreadfid  waking. 
When   in   deep   midnight   Itillnefs,    the   roufed 

fancy 
Takes  U])  t)i*  imperfeel  lliudows  of  its  lleep, 

J5 
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Like  a  marr'd  fpeech  fnatch'd  from  a  bungler's 

mouth, 
Shaping  their  forms  diflin6lively  and  vivid 
To  vifions  horrible  :  —  this  is  my  bane  ;  — 
It  is  the  dreadful  waking  that  I  fear. 

AL  Well,  fpeak  of  other  things.      There  in 
good  time 
Your  ghollly  father  comes  with  quickened  fleps, 
Like  one  who  bears  fome  tidings  good  or  ill. 
Heaven  grant  they  may  be  good  ! 

Eitler  Urston. 

Or.  Father,  you  feem  dillurb'd. 

t/r.  Daughter  I  am  in  truth  dillurb'd.     The 
Count 
Has  o'the  fudden,  being  much  enraged 
That  Falkenflein  flill  lingers  near  thefe  walls, 
Refolv'd  to  fend  thee  hence,  to  be  a  while 
In  banifliment  detained,  till  on  his  fon 
Thou  look'fl  with  better  favour. 

Or.  Aye  indeed ! 

That  is  to  fay  perpetual  banifliment : 
A  fentence  light  or  heavy,  as  the  place 
Is  fweet  or  irkfome  he  would  fend  me  to. 

Ur.  He  will  contrive  to  make  it,  doubt  him 
not, 
Irkfome  enough.  Therefore  I  would  advife  thee 
To  feign  at  leaft,  but  for  a  little  time, 
A  difpofition  to  obey  his  wiflies. 
He*s  flern,  but  not  relcntlefs  ;  and  his  dame^ 
The  gentle  Eleanor,  will  ilill  befriend  you. 
When  fit  occafion  ferves. 
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Or.  VThsit  faid'fl  thou,  Patlier  ? 

To  feign  a  difpofition  to  obey ! 
I  did  miftake  thy  words. 

Ur/l.  No,  gentle  daughter  ; 

So  prefs'd,  thou  may  ell  feign  and  yet  be  blame- 

lefs. 
A  trufly  guardian's  faith  with  thee  he  holds  not^ 
And  therefore  thou  art  free  to  meet  his  wrongs 
With  what  defence  thou  ha(L 

Or.  {p?^oudIj/)  Nay  pardon  me ;  I,  "witli  an 
unfhorn  crown, 
Mufl  hold  the  truth  in  plain  llmplicity. 
And  am  in  nice  diflin6tions  mofl  unfkilful. 

Ur/L  Lady,  have  I  deferv'd  this  fharpnefs  i 
oft 
Tliine  infant  hand  has  flrok'd  this  fhaven  crown :. 
Thou*ft  ne'er  till  now  reproached  it, 

Or.  (burjling  into  tears)    - 
Pardon,  O  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Urflon  ! 
Pardon  a  wayward  child,  whofe  eager  temper 
Doth  fometimes  mar  the  kindnefs  of  her  heart. 
Father,  am  I  forgiven  ?     {Hangiiig  on  him.') 

Ur^Ji.  Thou  art,  thou  art : 

Thou   art  forgiven  j  more  tlian  forgiven,  my 
child. 

Or.  Tlien  lead  me  to  the  Count,  I  will  myfelf 
Learn  his  ftern  purpofe. 

Ur.  In  the  hall  he  is. 

Seated  in  Hate,  and  waiting  to  receive  you. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III. 
A  ^fpacious  Apartme?it,  or  Barents  Hall,  *iiith  a 
Chair  of  State,  Hughobert,  Ei.eanora,  and 
Glottenbal  enter  near  the  Front,  fpeaking 
as  they  enter ;  and  afteri£ards  enter  VqJJals 
and  Attendants,  who  t^atige  thenifelves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Stage. 

Hugh.  Ceafe,  Dame !     I  will  not  hear ;  thou 
ftriv'fl  in  vain 
With  thy  weak  pleadings.     Orra  hence  mud  go 
Within  the  hour,  unlefs  ihe  will  engage 
Her  plighted  word  to  marry  Glottenbal. 

Glot.  Aye,  and  a  mighty  hardfliip,   by  the 
mafs  ! 

Hugh,  I've  fummon*d  her  in  folemn  form 
before  me. 
That  thefe  my  vaflals  lliould  my  a6l  approve. 
Knowing  my  right  of  guardianfliip  ;  and  alfo 
That  her  late  father,  in  his  dying  moments, 
Did  will  Ihe  fhould  be  married  to  my  fon  ; 
Which  will,  Ihe  now  muft  promife  to  obey, 
Or  take  the  confequence. 

El.  But  why  fo  hafty  ? 

Hugh.  Why,  fay'll  thou  !     Falkenftein  Hill  in 
thefe  parts 
Lingers  with  fly  intent.     Even  now  he  left  me, 
After  an  interview  of  fmall  importance. 
Which  he  and  Hartman,  as  a  blind  pretence 
>or  feeing  Orra,  formally  requefled. 
I  fay  again  Ihe  mull  forthwith  obey  me. 
Or  take  the  confequence  of  wayward  wilj. 
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El  Nay,  not  for  Orra  do  I  now  entreat 
So  much  as  for  tliyfelf.     Bethink  thee  well 
What  honour  thou  fhalt  have,  when  it  is  known 
Thy  ward  from  thy  prote6ting  roof  was  fent ; 
Thou  who  fliould'fl  be  to  her  a  friend,  a  father. 
Hugh.  But  do  I  fend  her  unprote6ted  ?     No ! 
Brave  Rudigere  condu6ls  her  with  a  band 
Of  trufty  fpearmen.     In  her  new  abode 
She  will  be  fafe  as  here. 

EL  Ha  !    Rudigere  ! 

Put'll  thou  fuch  truft  in  him  ?     Alas,  my  Lord ! 
His  heart  is  full  of  cunning  and  deceit. 
Wilt  thou  to  him  the  flower  of  all  thy  race 
Raflily  intrufl  ?     O  be  advifed  my  Lord ! 

Hugh.  Thy  ghollly   flither   tells   thee   fo,  I 
doubt  not. 
Another  priell  confeifes  Rudigere, 
And   Urfton  likes   him  not.     But  can'H  thou 

think. 
With  auglit  but  honed  purpofe,  he  would  chufe 
From  all  her  women  the  fevcre  Cathrina, 
So  ftriclly  virtuous,  for  lier  companion  ? 
This  puts  all  doubt  to  filence.     Say  no  more, 
Elfe  I  Ihall  think  thou  plead'fl  againll  my  fon. 
More  witli  a  (lep-damc's  than  a  mother's  feelings. 
Glot.  Aye,  marry  docs  (lie  fatlier  !     And  for- 
footh ! 
Rcficards  me  as  a  fool.     No  marvel  then 
That  Orra  fcorns  me  ;  being  taught  by  her, — 
How  Ihould  flic  elfb  ?  —  So  to  conlider  me. 
Hugh,  (to  Glotlenbal)  Tut !  hold  thy  tongue, 
EL  '  He  wrongs  me  much,  my  Lord. 
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Hugh.  No  more,  for  here  flie  comes. 

•{^Enter  Orra,  attended  by  Urston,  Alice  and 
Cathrina,  and  Hugiiobert  feats  himfelf  in 
hu  chair  qf  Jfate,  the  VaJJcds^  ^c.  ranging 
the/Tifelvea  on  each  fide.') 

Hugh,  {to  Orra)  Madam  and  ward,  placed 
under  mine  authority. 
And  to  my  cliarge  committed  by  my  kinfman, 
Ulric  of  Aldenberg,  thy  noble  father  ; 
Having  ail  gentle  means  elTay'd  to  win  thee 
To  the  fulfilment  of  his  dying  will, 
That  did  decree  his  heirefs  fliould  be  married 
"With  Glottenbai  n\j  heir ;  I  folemnly 
Now  call  upon  thee,  ere  that  rougher  means 
Be  ufed  for  this  good  end,  to  promife  truly. 
Thou  wilt,  within  a  fliort  and  ilated  time. 
Before  the  altar  give  thy  plighted  faith 
To  this  my  only  fon.     I  wait  thine  anfwer. 
Orra  of  Aldenberg,  wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Or.  Count  of  the  iame,  my  lord  and  guardian, 
I  will  noL 

Hugh.  Have  a  care  thou  fro  ward  maid' 

'Tis  thy  lad  opportunity :  ere  long 
Thou  fhalt,  within  a  dreary  dwelling  pent. 
Count  thy  dull  hours,  told  by  the  dead  man's 

watch. 
And  Willi  thou  had'f!-  not  been  fo  proudly  wilful. 
■  O?*.  And  let  my  dull  hours  by  the  dead  man's 
watch 
Be  told ;  yea,  make  me  too  the  dead  man's 
■mate. 
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My  dwelling  place  the  nailed  coffin  ;  ilill 
I  would  nrefer  it  to  the  livincr  Lord 

J.  O 

Your  goodiiefs  offers  me. 

Hugh..  Art  thou  bewitch'd  ? 

Is  he  not  young,  well  featured  and  well  form'd  t 
And  doft  thou  put  him  in  thy  eltimation 
With  bones  and  fiieeted  clay  ? 
Beyond  endurance  is  thy  llubborn  fpirit. 
Right  well  thy  father  knew  that  all  thy  fex 
Stubborn    and   headilrong    are  j   therefore,   in 

wifdom. 
He  vefted  me  with  power  that  might  compel 

thee 
To  what  he  will'd  lliould  be. 

Or.  O  not  in  wifdom  \ 

Say  rather  in  that  weak,  but  gen'rous  faith. 
Which  faid  to  him,  the  cope  of  heaven  would  fall 
And  fmothcr  in  its  cradle  his  fwath'd  babe. 
Rather  than  thou,  his  mate  in  arms,  his  kinf- 

man. 
Who  by  his  fide  in  many  a  field  had  fought, 
Should'fl  take  advantage  of  his  confidence 
For  fordid  ends.  — 

My  brave  and  noble  father ! 
A  voice  comes  from  thy  grave  and  cries  againfl 

it. 
And  bids  me  to  be  bold.     Thine  awful  form 
Riles  before  me,  —  and  that  look  of  anguifli 
On  thy  dark  brow  !  —  O  no  !  I  blame  thee  not, 
JJvgh.  Tliou  feem'fl  befide  thyfelf  with  fucl^ 
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And   flrangely-flafliing    eyes.      Reprefs    tliefd 

fancies. 
And  to  plain  reafon  liflen.     Thou  haft  faid. 
For  fordid  ends  I  have  advantage  ta'en. 
Since  thy  brave  father*s  death,  by  war  and  com- 

pa6l. 
Thou  of  thy  lands  haft  loft  a  third  ;  whilft  I, 
By  happy  fortune,  in  my  heir's  behalf. 
Have  doubled  my  domains  to  what  they  were 
When  Ulric  chofe  him  as  a  match  for  thee. 
Or,  O,  and  what  fpeaketh  this,  but  that  my 

father 
Domains  regarded  not ;  and  thought  a  man. 
Such  as  the  fon  lliould  be  of  fuch  a  man 
As  thou  to  him  appear*dft,  a  match  more  ho- 
nourable 
Than  one  of  ampler  ftate.      Take  thou  from 

Glottenbal 
The  largely  added  lands  of  which  thou  boafteft. 
And  put,  in  lieu  thereof,  into  his  ftores 
Some  weight  of  manly  fenle  and  gen'rous  worth. 
And  I  will  fay  thou  keep'ft  faith  with  thy  friend : 
But  as  it  is,  did' ft  thou  unto  thy  wealth 
A  kingdom  add,  thou  poorly  would'ft  deceive 

him. 
Hugh,  (rijing  from  his  chair  in  anger) 
Now  Madam,  be  all  counfel  on  this  matter 
Between  us  clofed.     Prepare  thee  for  thy  jour. 

ney. 
EL  Nay,  good  my  Lord !  conftder. 
Hugh,  Qo  Eleanora)  AVhat,  again  \ 
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Have  I  not  faid  thou  hail  an  alien's  heart 
From  me  and  mine.     Learn  to  refpe6t  mV  will 
In  filence,  as  becomes  a  youthful  Dame. 

Urji.  For  a  few  days  may  Ihe  not  flill  remain  ? 
Hugh.  No,  pried;  not   for  an  hour.     It  is 
my  pleafure 
That  flie  for  Brunier's  callle  do  fet  forth 
Without  delay. 

Or.  {with  a  faint  Jlarting  movemenf)  In  Bru- 

nier's  callle  ! 
Hug.  Aye ; 

And  doth  this  change  the  colour  of  thy  cheek. 
And  give  thy  alter'd  voice  a  feebler  found  ? 

{AJide  to  Glottenbal) 
She  fhrinks,  now  to  her,  boy ;  this  is  thy  time. 
Glot.  (to  Orra)  Unlefs  thou  wilt,  thou  need'fl 
not  go  at  all. 
There  is  full  many  a  maiden  would  right  gladly 
Accept  the  terms  we  oifer,  and  remain. 
{A  paujl^  Wilt  thou  not  anfwer  me  ? 

Or.  I  did  not  hear  thee  fpeak.  -i- 1  hear4  thy 
voice, 
But  not  thy  words  :  What  faid'll  thou  ? 

Glot.  I  fay  there's  many  a  maiden  would  right 
gladly 
Accept  the  terms  we  offer,  and  remain. 
The  daughter  of  a  King  hath  match'd  ere  now 
With  mine  inferior.     We  are  link'd  together 
As  'twere  by  right  and  natural  property. 
And  as  I've  liiid  before  I  lay  again, 
I  love  tlice  too  :    What  more  cuuld'il  thou  de^ 
lire  ? 
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Or.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  couitflilpi  tho*  or*- 
couth  ; 
For  it  confirms  my  purpofe  ;  and  my  jflrength 
Grows  as  thou  fpeak'il,  firm  like  the  deep-bas^d 

rock. 
(jTo  Hughobert)  Now  for  my  journey  when  yau 

will,  my  Lord  j 
I*m  ready. 

Hugh.  Be  it  fo  !  on  thine  own  head 

j^ell  all  the  blame. 

(Gomg  from  he?') 

Perverfe  pafl  all  belief  t. 
(Tierning  round  to  her  Jiemlif) 
Orra  of  Aldenberg,  w41t  thou  obey  me  ? 

Or.  Count  of  that  noble  houfe,  with  all  refpecl. 
Again  I  fay  I  w^ill  not. 

(Exit  Hughobert  in  anger,  Jbllowed  by: 
Glottenbal,  Urfton,  S^x.     Manent  only 
Eleanora,  Cathrina,   Alice  and  Orra, 
*Li:ho    keeps   up   U'lih  Jfafely  pride   till 
Hughobert  and  all  Attendants  are  gone 
out,  and  then  throwing  herjelf-inio  the 
arms  of  Eleanora,  git^es  vent  to   her 
JeeUngs.) 
lEl.  Sweet  Orra  1  be  not  fo  deprefs'd  j  thoB 
goeft 
For  a  Ihort  term,  foon  to  return  again  ; 
The  banifliment  is  mine  who  flays  behind. 
But  I  will  beg  of  heaven  with  ceafelefs  prayers 
To  have  thee  foon  reftored  :  and,  when  I  dare^ 
Will  plead  wuth  Hughbobert  in  thy  behalf  j 
He  is  not  always  ftern. 
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On  Thanks,  gentle  friend  !     Thy  voice  to  me 
doth  found 
Like  the  lafl  founds  of  kindly  nature  ;  dearly 
In   my  remembrance   fliall  they   reft.  —  What 

founds. 
What  fiolits,  what  horrid  intercourfe  I  may. 
Ere  we  fhall  meet  again,  be  doom'd  to  prove, 
High  heaven  alone  doth  know\  —  If  that  indeed 
We  e*er  fliall  meet  again  ! 

(Falls  on  her  neck  and  U'eeps.") 
El,  Nay,  nay  1  come  to  my  chamber.     There 
awhile 
Compofe  your  Ipirits.     Ee  not  fo  depreft. 

[Exeunt. 

(Rudigere,  U'ho  has  aj^pear^d,  during  the  Iq/i part 
of  the  above  Jcene,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftagCy 
half  concealed,  as  fupon  the  ijcatch,  noiv  corner 
forward.) 

(Speaking  as  he  adra?ices') 
Hold  firm  her  pride  till  fairly  from  thefe  walls 
Oar  journey  is  begun  ;  then  fortune  hail ! 
Thy  favours  are  fecurcd. 

(Looking  off  the  f  age) 

Ho,  Maurice  there  ! 

Enter  Maurice. 
My  faithful  Maurice,  I  would  fpeak  with  thee. 
I  leave  thee  here  behind  mc  ;  to  thy  care, 
My  int'rclls  1  commit ;  be  it  thy  charge 
To  countera6l  thy  Lady's  influence, 
\Vho  will  entreat  her  Lord  the  terra  to  fliorten 
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Of  Orra's  abfence,  maiming  thus  my  plan. 
Which  miifl,  behke,  have  time  to  be  effected. 
Be  vigilant,  be  artful ;  and  be  fure 
Thy  fervices  I  amply  will  repay. 

Maur,  Aye,  thou  hall  faid  fo,  and  I   have 

believed  thee. 
Rud.  And  doll  thou  doubt  ? 
Maur,  No  ;  yet  meantime,  good  footh  ! 

If  fomewhat  of  thy  bounty  I  might  finger, 
'Twere  well :  I  like  to  have  fome  a6lual  proof. 
Did'll  thou  not  promife  it  ? 

RimI.  'Tis  true  I  did. 

But  other  preffing  calls  have  drain'd  my  means. 
Maur.  And  other  preffing  calls  within  my 
mind. 
May  make  my  faith  to  falter. 

Rud,  Go  to !    I  know  thou  art  a  greedy  leech, 
Tho'  ne'erthelefs  thou  lov'fl  me. 

{Taking  a  Jmall  cafe  from  his  iiocliet^  which 
he  opens) 

See'ft  thou  here  ? 
I  have  no  coin  ;  but  look  upon  thefe  jewels  : 
I  took  them  from  a  knight  I  flew  in  battle. 
AVhen  I  am  Orra's  lord,  thou  flialt  receive, 
"Were  it  ten  tlioufand  crowns,  whate*er   their 

worth 
Shall  by  a  fkilful  lapidary  be 
In  honeily  ellcem'd. 

(Gives  hrm  the  jeuels.'} 
Maur,  I  thank  thee,  but  methinks  their  luf- 
tre's  dim. 
I*VQ  ie&n  the  Hones  before  upon  thy  bread 
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In  gala  days,  but  never  heard  thee  boaft 
They  were  of  fo  much  vahie. 

Bud.  I  was  too  prudent :  I  had  loft  them  elfe. 
To  no  one  but  thyfelf  would  I  entruft 
The  fecret  of  their  value. 

E?iter  Servant. 
Serv,  Sir  Rudigere,  the  fpearmen  are  without. 
Waiting  your  further  orders,  for  the  journey. 
Hud^  (to  Servant)  I'll  come  to  them  anon. 

[Exit  Servant, 

^efx)re  I  go,  I'll  fpeak  to  thee  again. 

[[Exeunt  feverally* 
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xiCT  III. 

SCENE.  I.  —  ^  Forejl.  mth  a  half-ruined  Cajile 
in  the  Back-Ground^  Jeen  through  the  Trees  hy 
Moon-light.  Franko  andjeveral  Outlaws  are 
difcovered  fitting  on  the  Gh^oimd-i  roimd  a  Fire, 
liith  Fkiggons,  ^c,  by  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
drinking. 

Soiig  qfjeveral  voices, 
^"*HE  cough  and  crow  to  roofl  are  gone, 
-*-      The  owl  fits  on  the  tree. 
The  hufliM  wind  wails  wdth  feeble  moan. 

Like  infant  charity. 
The  wild-fire  dances  on  the  fen. 

The  red  ftar  flieds  its  ray, 
Up-roufe  ye,  then,  my  merry  men  ! 

It  is  our  op'ning  day. 

!Both  child  and  nurfe  are  fall  afleep. 

And  clos'd  is  every  flower. 
And  winking  tapers  faintly  peep 

High  from  my  Lady's  bower  ; 
Bewilder'd  hinds  with  fliorten'd  ken 

Shrink  on  their  murky  way, 
Up-roufe  ye,  then,  my  merry  men  ! 

It  is  our  op'ning  day. 

Nor  board  nor  garner  own  we  now. 

Nor  roof  nor  latched  door. 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound  by  holy  vow 

Xo  blefs  a  good  man's  llore  5 
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Noon  lulls  ITS  in  a  gloomy  den. 

And  night  is  gro\vn  our  day, 
Up-roufe  ye,  then,  my  merry  men  ! 

And  ufe  it  as  ye  may. 

Frank,  (to  ift  Out.)  How  iik*il  thou  this,  Fer» 

nando  ? 
iJiOut  Well  fungi*faith!  but  ferving  ill  our 

turn, 
Wi\o  would  all  travellers  and  benighted  folks 
Scare  from  ourprecin6ls.     Such  fweet  harmony 
Will  rather  tempt  iuvafion. 

Frank.  Fear  not,  for  mingled  voices,  heard 

afar. 
Thro'  glade  and  glen  and  thicket,  Healing  ovl 
To  dillant  lill*ners,  feem  wild-goblin-founds  ; 
At  which  the  lonely  trav'ller  checks  his  fteed, 
Pauling  with  long-drawn  breath  and  keen-turn'd 

ear  ; 
And  twilight  pilferers  call  down  in  hafte 
Their  ill-got  burthens,  while  the  homeward  hind 
Turns  from  his  path,  full  many  a  mile  about. 
Thro'  bog  and  mire  to  grope  his  blund'ring  way. 
Such,  to  the  llartled  ear  of  fuperftition. 
Were  feraph*s  fong,  could  we  like  feraphs  fino-. 

{Enter  \fl  Outlaw  haftUy.') 
id  Out.    Difperfe  ye  different  ways  :  we  are 

undone. 
Frayilc.  How  fay'fl  thou,  Hirinking  poltron  ? 
we  undone ! 
Outlaw*d  and  ruin'd  men,  who  live  by  daring  I 
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Q.d  Out,  A  train  of  armed  men,  fome  noble 

Dame 
Efcorting,  (fo  their  fcatter'd  words  difcover*d 
As  unperceived  I  hung  upon  their  rear,) 
Are  clofe  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pafs  the  night 
Within  the  caftle. 

Frank,  Some  benighted  travellers, 
Bold  from  their  numbers,  or  who  ne'er  have 

heard 
The  ghoilly  legend  of  this  dreaded  place. 
ijl  Out  Let  lis  keep  clofe  within  our  vaulted 

haunts ; 
The  way  to  which  is  tangled  and  perpleri'd. 
And  cannot  be  difcovcr'd  :  with  the  morn 
They  will  depart. 

Frank.  Nay,  by  the  holy  mafs  I  within  thofe 

walls 
Not  for  a  night  mull  trav'llers  quietly  reft. 
Or  few  or  many.     Would  we  live  fecurely. 
We  miiil  uphold  the  terrors  of  the  place  : 
Therefore,  let  us  prepare  our  midnight  roufe. 
See,  from  the  windows  of  the  caflle  gleam 

(Ji gilts Jeen  from  the  cajlle) 
Quick  paiTmg  lights,  as  tho'  they  moved  within 
In  hurried  preparation  \  and  that  bell, 

{hell  heard) 
Wliich  from  yon  turret  its  fhrill  *larum  fends. 
Betokens  fome  unwonted  ilir.     Come  hearts ! 
Be  all  prepared,  before  the  midnight  watch. 
The  fiend-like  din  of  our  infernal  chace 
Around  the    walls   to    raife.  —  Come  ;    niglit 

advances. 

[ExEUNTr 
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SCENE  II. 
A  Gothic  Room    in  the  Caftle,  with  the    St-age 
darkened ;  eiiter  Cathrina,  bearing  a  Lights 
Jbllo'wed  hy  Orra. 

Or.  (Catching  her  by  the  robe  and  pidling  her 
back) 
Advance  no  fiirtlier  :  turn  I  pray  !  This  rooni 
More  difmal  and  more  ghaftly  feems  than  that 
Which  we  have  left  behind.     Thy  .taper's  light. 
As  thus  aloft  thou  wav'd  it  to  and  fro. 
The  fretted  cieling  gilds  with  feeble  brightnefs, 
\Miil{l  over-head  its  carved  ribs  glid  pall 
Like  edgy  waves  of  a  dark  fea,  returning 
To  an  eclipfed  moon  its  fullen  flieen. 

Cath,  To  me  it  feems  lefs  difmal  than  the 
other. 
See,  here  arc  cliairs  aroimd  the  table  let. 
As  if  its  lad  inhabitants  had  left  it 
Scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

(^Setting  the  light  upon  the  table') 
Or.  Alas !  how  many  hoiu's  and  years  have 
pail 
Since  human  forms  have  round  this  table  fat. 
Or  lamp  or  taper  on  its  fiirface  gleam'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  Ibund  of  time  long  pad 
Still  murmuring  o'er  us  in  the  lofty  void 
Of  thofe  dark  arches,  like  the  lin&'rini^  voices 
Of  thofe  who  long  within  their  graves  have  llept. 
It  was  their  gloomy  home  ;  now  it  is  mine. 

(Sits  dorvn,  re/ling  her  arm  npon  the  table 
and  covering  her  eyes  x^ith  her  hand-) 
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(^Enter  Rudigere,  beckoning  Cathrina  to  come 
to  him  ;  imdj})eaks  to  her  in  a  loxc  voice  at  tJie 
corner  ofth^Jlage) 
Go  and  prepare  thy  Lady's  chamber ;  why 
Doft  thoM  for  ever  clofely  near  her  keep  ? 
Calh,  She  charged  me  fo  to  do  : 
Rud.  I  charge  thee  alfo, 

With  paramount  authority,  to  leave  her; 
I  for  a  while  will  take  thy  flation  here. 
Thou  art  not  mad  ?  Thou  doll  not  helitate  ? 

{Fiocing  his  eyes  on  her  "with  a  fierce  threat' 
ening  look,  from  *whichJJie  JJirinks.) 

[Exit  Cath. 
Or.  This  w^as  the  home   of  bloody   lawlefs 
power : 
Tlie  very  air  reils  thick  and  heavily 
Where  murder  hath  been  done. 
(^Sighing  heavily')  There  is  a  flrange  oppreflioa 

in  my  breaR : 
Doll  thou  not  feel  a  clofe  unwholefome  vapour  ? 
Rud.  No;  ev'ry  air  to  me  is  liglit  and  healthful. 
That  w^th  thy  fweet  and  heavenly  breath  is 
mix'd. 
Or.  {Jlarting  up)  Thou  here ! 

(^Looking  round)     Cathrina  gone  ? 
Rud.  Does  Orra  fear  to  be  alone  with  one, 
Whofe  weal,  whofe  being  on  her  favour  hangs  ? 
Or.  Retire,  Sir  Knight.     I  chufe  to  be  alone. 
Rud.  And  doll  thou  chufe  it,  wearing  now  fo 
near 
The  midnight  hour,  in  fuch  a  place  ?  —  Alas ! 
How  loath 'd  and  irkfome  mufl  my  prefence  be ! 
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Or.  Doft  thou  deride  my  weaknefs  ? 

Rud.  I  deride  it ! 

No,  noble  Maid !  fay  rather  that  from  thee 
I  have  -a  kindred  vreaknefs  caught.     In  battle 
My  courage  never  fhrunk,  as  my  arm*d  heel 
And  creiled  helm  do  fairly  teftify  : 
But    now  when    midnight   comes,    I    feel  by 

fympathy. 
With  thinking  upon  thee,  fears  rife  within  me 
I  never  knew  before. 

07\  (jn  afoftened  kindlier  voice) 
Ha  !  doll  thou  too 
Such  human  weaknefs  ovv^n  ? 

JRud.  I  plainly  feel 

We  are  all  creatures,  in  the  wakeful  hour 
Of  ghaflly  midnight,  form'd  to  cower  together^ 
Forgetting  all  diilin6lions  of  the  day. 
Beneath  its  awfid  and  myllcrious  power. 

(Stealing  clo/er  to  her  as  he /peaks,  and  put- 
ting  his  arms  round  her.) 

Or.  (breaking from  him) 
I  pray  thee  hold  thy  parley  further  off: 
Why  dofl  thou  prefs  fo  near  me  ? 

Rud.  And  art  thou  fo  offended,  lovely  Orra  ? 
Ah  !  wherefore  am  I  thus  prcfumptuous  deem'df 
Tlie  blood  tliat  fills  thy  veins  enriclVes  mine ; 
Prom  the  fame  ftock  we  fpring  j  tho*  by  tliat 

glance 
Of  thy  difdainful  eye,  too  well  I  lee 
My  birth  erroneouily  thou  countell  bafc. 

Or.  Erroneoufly ! 

Rud.  Yes,  I  will  prove  it  ^o^ 

VOL.   Jir.  K 
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Longer  1*11  not  endure  a  galling  wrong 
Which  makes  each  word  of  tendernefs  that  burfls 
From  a  full  heart,  bold  and  prefumptuous  feem. 
And  levers  us  fo  far. 

Or-  No,  fubtile  fnake  I 

It  is  the  bafenefs  of  thy  felfilh  mind. 
Full  of  all  guile,  and  cunning,  and  deceit. 
That  fevers  us  fo  far,  and  iliall  do  ever. 

Rud.  Thou  prov'll  how  far  my  pafTion  will 
endure 
Unjull  reproaches  from  a  mouth  fo  dear. 

Or.  Out  on  hypocrify  !  who  but  thyfelf 
Did  Hughobert  advife  to  fend  me  hither  ? 
And  who  the  jailor's  hateful  office  holds 
To  make  my  thraldom  fure  ? 

Rud.  Upbraid  me  not  for  this  :  had  I  refufed. 
One  lefs  thy  friend  had  ta'en  th'  ungracious  talk. 
And,  gentle  Orra  !  dofl  thou  know  a  maii. 
Who  might  in  ward  all  that  his  foul  holds  dear 
From  danger  keep,  yet  would  the  charge  refufe, 
For  that  Uriel   right  fuch  wardfhip  doth  con- 
demn ? 
O !  Hill  to  be  with  thee  ;  to  look  upon  thee  ; 
To  hear  thy  voice,  makes   ev'n  this  place  of 

horrours,  — 
W^here,  as  *tis  faid,  the  fpe6lre  of  a  chief. 
Slain    by   our  common  grandfire,    haunts   the 

night, 
A  paradife  —  a  place  where  I  could  live 
In  penury  and  gloom,  and  be  mofl  blefs'd.- 
Ah  !  Orra  !  if  there's  mifery  in  thraldom, 
Pity  a  wretch  who  breathes  but  in  thy  favour : 
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Who,  till  lie  look'd  upon  that  beauteous  face. 
Was  free  and  happy.  —  Pity  me  or  kill  me ! 

{Kneeling  and  catching  hold  of  her  hand.') 

Or.  Off,  fiend !  let   fnakes  and   vipers  cling 
to  me, . 
So  thou  doll  keep  aloofi 

Rud.  (jijing  indignantly) 
And  is  my  love  with  fo  much  hatred  met  ? 
Madam,  beware  left  fcorn  like  this  lliould  change 

me 
Ev'n  to  the  baleful  thing  your  fears  have  fancied. 

Or.  Dar'ft  thou  to  threaten  me  ? 

Rud.  He,   who  is  mad  with  love  and  gall'd 
with  fcorn, 
Dares  any  thing.  —  But  O  !   forgive  fuch  words 
From  one  who  ratlier,  humbled  at  your  feet. 
Would  of  that  gentlenefs,  that  gen'rous  pity. 
The  native  inmate  of  each  female  breaft, 
Receive  the  grace  on  which  his  life  depends. 
There  was  a  time  when  thou  did'ft  look  on  me 
With  other  eyes. 

Or.  Thou  doft  amaze  me  much. 

Whilft  I  believed  thou  wert  an  honeft  man. 
Being  no  fool,  and  an  adventurous  foldier, 
I  look'd  upon  thee  with  good-will ;  if  more 
Thou  did'ft  difcover  in  my  looks  than  this. 
Thy  wifdom  with  thine  honefty,  in  truth 
Was  fairly  match'd. 

Rud.  Madam,  the  proud  derifion  of  that  finile 
Deceives  me  not.  It  is  the  Lord  of  Falkenllein, 
AVho,  better  Ikill'd  than  I  in  tournay-war, 
Tho'  not  i'  tli'  a6lual  field  more  valiant  found. 
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Engrofies  now  your  partial  thoughts.     And  yet 
What  may  he  boalt  which,  in  a  lover's  fuit, 
J  may  not  urge  ?  He's  brave,  and  fo  am  I. 
In  birth  I  am  his  equal ;  for  my  mother, 
As  I  lliall  prove,  was  married  to  Count  Albert, 
My  noble  father,  tho'  for  reafons  tedious 
Here  to  be  Hated,  flill  their  fecret  nuptials 
Were  unacknowledged,  and  on  me  hath  fallen 
A  cruel  Itigraa  which  degrades  my  fortunes. 
But  were  I  —  O  forgive  th*  afpiring  thought  !— 
But  were  I  Orra's  Lord  ;  I  fliould  break  forth 
Like  the  unclouded  fun,  by  all  acknowledged 
As  ranking  with  the  highell  in  the  land. 

Gr.  Do  what  thou  wilt  when  thou  art  Orra's 
Lord  ; 
But  being  as  thou  art,  retire  and  leave  me  : 
I  chufe  to  be  alone.  (^Very  proitdli/.') 

Riid,  Then  be  it  fo. 

Thy  pleafure,  mighty  Dame,  I  will  not  balk. 
This  night,  to-morrow's  night,  and  every  night, 
Shalt  thou  in  folitude  be  left ;  if  abfence 
Of  human  beings  can  fecure  it  for  thee. 

{Fanfes  cmd  looks  on  her,  while  Jlie  Jeems 
ftruck  and  dijlurb'd') 
It  wears  already  on  the  midnight  hour  ; 
Good  night ! 

{Taxifes  again,  JJwJiill  more  di/lnrb\l.) 
Perhaps  I  underflood  too  haftily 
Commands  you  may  retra^l. 

Or.  (recoveinng  her  Jlale') 
Leave  me,  I  fay  ;  that  part  of  my  commands 
I  never  can  retra6t. 
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Hud,  You  are  obeyed. 

[Exit. 
(Or.  paces  up  and  down  liajiily  for  fome  time, 
thenjiops'jhort^  and  after  remaining  a  little 
"while  in  a  thonghtfid  pofiire.') 
Ciin  fpirit  from  the  tomb,  or  iiend  from  hell. 
More  hateful,  more  malignant  be  than  man  — 
Than  villainous  man  ?  Altho'  to  look  on  fuch. 
Yea,  even  the  very  thought  of  looking  on  them. 
Makes  natural  blood  to  curdle  in  the  veins 
And  loofen'd  limbs  to  fliake. 
There  are  who  have  endured  the  vifitation 
Of  fupernatural  Beings.  —  O  forfend  it  ! 
I  woidd  clofe  couch  me  to  my  deadliefl  foe 
llather  than  for  a  moment  bear  alone 
The  horrours  of  the  fight. 

Who's  there  ?  Who*s  there  ? 
(loo/ling  round) 
Heard  I  not  voices  near  ?  That  door  ajar 
Sends  forth  a  cheerful  light.  Perhaps,  Cathrina, 
'Who  now  prepares  my  chamber.      Grant  it  be ! 
(^ExiT,  running   haflily   to  a   door  from 
which  a  light  is  fee n, 

SCENE    III. 

A  Chamber,  with  a  fmall  Bed  or  Couch  in  it  ; 

enter  Rudigere    and    Cathrina,  XiTangling 

together, 

liud.  I  fay  begone,  and  occupy  tJie  chamber 
I  have  appointed  for  thee  :  here  I'm  fix'4 
To  pafs  the  night. 
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Cath.  Did'll  thou  not  fay  my  chamber 

Should  be  adjoiuiug  that  which  Orra  holds  ? 
I  know  thy  wicked  thoughts  :  they  meditate 
Some  dev'lifh  fcheme  ;  but  think  not  I'll  abet  it. 
Rud.  Thou  wilt  not !  —  angry,  rellive,  limple 
fool ! 
Dofl  thou  Hop  fliort  and  fay    "  Pll  go  no  fur- 
ther ?  " 
Thou,  whom   concealed  fliame  hath  bound  fo 

fall,  — 
My  tool,  —  my  inllrument  ?  —  Fulfil  thy  charge 
To  the  full  bent  of  thy  commiffion,  elfe 
Thee,  and  thy  bantling  too,  I'll  from  me  caft 
To  want  and  infamy. 

Catli.  O  fliamelefs  man  ! 

Thou  art  the  fon  of  a  degraded  mother 
As  low  as  I  am,  yet  thou  haft  no  pity. 

Rud.  Aye,  and  dofl  thou  reproach  my  baf- 
tardy 
To  make  more  bafe  the  man  who  conquer'd  thee. 
With  all  thy  virtue,  rigid  and  demure  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  lefs  than  a  fov'reign 

Prince 
Could  e*er  have  compafs'd  fuch  achievement  ? 

Mean 
As  he  may  be,  thou'il  given  thyfelf  a  mafler. 
And  mufl  obey  him.  —  Dofl  thou  yet  refifl  ? 
Thou  know'fl  my  meaning. 

(JFearing  ope?i  his  teft  in  vehemence  ofadion.) 
Cath.  Under  thy  vefl  a  dagger  !  —  Ah  too  well, 
I  know  thy  meaning,  cruel,  ruthlefs  man ! 
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Jlud.  Have  I  difcover'd  it  ?  —  I  thought  not 
of  it: 
The  vehemence  ofgeflure  hath  betrayed  me. 
I  keep  it  not  for  thee,  but  for  myfelf ; 
A  refuge  from  difgrace.     Here  is  another  : 
He   who  with     liigh    but   dangerous    fortune 

grapples, 
vShould  he  be  foil'd,  looks  but  to  friends  like 
thefe. 

(^Fulling  Old  ttvo  daggers  from  hh  vefl.^ 
This  Heel  is  ftrong  to  give  a  vigorous  thrull ; 
The  other  on  its  venom'd  point  hath  that 
Which,  in  the  feeblell  hand,   gives   death   as 

certain. 
As  tho'  a  giant  fmote  the  dellin'd  prey. 

Cath.  Thou  defp'rate  man  !    fo  arm'd  againft 

thyfelf! 
Rud.  Aye  ;   and  againft  myfelf  with  fuch  re- 
folves, 
Confider  well  how  I  Ihall  deal  with  thofe 
Who  may  withftand  my  will  or  mar  mypurpofe, 

Think'ft  thou  I'll  feebly 

Cath.  0  be  pacified. 

I  will  be  gone  :   I  am  a  humbled  wretch 
On  whom  thou  tramplefl  with  a  tyrant's  cruelty. 

[Exit. 
JiiuL  looks  after  her  xvitJi  a  malignant  laugh,  and 
then  goes  to  the  door  of  an  adjoining  cliambcr., 
to  the  lock  ofxvhich  he  applies  his  ear. 
All  ft  ill  within.  —  I'm  tired  and  heavy  grown: 
ril  lay  me  down  to  rell.     Slie  is  fecure  : 
^o  one  can  pafs  me  here  to  gain  her  chamber. 
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If  file  hold  parley  now  v.ith  any  thing-. 

It  miift  in  truth  be  ghofl  or  fprite.  —  Heigh  hoi 

I'm  tired,  and  will  to  bed. 

(^Laijs  hlmfelf  on  the  couch  and  falls  ajleep. 
The  cry  of  hounds  is  then  heard  without  at 
a  diftance,  with  the  found  of  a  harm ;  and 
■prefenthj  Orra  enters^  hurftiug  from  the 
door  of  iJie  adjoining  chamber,  in  great 
alarm.') 
Or.    Cathrina !     flcepefl     thou  ?      Awake  1 

Awake  ! 
(Rim^iing  up  to  the  couch  and  flarting  hack 
on  feeing  Rudigere) 

That  hateful  viper  here  ! 
Is  this  my  nightly  guard  ?  Deteited  wretch  I 
I  will  Ileal  back  again. 

( Walks  foftlif  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  her 
chamber,   when  the  cinj  of  hounds,  ^'C  is 
again  heard  xdthout,  nearer  than  before.) 
O  no  !  I  dare  not. 
Tho'  fleeping,  and  moil  hateful  when  aw^ake. 
Still  he  is  natural  life  and  may  be  'waked. 

(Jftening  again) 
'Tis  nearer  now  :  that  difmal  thrilling  blall ! 
I  mull  awake  him. 

(^Approaching  the  couch  and  firinking  back 
again) 

O  no  !  no  no  ! 
Upon  his  face  he  wears  a  horrid  fmile 
That  fpeaks  bad  thoughts. 

(Kudi.  fpeahs  in  hisfeep.) 
He  mutters  too  my  name.  — 
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I  dare  not  do  it.         {lAjtenhig  agabi) 
Tlie  dreadful  found  is  now  upon  the  wind. 
Sullen  and  low,  as  if  it  wound  its  way 
Into  the  cavern'd  earth  that  fwaliow'd  it. 
I  will  abide  in  patient  iilence  here  ; 
Tho'  hateful  and  afleep,  I  feel  me  flill 
Near  fometliing  of  my  kind. 

{Croffes  her  arms,  and  leans  in  a  cotvering 
pojiure  over  the  bach  of  a  chair  at  a  dif- 
tancefrom  the  couch  ;  when  prefentJif  the 
horn  is  heard  icithoict,  louder  than  before^ 
andjliejiarts  up?) 

0  it  returns !  as  tho'  the  yawning  earth 
Had  given  it  up  again,  near  to  the  vralls. 
The  horribly  mino-led  din  !  'tis  nearer  flill : 
'Tis  clofe  at  hand  :  'tis  at  the  very  gate ! 

(^running  up  to  the  coiwh) 
Were  he  a  murd'rer,  clenching  in  his  hands 
The  bloody  knife,  I  mult  awake  him.  —  No  ! 
That  face  of  dark  and  fubtile  wickednefs  I, 

1  dare  not  do  it.     (JlfUng  agaiJi)    Aye  j    'tis   at 

the  gate  — 
Within  the  gate.  — 

What  rufning  blaft  is  that 
Shaking  the  do^rs  ?  Some  awful  vifitation 
Dread    entrance    makes  !     O  mighty  God  of 

Heaven  ! 
A  found  afcends  the  flairs. 

Ho,  Rudigere  ! 
Awake,  awake  !  Ho  !  Wake  thee,  lludigere  ! 
llud.  (uYi/Wng)  Wliat  cry  is  that  fo   terribly 
flrong  ?  —  Ha  Orra  ! 
What  is  the  matter  ? 
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Or.  It  is  within    the  walls.  Did'ft  thou  not 

hear  it  ? 
Rud.  What?    The  loud  voice  that  calPd  me  ? 
Or.  No,  it  was  mine. 
Rud.  It  ibunded  in  my  ears 

With  more  than  human  flrenijjth. 

Or.  Did  it  fo  Ibund  ? 

There  is  around  us,  in  this  midnight  air, 
A  power  I'urpaffing  nature.     Lift,  I  pray  : 
Altho'  more  diftant  now,  doil  thou  not  hear 
The  yell  of  hounds ;      the  fpectre-huntfinan's 
horn  ? 
Rud.  I  hear,  indeed,  a  ftrangely  mingled  found: 
The  wind  is  howling  round  the  battlements. 
But  reft  fecure  where  fafety  is,  fweet  Orra  ! 
Within  thefe  arms,  nor  man  nor  fiend  fliall  harm 
thee. 
(^Approaching  her  rci/h  a  f(}ftened  xdnnhig 
roice,  ti'hile  Jhe  pujlies  him  off  uiih  ab- 
horrence.^ 
Or.  Vile  reptile  !  touch  me  not. 
Rud.   Ah  Orra  !  thou  art  warp'd  by  prejudice. 
And  taught  to  think  me  bafe  ;  but  in  my  veins 
Lives  noble  blood,  whicli  I  will  juftify. 

Or.  But  in  thy  heart,  falfe  traitor !  what  lives 

there  .? 
Rud.  Alas  !  thy  angel-faultleffnefs  conceives 
not 
The  ftrong  temptations  of  a  foul  impaffion'd 

Beyond  controul  of  reafon. At  thy  feet  — 

(JineeUvg') 
O  ipurn  me  not. 
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(^Eiiter  Jev^ral  Servants,  alarmed.') 
]Rud.  What  all  thefe  fools  upon  us  I     Staring 
knaves, 
\yhat  brings  ye  here  at  this  untimely  hour  ? 
17?  Serv.  AVe  have  all  heard  it  —  'twas  the  yell 
of  hounds 
And  clatt'ring  Heeds,  and  tlie  Ihrill  horn  be- 
tween. 
Mud.  Out  on  fuch  folly !  * 
2. d  Serv.  In  very  truth  it  pafs'd  clofe  to  the 
walls  ; 
Did  not  your  Honour  hear  it  ? 

^lid.  Ha  I  fay'H  thou  fo  ?  thou  art  not  wont 
to  join 
In  idle  tales.  —  I'll  to  the  battlements 
And  watch  it  there  :  it  may  return  again. 

[Exeunt  y^t'erff%,  Rudigereyo//oti-(?^  bj/ 
Servants,  a?id  Orra  into  her  own  chavi- 
ber. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Outlaws'  Cave  ;  enter  Theobald. 

Tkeo.  (looking  round)    Here   is   a  place  in 
which  fome  traces  are 
Of  late  inhabitants.     In  yonder  nook 
The  embers  faintly  gleam,  and  on  the  walls 
Hang  fpears  and  ancient  arms  :  I  mull  be  right. 
A  iigure  thro'  the  gloom  moves  towards  me. 
JIo  there !  Whoe'er  you  are :  Holla,  good  friend! 
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Enter  mi  Outlaw. 
Out.  A  llranger  !    Who  art  thou,-  who  art  thus 
bold. 
To  hail  us  here  unbidden  ? 

Theo.  That  thou  fhalt  lliortly  know.     Thou 
art,  I  guefs. 
One  of  the  Outlaws,  who  this  foreft  haunt. 
Out.  Be  thy  conjedlure  right  or  wrong,  no 
more 
Shalt  thou  return  to  tell  where  thou  haft  found 

us. 
JsTow  for  thy  life  ! 

(drarch^  Jdsjkcrd.) 
Theo.  Hear  me,  I  do  entreat  thee. 

Out.  Nay,  nay!  no  foolilh  pleadings;  for  thy 
life 
Is  forfeit  now  ;  have  at  thee  ! 

(Falls  jierceli)  upon  Theobald,  ^Jio  alfo 
dra*ws  and  defends  liimjelf  bravely,  'when 
another  Outlaw  enters  and  falls  likeivife 
upon  him.  Theo.  then  recedes,  fightings 
till  he  gets  his  back  to  the  wall  of  the 
cavern,  and  there  defends  hiiifelfftoiitly.') 

Enter  Franko. 

Frank.  Defift,  I  charge  you  !     Fighting  with 
a  ftranger. 
Two  fwords  to  one  —  a  folitary  llranger  ! 

i/?  Out.  We  are  difcover'd  :  had  he  mafler'd 
me, 
He  had  returned  to  tell  his  mates  above 
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"Wliat  neighbours  in  tliefe  nether  caves  they  have. 
lL,et  us  difpatch  him. 

Frank.  Ko,  thou  hateful  butcher  I 

Difpatch  a  man  alone  and  in  our  power  ! 
Who  art  thou,  llranger,  who  doft  ufe  thy  fword 
With  no  mean  flvill ;  and  in  this  perilous  cafe 
So  bold  an  air  and  countenance  maintainefl  ? 
What  brought  thee  liither  ? 

Theo.  My  name  is  Tlieobald  of  Falkenilein  j 
To  find  the  valiant  Captain  of  thefe  bands 
And  crave  affiftance  of  his  gen'rous  arm  : 
This  is  my  bufinefs  here. 

Frank.  {Jtrnck  and  agitated,  to  his  moi) 
Go  join  your  comrades  in  the  further  cave. 

[Exeunt  Outlaws. 
And  thou  art  Falkenilein  ?     In  truth  thou  art. 
And  who  think'ft  thou  am  I  ? 

Theo.  Franko,  the  gen'rous  leader  of  thofe 
Outlaws. 

Frank.  So  am  I  call'd,  and  by  that  name  alone 
They  know  me.     Sporting  on  the  mountain's 

fide, 
Where  Garva's  wood  weaves  green,  in  other  days. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  they  called  me  Albert. 

Theo.  (ruJJiing  into  his  arms) 
Albert ;  my  play-mate  Albert !    W'oe  the  day  ! 
What  cruel  fortune  drove  thee  to  this  flate  ? 

Frank.  I'll  tell  thee  all ;  but  tell  thou  firfl  to 
me 
What  is  the  aid  thou  earned  here  to  alk. 

Theo.  Aye,  thou  wert  ever  thus  :  Hill  forward 
bent 
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To  fcrvc,  not  to  be  ferv'd. 

^  But  wave  we  this. 

Laft  night  a  Lady  to  the  caflle  came. 
In  thraldom  by  a  villaui  kept,  whom  I 
Woukl  give  my  hfe  to  refciie.     Of"  arm'd  force 
Being  at  prefent  deftitute,  I  crave 
Ailillance  of  your  counfel  and  your  arms. 

Franl\  When  did'il  tliou  learn  that  Outlaws? 
harbour  here. 
For  'tis  but  lately  we  have  held  thefe  haunts  ? 

Theo.   Not  till  within  the  precin6ls  of  the 
forcft, 
Following  the  traces  of  that  villain's  courfe> 
One  of  your  band  I  met,  and  recogniz'd 
As  an  old  foldier,  who,  fome  few  years  back. 
Had  under  my  command  right  bravely  ferved. 
Seeing  himfelf  difcover'd,  and  encouraged 
By  what  I  told  him  of  my  llory,  freely 
He  offer'd  to  conduct  me  to  his  captain. 
But  in  a  tangled  path  fome  fpace  before  me, 
Alarm'd  at  light  of  fpearmen  thro'  the  brake, 
He  ilarted  from  his  Avay,  and  fo  I  miifed  him, 
faking,  to  gain  your  cave,  my  way  alone. 

Frank,  Thou'rt  welcome  here  :    and  gladly 
I'll  affill  thee, 
Tho*  not  by  arms,  the  force  within  the  caflle 
So  far  out-numb'ring  mine.     But  other  means 
May  ferve  thy  purpofe  better. 

TJieo.  What  otlier  means,  I  pray  ? 

Frcuili.  From  thefe  low  caves,  a  paffage  under- 
ground 
Leads  to  the  caflle  —  to  the  very  tower 

15 
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Where,  as  I  guefs,  the  Lady  is  confined  ; 
Mlien  ilecp  has  flill'd  the  honle,  we'll  make  our 
way. 
Tlieo.  Aye,  by  my  faith  it  is  a  noble  plan  ! 
Guarded  or  not  we  well  may  overcome 
The  few  that  may  compofe  iier  midnight  guard. 

Frank.  We  fliall  not  Ihrink  from  that. 

But  by  my  fay  ! 
To-morrow  is  St.  Michael's  Eve  :  'twere  well 
To  be  the  fpeclre-huntlinan  lor  a  night. 
And  bear  her  off,  without  purfuit  or  hindrance, 
2'heo.  I  comprehend  thee  not. 
Franlx.  Thou  Ihalt  ere  lontr. 

But  (land  not  here  ;  an  inner  loom  I  have 
Where  thou   ihalt  refl   and   Ibme  refrclhment 

take. 
And  then  we  will  more  fully  talk  of  this. 
Which,  (liglitly  mention'd,  feems  chimerical. 
Follow  me. 

(^Tiirmvg  io  him  as  theij  go  oul') 
Hall  thou  fllll  upon  thine  arm 
That  mark  which    from   mine   arrow  thou   re- 

ceiv'dlt 
When   ljx)rtively   we   lliotr     The   wound    was 

deep. 
And  gall'd  thre  much,  but  thou  mad'ft  light  of 
it. 
Then.  Yes,  here  it  is.  {Pnlling  up  his 

Jltcvt  as  they  go  only  and  i:xf.u\t.) 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Ramparts  of  the  Cajlle.    Enter 
Orra  and  Cathrina. 

Cath.  {after  a  paiife  in  "wliich  Orra  "ijcalks  once 
or  twice  acrojh  thejiage,  thoughtfuUy) 

^  O  in,  I  pray  ;  thou  wand'reflhere  too  long. 
{A  pauje  again.') 
The  ah'  is  cold ;  behind  thofe  further  mountains 
The  fun  is  fet.     I  pray  thee  now  ^o  in. 

Or.  Ila !  fets  the  fun  ah'eady  ?  Is  the  day 
Indeed  drawn  to  its  clofe  ? 

Cath.  Yes,  night  approaches. 

See,  many  a  gather'd  flock  of  cawing  rooks 
Are  to  their  nefts  returning. 

Or.  (^Jolemnlif)  Night  approaches  I  — 

This   awful   night   which   living  beings   flirink 

from. 
All  now  of  every  kind  fcour  to  their  haunts. 
While  darknefs,  peopled  with  its  hofls  unknown. 
Awful  dominion  holds.     Myflerious  night ! 
What  things  unutterable  thy  dark  hours 
May  lap  !  —  What  from  thy  teeming  darknefs 

burfl 
Of  horrid  vifitations,  ere  that  fun 
Again  fliall  rife  on  the  enlightened  earth  ! 
{A  paiife.') 

Cath.  Why  doil  thou  gaze  intently  on  the  fky  ? 
See'fl  thou  aught  wonderful  ? 
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"  Or.  Look  there  5  behold  that  llrange  gigantic 

form 
Which  yon  grim  cloud  aflumes  ;  rearing  aloft 
The  femblance  of  a  warrior's  plumed  head. 
While  from  its  half-lliaped  arm  a  ftreamy  dart 
Shoots  angrily  ?     Behind  him  too,  far  llretch*d, 
Seems  there  not,  verily,  a  feriedline 
Of  fainter  milly  forms  ? 

Cath.  I  fee,  indeed, 

A  vafly  cloud,  of  many  clouds  compofed. 
Towering  above  the  reft  ;  and  that  behind 
In  mifty  faintnefs  feen,  which  hath  fome  likenefs 
To  a  long  line  of  rocks  with  pine-wood  crown'd: 
Or,  if  indeed  the  fancy  fo  incline, 
A  file  of  fpearmen,  feen  thro'  drifted  fmoke. 
Or.  Nay  look  how  perfe6l  now  the  form  be- 
comes : 
Doft  thou   not  fee?  —  Aye  and  more  perfe6t 

ftill. 
O  thou  gigantic  Lord,  whofe  robed  limbs 
Beneath  their  ftride  fpan  half  the  heavens !  art 

thou 
Of  lifelefs  vapour  form'd  ?     Art  thou  not  rather 
Some  air-clad  fpirit — fome  portentous  thing — 

Some  miffion'd  Being  ? Such  a  (ky  as  this 

Ne'er  uflier'd  in  a  night  of  nature's  reft. 

Cath.  Nay,  many  fucli  I've  feen ;  regard  it  not. 
That  form,  already  changing,  will  ere  long 
Dilfolve  to  nothing.     Tarry  here  no  longer. 
Go  in  I  pray. 

Or.  No  ;  while  one  gleam  remains 

Of  the  fun's  blelll'd  light,  I  will  not  go. 
VOL.  iir,  F 
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Cath.  Then  let  me  fetch  a  cloak  to  keep  thee 
warm, 
For  chUly  blows  the  breeze. 

Or,  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

[Exit  Cath. 

Enter  an  Outlaw,  Jlealingjbftljj  behind  her. 

Out.  (in  a  low  voice)  Lady !  —  the  Lady  Orra  I 
Or.  (Jiarting)  Merciful   heaven  !     Sounds  it 
beneath  my  feet 
In  earth  or  air  ? 

(He  comes  forward) 

Ha,  a  man  ! 
Welcome  is  aught  that  wears  a  human  face. 
Did'ft  thou  not  hear  a  found  ? 

Out,  What  found  an'  pleafe  you  ? 

Or.  A  voice  which  call'd  upon  me  now  :  it 
fpoke 
In  a  low  hollow  tone,  fupprefs'd  and  low. 
Unlike  a  human  voice. 

Out.  It  w^as  my  own. 

Or.  What  would'il  thou  liave  ? 
Out,  Here  is  a  letter.  Lady, 

Or.  Who  fent  thee  hither  ? 
Out.  It  will  tell  thee  all.  (Gives  a  letter^ 

I  mull  be  gone,  your  chieftain  is  at  hand. 

[Exit. 
Or.  Comes  it  from  Falkenflein  ?  It  is  his  feal. 
I  may  not  read  it  here.     I'll  to  my  chamber. 

[Exit  hqjlilij^  not  perceiving  RudigerQ, 
who  enters  hy  the  oppofitejide,  before JJie 
has  time  to  get  off. 
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,   Rnd.  A  letter  in  her  hand,  and  in  fuch  hade ! 
Some  fecret  agent  here  from  Falkenflein  ? 

It  mufl  be  fo. 

{Hajlening  after  her,  exit.) 

SCENE  II. 

The   Outlaws'    Cave ;  enter   Theobald    and 
Franko  Ini  oppofite  fides. 
Theo.  How  now,  good  Captain  j  draws  it  near 
the  time  ? 
Are  thofe  the  keys  ? 

Franl\  They  are  ;  this  doth  unlock 

The  entrance  to  the  ftaircafe,  known  alone 
To  Gomez,  ancient  keeper  of  the  caille. 
Who  is  my  friend  in  fecret,  and  deters 
The  neighb'ring  peailmtry  with  dreadful  tales 
From  viiiting  by  night  our  wide  domains. 
The  other  doth  unlock  a  fecret  door. 
That  leads  us  to  the  chamber  where  llie  fleeps. 
Theo.  Thanks,  gen'rous  friend !  thou  art  my 
better  genius. 
Did'fl  thou  not  Hiy,  until  the  midnight  horn 
Hath  founded  thrice,  we  mull  remain  concealed  ? 
'  Fra?ik.  Even  fo.     And  now  I  hear  my  men 

without 
Telling  the  fecond  watch. 
Theo.  How  looks  the  night  ? 
Frank.  As  we  could  wilh :  the  liars  do  faintly 
twinkle 
Thro'  fever'd  clouds,  and  ilied  but  light  fuffi- 
:  cient 

To  fhew  eacli  nearer  obje6l  clofing  on  you 
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Ill  dim  unfliapely  blacknefs.     Aught  that  moves 
Acrofs  your  path,  or  fheep  or  flraggling  goat. 
Is  now  a  pawing  Heed  or  grizzly  bull, 
Large  and  terrinc  ;  every  air-mov'd  bufh 
Or  jutting  crag,  fome  flrange  gigantic  thing. 

Tfieo.  Is  aii  flill  in  the  callle  ? 

Frank.  There  is  an  owl  fits  hooting  on  the 
tower, 
That  anfwer  from  a  diflant  mate  receives, 
Like  the  taint  echo  of  his  difmal  cry ; 
While  a  poor  houfelefs  dog,  by  dreary  fits. 
Sits  howling  at  the  gate.     All  elfe  is  Hill. 

Theo.  Each  petty  circumftance  is  in  our  fa- 
vour. 
That  makes  the  night  more  difmal. 

Fi^anJi.  Aye,  all  goes  well :  as  I  approached 
tlie  walls, 
1  heard  two  centinels  —  for  now  I  ween. 
The  boldell  fpearman  will  not  watch  alone  — 
Together  talk  in  the  deep  hollow  voice 
Of  thofe  who  fpeak  at  midnight,  under  awe 
Of  the  dead  flillnefs  round  them. 

Theo.  Then  let  us  put  ourfelves  in  readinefs, 
And  heaven's  good  favour  guide  us  I 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 
f 

A  gloomy  Apartment;  enter  Orra  and  Rudigere. 

Or.  (ojide)  The  room  is  darken'd:  yeflernight 
a  lamp 
Threw  light  around  on  roof  and  walls,  and  made 
Its  dreary  fpace  lefs  difinal. 
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Bud.  (overhearing  her,  and  calling  to  a  Ser- 
vant without) 

Ho  !  more  lights  here  ! 
(Servant  enters  liith  a  light,  and  exit.)  . 
Thou  art  obey*.d. 
In  aught. 
But  in  the  company  of  human  kind, 
Thou  ilialt  be  gratified.     Thy  lofty  mind 
For  higher  fuper-human  fellowlliip, 
If  fuch  there  be,  may  now  prepare  it's  ftrength. 
Or.  Thou  ruthlefs  tyrant !  They  who  have  in 
battle 
Fought  valiantly,  llirink  like  a  helplefs  child 
From  any  intercourfe  with  things  unearthly. 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  And  bear'fl  thou  in  thy  breail 
The  feelings  of  a  man  ?  It  cannot  be  ! 

Rud.  Yes,  madam  ;  in  my  breail  I  bear  too 
keenly 
The  feelings  of  a  man  —  a  man  moft  wretched: 
A  fcorn'd,  reje6led  man.  —  Make  me  lefs  mifer- 

able  ; 
Nay  rather  (hould  I  fay,  make  me  moft  blefl ; 

And  then {attempting  to  take  her  hand  while 

JJieJleps  hack  from  him,  drawing  herfelfup 
mth  an  air  Jlately  and  determined,  and 
looking  Jiedfajllij  in  his  face) 

Thou  know*ll  my  firm  determination  : 
Give  me  thy  (blemn  promife  to  be  mine. 
This  is  the  price,  thou  haughty,  fcornful  maid,' 
That   will  redeem  thee  from  the  hour  of  ter- 


rour 
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Or.  Which  never  fhall  be  paid. 

( Walks  from  him  to  the  further  end  of  the 
ajmrfment.) 
Rud.  (after  apaii/e)  Thou  art  detcrmin'd  then. 
Be  not  io  raili  : 
Bethink  thee  well  what  flelli  and  blood  can  bear: 
The  hour  is  near  at  hand. 

(She,  turning  round,  waves  him  mth  her  hand 
to  leave  her.") 

Tliou  deign'll  no  anfwer. 
Well ;    reap   the   fruits  of  thine   unconquerM 
pride.  [Exit. 

Ma7iet  Orra. 
Or.  I  am  alone  :    That  doling  door  divides 

me 
From  ev'ry  being  owning  nature's  life.  — 
And  fliall  I  be  conllrain'd  to  hold  communion 
With  that  which  owns  it  not  ? 

(After  pacing  to  and  fro  for  a  little  xichile) 
O  that  my  mind 
Could  raife   its  thoughts  in  flrong  and  Heady 

fervour 
To  him,  the  Lord  of  all  exifling  things. 
Who  lives  and  is  where'er  exiflence  is  ; 
Grafping  its  hold  upon  his  fkirted  robe. 
Beneath  whofe  mighty  rule  Angels  and  Spirits, 
Demons  and  nether  powers,  all  living  things, 
Holls  of  the  earth,  with  the  departed  dead 
In  their  dark  Hate  of  myllery,  alike 
Subje6led  are  !  —  And  I  will  ilrongly  do  it.  — 
Ah  1  Would  I   could !  Some  hidden  powerful 

hindrance 
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Both  hold  me  back,  and  mars  all  thought.  — 
(After  a  paufe,  in  'which Jhe Jimids fixed  mth 
her  arms  crojed  on  her  breaft) 
Dread  intercourfe  I 

O,  if  it  look  on  me  with  its  dead  eyes ! 
If  it  lliould  move  its  lock'd  and  earthy  hps 

And  utt'rance  give  to  the  grave's  hollow  founds  . 

If  it  ilretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grafp • 

O  horror,  horror  1 

(Sinking  lower  at  every  Juccejfwe  idea,  asjlie 
repeats  thefefour  lafi  lines,  tilljlie  is  quite 
upon  her  hiees  on  the  ground.) 

0  that  beneath  thefe  planks  of  fenlelefs  matter 

1  could,  until  the  dreadful  hour  is  pad. 

As  fenfelefs  be  1  ,      ,  ^ 

{Striking  the  floor  with  her  hands) 

O  open  and  receive  me, 
Ye  happv  things  of  Hill  and  lifelefs  being. 
That  to  the  awful  Heps  which  tread  upon  ye 
Unconfcious  are ! 

{Enter  Cathrixa  behind  her.) 

Who's  tlicre  ?  Is't  any  thing  ? 
Calh    'Tis  I,  my  deareft  Lady  1  'tis  Cathrina. 
Or.  {embracing  her)  no^sV.m&\  Such  blefled 
kindnefs  1  keep  thee  by  me  ; 
I'll  hold  thee  fuft  :  an  angel  brought  thee  hither. 
1  needs  mull  weep  to  think  thou  art  io  land 
In  mine  extremity.- Where  wert  thou  hid  ? 
Cath.  In   that  fmall  clofct,   lince  the  fupper 

hour,  . 

l\v.  been  conceal'd.      For  fearching  round  the 

chamber, 

T   A 
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I  found  its  door,  and  enter'd.     Fear  not  now : 
I  will  not  leave  thee  till  the  break  of  day. 

Or.  Heaven  blefs  thee  for  it !    Till  the  break 
of  day  ! 
The  very  thought  of  day-break  gives  me  life. 
If  but  this  night  were  pafl,  I  have  good  hope 
That  noble  Theobald  will  foon  be  here 
jFor  my  deliv'rance. 

Cath.  Wherefore  think'fl  thou  fo  ? 

Or.  A  flranger,  when  thou  left'il  me  on  tlie 
ramparts. 
Gave  me  a  letter  which  I  quickly  open'd, 
As  foon  as  I,  methought,  had  gain'd  my  room 
In  privacy  ;  but  clofe  behind  me  came 
That  Daemon  Rudigere,  and,  fnatching  at  it. 
Forced  me  to  caft  it  to  the  flames,  from  which, 
I  flruggling  with  him  ftill,  he  could  not  fave  it, 

Cath.  You  have  not  read  it  then. 

Or.  No  ;  but  the  feal 

Was  Theobald's,  and  I  could  fwear  ere  long 
He  will  be  here  to  free  me  from  this  thraldom. 

Cath.   God  grant  he  may  ! 

Or.  If  but  this  night  were  paft !  How  goes 
the  time  ? 
Has  it  not  enter'd  on  the  midnight  watch  ? 

Cath.  (pointing  to  afmalljlab  at  the  comer  of 
thejlage  ofi  which  is  placed  afand-glafs) 
That  glafs  I've  fet  to  meafure  it.     As  foon 
As  all  the  fand  is  run,  you  are  fecure ; 
The  midnight  watch  is  pafl. 

Or.  {running  to  the  glafs  and  looking  at  it 
eagerly') 
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There  is  not  much  to  run  :  O  an't  were  finllh'd ! 
But  it  fo  flowly  runs  1 

Cath.  Yes  ;  watching  it. 

It  feemeth  flow.     But  heed  it  not ;  the  while, 
I'll  tell  thee  fome  old  tale,  and  ere  I've  iiniih'd, 
The  midnight  v/atch  is  gone.     Sit  down  I  pray  ! 
{They  fit ^  Orra  drauing  her  chair  cloje  to 
Cathrina) 
What  llory  fliail  I  tell  thee  ? 
Or.  Something,  my  friend,  which  thou  thyfelf 
haft  known 
Touching  tlie  awful  intercourfe  which  fpirits 
With  mortal  men  have  held  at  this  dread  hour. 
Did'ft  thou  thyfelf  e'er  meet  with  one  whofe 

eyes 
Had  look'd  upon  the  fpe61;red  dead  —  had  feen 
Porms  from  another  world  ? 

Cath.  Never  but  once. 

Or,  {eagerhj)    Once  tlien  thou  didft  !    O  tell 

it !  Tell  it  me ! 
Cath.  Well ;  flnce  I  needs  muft  tell  it,  once  I 
knew 
A  melancholy  man,  who  did  aver. 
That,  journ'ying  on  a  time,  o'er  a  wild  wafte. 
By  a  fell  ftorm  o'erta'en,  he  was  compell'd 
To  pafs  the  night  in  a  defcrtcd  to^^  er. 
Where  a  poor  hind,  the  fole  inhabitant 
Of  the  iad  place,  prepared  for  him  a  bed. 
And,  as  he  told  his  tale,  at  dead  of  night. 
By  the  pale  lamp  that  in  his  chamber  burn'd, 
As  it  might  be  an  arm's-lentrth  from  his  bed  — 
Or.  So  clofu  upon  him  ? 
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Cath,  Yes. 

Or,  Go  on  ;  what  law  he  ? 

Cath,  An  upright  form,  wound  in  a  clotted 
Ihroud  — 
Clotted  and  lliff,  like  one  fwaith'd  up  in  hade 
After  a  bloody  death. 

Or,  O  horrible ! 

Cath.  He  ilarted  from  his  bed  and  gaz'd  upon 
it. 

Or.  And  did  he  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Cath,  He  could  not  fpeak. 

It*s  vifage  was  uncover'd,  and  at  firfl 
Seem'd  iix'd  and  llirunk,  like  one  in  coffin'd 

fleep  : 
But,  as  he  gaz'd,  there  came,  he  wifl  not  how. 
Into  its  beamlefs  eyes  a  horrid  glare. 

And  turning  towards  him,  for  it  did  move, 

Why  dofl  thou  grafp  me  tlius  ? 

Or.  Go  on,  go  on  I 

Cath.  Nay,  heaven  forfend  1  Thy  flirunk  and 
lharpen*d  features 
Are  of  the  corfe's  coloiu-,  and  thine  eyes 
Are  full  of  tears.     How's  this? 

Or,  I  know  not  how. 

A  horrid  fympathy  jarr'd  on  my  heart. 
And  forced  into  mine  eyes  thefe  icy  tears. 
A  fearful  kindrediliip  there  is  between 
The  living  and  the  dead :  an  awful  bond  : 
Wo*s  me !  that  we  do  fliudder  at  ourfelves  — 

At  that  which   we   mufl   be  ! A   difinal 

thought ! 
Where  dofl  thou  run  ?  thy  llory  is  not  told: 
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rSeein<r  Cath.  go  towards  the  fand  gUtfs.) 
Caih.  iJ/iezdngtheglafs)  A  better  Rory  I  ^vill 
tell  thee  now ; 
The  midnight  watch  is  pall. 
Or.  Ha  1  let  me  fee. 
fj^ffi^  There's  not  one  fand  to  run. 

Or.  But  it  is  barely  pail. 
(^^fjf^  'Tis  more  than  paft. 

For  I  did  fet  it  later  than  the  hour 
To  be  affur'dly  fure. 

Or.  Then   it  is  gone  indeed :  O  heaven  be 
be  praifed ! 
The  fearful  gloom  gone  by ! 

(Holding  yp  her  hands  ingratitude  to  heaven, 
and  then  looking  round  her  xdth  cheerful 

animation) 

In  truth  already 

I  feel  as  if  I  breath'd  the  morning  air  : 
Vm  marvelloufly  lighten'd. 

Cath.  Ne'erthelels, 

Thou  art  forfpent ;  V\\  run  to  my  apartment 
And  fetch  fome  cordial  drops  that  will  revive 

thee.  ^  ,         , 

Or.   Thou  need'ft  not  go :     I've  ta  en   thy 

drops  already  : 
Vm  bold  and  buoyant  grown. 

{Bounding  lightli/ from  thefoor.) 
Cath.  I'll  foon  return  : 
Thou  art  not  fearful  now  ? 

Qj.^  No  -,    I  breathe  lightly ; 

Valour  within  me  grows  moll  powerfully, 
Would'll  thou  but  Hay  to  fee  it,  gentle  Catlirine^ 
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Caih.  I  will  return  to  fee  it,  ere  thou  canfl 
Three  times  repeat  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

[Exit.  hajTilij  by  the  concealed  door,') 
Or.    This    bnrll  of    courag     ihrinks    mofl 
fhamefully.  (^Alofie.) 

I'll  follow  her.  — 

(Striving  to  open  ihe  door.) 
'Tis  fail :  it  will  not  open. 
I'll  count  my  footfleps  as  I  pace  the  floor 
Till  fhe  return  again. 

{Paces  up  and  down,  muttering  to  Iierjelf, 

•when  a  horn  is  heard  without,  imufing  and 

founding  three  times,  each  time  louder  than 

before.) 

(Orra  rims  again  to  the  door.) 

Delpair  will  give  me  flrength  :  where   is  th(? 

door  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  dark,  I  cannot  find  it  now. 
O  God  1  protecl  me  in  this  awful  pafs ! 

{After  a  pauje,  in  which JJieJtands  with  her 
body  bent  in  a  cowering  pojlure,  with  her 
hands  locked  together,  and  trembling  'vio- 
lently, Jhejlarts  up  and  looks  wildly  round 
her.)\ 
There's  nothing,  yet  I  felt  a  chilly  hand 
Upon  my  flioulder  prefs'd.     With  open'd  eyes 
And  ears  intent  I'll  Hand.     Better  it  is 
Thus  to  abide  the  awful  vifitation. 
Than    cower    in   blinded  horror,     drained   in- 

tenfcly 
With  ev'ry  beating  of  my  goaded  heart. 

{Looking  round  her  with  a  Jleady  Jlernnejs, 
but  Jlirinking  again  almojl  immediately.) 
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I  cannot  do  it :  on  this  fpot  I'll  hold  me 
In  awful  flillnefs. 

{Bending  her  body  as  before  ;    then,  after  a 
momentary  paife^  P^^^^lfi^fg  both  her  hands 
upon  her  head^ 
The  icy  fcalp  of  fear  is  on  my  head,  — 
The  life  flirs  in  my  hair :  it  is  a  fenfe 
That  tells  the  nearing  of  unearthly  Heps, 
Alheit  my  ringing  ears  no  founds  diltinguilli. 
{Looking  round,  as  if  by  irrefftible  tjnpulje  to 
a  great  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  fage^ 
"jchich  burjis  open,  and  the  form  of  a  huntf- 
man,  cloathed  in  black  uith  a  horn  in  his 
hand,  enters  and^  advances  toxvards  her. 
She  utters  a  loudfliriek,  and  falls Jenjelefs 
on  the  ground.) 
Theo.  {rimning  up  to  her  and  raifing  her  from 
the  ground) 
No  femblance  but  real  agony  of  fear. 
Orra,  oh  Orra!  Know'ft  thou  not  my  voice  ? 
Thy  knight,  thy  champion,  the  devoted  Theo- 
bald ? 
Open  thine  eyes  and  look  upon  my  face : 

(  Unma/Jcing.') 
I  am  no  fearful  waker  from  the  grave  : 
Doil  thou  not  feel  ?  'Tis  the  warm  touch  of  life. 
Look  up  and  fear  will  vanilh.  —  Words  are  vainl 
What  a  pale  countenance  of  ghaflly  llrcngth 
By  liorrour  clianged  !  O  idcot  that  I  was  ! 
To  hazard  this  !  —  The  villain  hath  deceiv'd  me! 
My  letter  Ihe  has  ne'er  received.     Oh  Fool ! 
I'hat  I  ihould  trufl  to  this  ! 

(Beating  his  head  d'fraftcdly.') 
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{Enter  Franko,  hij  the  fame  door,^ 
Frank.  What  is  the  matter  ?    What  llrange 

turn  is  this  ? 
Theo.  O  curled  fanguine  fool !  could  I  not 

think 

She  moves  —  llie  moves !  roufe  thee,  my  gentle 

Orra ! 
'Tis  no  ftrano'e  voice  that  calls  thee  :    *tis  thv 
friend. 
Frank.  She  opens  now  her  eyes. 
Theo.  But  oh  that  look  ! 

Frank.  She  knows  thee  not,  but  gives  a  ftifled 
groan 
And  finivs  again  In  ftupor. 
Make  no  more  fruitlefs  lamentation  here. 
But  bear  her  hence  :  the  cool  and  open  air 
May  foon  reftore  her.     Let  us,  while  we  may, 
Occafion  feize,  left  we  fliould  be  furprifcd. 

[Exeunt,  Orra  home  off  in  a  ftale  of  in-, 
renfihlUttj. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.-— The  great  Hall  of  the  Cajle :  Enter 
RuDiGERE,    Cathrina,    and   Attendants,   by 
different  Doors. 
Rud.  {To  Attend.)   Returned    again!    Is  any 

thing  difcover'd? 
Or  door  or  paffage  ?  garment  dropt  in  hafte  ? 
Or  footftep*s  track,  or  any  mark  of  flight  ? 
ijl  Att.  No,  by  my  faith  !  tho'  from  its  higheft 
turrets 
To  its  deep  vaults,  the  caille  we  have  fearch'd. 
Cath.  'Tis  vain  to  trace  the  marks  of  tracklefs 
feet. 
If  that  in  truth  it  hath  convcy'd  her  hence. 
The  yawning  earth  has  yielded  them  a  paflage. 
Or  clfe,  thro'  rifted  roofs  the  buoyant  air. 

Rud.  Fools  !  fearch  again.    I'll  raze  the  very 

walls 
From  their  foundations  but  I  will  difcover 
if  door  or  pafs  there  be,  to  us  unknown. 
Ho!  Gomez  there! 

{Callhig  offthejiagc.-) 
He  keeps  himfelf  aloof. 
Nor  aids  the  fearch  with  true  and  hearty  will. 
i  am  betray 'd.  —  Ho  !  Gomez  there,  I  fay  ! 
He  flirinks  away  :  go  drag  the  villain  hither. 
And  let  the  torture  wring  confelTion  iVom  him. 
,.        (A  loud  hnocVmg  heard  at  Ike  gate.) 

13 
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Ha !  who  feeks  entrance  at  this  early  hour 
In  fuch  a  defert  place  ? 

Cath,  Some  hind,  perhaps, 

Who  brings  intelhgence.      Heaven  grant  it  be ! 

{Enter  an  armed  Vaflal.) 
Riid.  Ha !     One    from    Aldenberg !     What 

brings  thee  hither : 
Voff,  (  feizing  llud.)    Thou  art  my  prifoner. 

(To  Attendants.) 
Upon  your  peril, 
Affift  me  to  fecure  him. 

Rud.  Audacious  hind  !  by  v/hat  authority 
Speak'fl  thou  fuch  bold  commands  ?  Produce 
thy  warrant. 
Vqffl  *Tis  at  the  gate,  and  fuch  as  thou  muft 
yield  to : 
Count  Hughobert  himfelf,  with  armed  men, 
A  goodly  band,  his  pleafure  to  enforce. 

(Secures  him.) 
Rud.    What  fudden    freak  is  this  ?    am   I 
fufpecled 
Of  aught  but  true  and  honourable  faith  ? 

VaJ]\  Aye,  by  our  holy  Saints  1  more  than 
fufpe6led. 
Thy  creature  Maurice,  whom  thou  thought*ll  to 

bribe 
With  things  of  feeming  value,  hath  difcover'd 
The  cunning  fraud  ;  on  which  his  tender  con- 

fcience. 
Good  foul !  did  o'the  fudden  fo  upbraid  him. 
That  to  his  Lord  forthwith  he  made  confeffion 
14 
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Of  all  the  plots  againft  the  Lady  Orra, 
In  which  thy  wicked  arts  had  tempted  him 
To  take  a  wicked  part.     All  is  difcover'd. 
Ccith.  {afide)  All  is  difcover'd !    Where   then 

ihall  I  hide  me  ? 
(^Aloud  to  Valf.)  What  is  difcover'd  ? 
VaJJ.  Ha !  moll  virtuous  Lady ! 

Art  thou  alarmed  ?    Fear  not :    the  world  well 

knows 
How  good  thou  art ;  and  to  the  Countefs  fhortly, 
Wlio  with  her  Lord  is  near,  thou  wilt  no  doubt 
Give  good  account  of  all  that  thou  hafl  done. 

Cath.  (afide  asjfie  retires  in  agitatioji) 
O  heaven  forbid  !  What  hole  o'  th'  earth  will 
hide  me  ! 

[Exit. 

(Efiter  hy  the  oppofite  fide,  Hughobert, 
Eleanora,  Helen,  Glottenbal,  Ur- 
STON,  Maurice,  and  Attendants.) 

Hng,  (^fpeaVwg  as  he  enters)  Is  he  fecured  ? 
Vajf.         He  is,  my  Lord  ;  behold  ! 

{pointing  to  Rud.) 
Hugh,  {to  IXwA.)    Black  artful  traitor!  Of  a 
facred  trull. 
Blindly  repofed  in  thee,  the  bafe  betrayer 
For  wicked  ends  ;  full  well  upon  the  ground 
May'ft  thou  decline  thofe  darkly  frowning  eyes. 
And  gnaw  thy  lip  in  fliame. 
Rud.  And  refls  no  lliame  with  him,  whofc 

eafy  faith 
VOL.  ni.  e 
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Entrufls  a  man  unproved  ;    or,  having  proved 

him. 
Lets  a  poor  hireHng*s  unfupported  teflimony 
Shake  the  firm  confidence  of  many  years  ? 
Hugh.  Here    the  accufer  Hands  ;    confront 
him  boldly, 
And  fpare  him  not. 

(Bri)/gh}gJorXi'ard  Maurice.) 
Mam\  J^to  Rud.)  Deny  it  if  thou  canft.   Thy 
brazen  front, 
All  brazen  as  it  is,  denies  it  not. 

Jiud.  (to  Man.)  Fool !  that  of  prying  curiofity 
And  av'rice  art  compounded  !  I  in  truth 
Did  give  to  thee  a  counterfeited  treafure 
To  bribe  thee  to  a  counterfeited  trufl ; 
Meet  recompence !     Ha,   ha !     Maintain    thy 

tale. 
For  I  deny  it  not.  (  JFith  carelefs  derijion.) 

Maur,  O  fubtile  traitor  ! 

Dofl  thou  fo  varnifh  it  with  feeminsj  mirth  ? 

Htigh.  Sir  Rudigere,  thou  dofi:,  I  mufl  confefs, 
Out-face  him  well.     But  call  the  Lady  Orra  j 
If  towards  her  thou  haft  thyfelf  comported 
In  honefty,  flie  will  declare  it  freely. 
Bring  Orra  hither.  (To  Attendant.) 

iji Attend.  Would  that  w-e  could;   laft  night 
i*  the  midnight  watch 
She  difappear*d  ;  but  whether  man  or  devil 
Hath  borne  her  Jience,  in  truth  we  cannot  tell. 
Hugh.  O  both !  Both  man  and  devil  together 
join'd.  9 
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(To  Riid.  fiirioujli) .')  Fiend,  villain,  murderer ! 

Produce  her  inflantly. 
Dead  or  alive,  produce  thy  haplefs  charge. 
Rud.  Reftrain  your  rage,  my  Lord  5  I  would 
right  gladly 
Obey  you,  were  it  poffible  :  the  place, 
And  the  myllerious  means  of  her  retreat. 
Are  both  to  me  unknown. 

Hugh.  Thou  liefl !  thou  lieft  ! 

Glot.   (coming  forward)  Thou  liell,  beaft,  vil- 
lain, traitor  !  think*li  thou  Hill 
To  fool  us  thus  ?  Thou  fhalt  be  forced  to  fpeak. 
(To  Hugh.)   Why  lofe  we  time  in  words  when 

other  means 
Will  quickly  work  ?     Straight  to  thofe  pillars 

bind  him. 
And  let  each  flurdy  varlet  of  your  train 
Inflidt  correction  on  him. 

Maur.  Aye,  this  alone  will  move  him. 
Hugh.  Thou  fay'fl  well : 

By  heaven  it  fliall  be  done  I 

Rud.  And  will  Count  Hughobert  degrade  in 
me 
The  blood  of  Aldenberg  to  fhame  himfelf? 
Hugh.     That  plea  avails  thee  not  5  thy  fpu- 
rious  birth  \ 

Qives  us  fidl  warrant,  as  thy  condu6l  varies. 
To  reckon  thee  or  noble  or  debas'd. 
{To  Att.)  Straight  bind  the  traitor  to  the  place 
of  111  am  e. 
{As  they  are  Jlruggling  to  hind  Rud.  he  gets 
one  of  his  hands  free,  and,  picllin^  out  a 
G  2 
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dagger  from  under  his  clothes^  Jlahs  him- 

felf') 
Rud.  Now,  take  your  will  of  me,  and  .drag 

my  corfe 

Thro'  mire  and  dufl ;  your  fliamelefs  fury  now 

Can  do  me  no  difgrace. 

Urjlon  {cidvancing) 

Rafti,  daring,  thoughtlefs  wretch  !  dofl  thou  fo 

clofe 

A  wicked  life  in  hardy  defperation  ? 

Rud.  Priell,  fpare  thy  words :  I  add  not  to 

my  lins 

That  of  prefumption,  in  pretending  now 

To  offer  up  to  Heaven  the  forced  repentance 

Of  fome  fhort  moments  for  a  life  of  crimes. 

Urji.  My  fon,  thou  dofl  miilake  me  :    let  thy 

heart 

ConfefTion  make 

Glot.  (interrupting  Urfl.)  Yes,  dog!  Confeffion 

make 

Of  what  thou'fl  done  with  Orra  ;  elfe  I'll  fpuru 

thee,' 

And  call  thy  hateful  carcafe  to  the  kites. 

Hugh,  {pulling  back  Glot.   as  he  is  going  io 

Jpurn  Rud.  ivith  his  foot,  who  is  now  fallen^ 

upon  the  ground.) 

l>Jay,  nay,  forbear  ;  fuch  outrage  is  unmanly. 

(Eleanora,  who  with  Alice  had  retired  from  the 

flocking  fight   of  Rudigere,  now  comes. 

forward  to  him.) 

M.  Oh,  Rudigere !  thou  art  a  dying  man, 

And  we  will  fpeak  to  thee  without  upbraiding, 

Confefs,  I  do  entreat  thee,  ere  thou  goefl 
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To  thy  moll  awful  change,  and  leave  us  nat 
In  this  our  horrible  uncertainty. 
Is  Orra  here  conceal'd  ? 

AL  Thou  hall  not  flain  her  ? 

Confelfion  make,  and  heaven  have    mercy  on 
thee ! 
Rud.  Yes,  Ladies  ;  vrith  thefe  words  of  gentle 
meeknefs 
My  heart  is  changed  ;  and  that  you  may  per- 
ceive 
How  greatly  changed,  let  Glottenbal  approach 

me  ; 
Spent  am  I  now,  and  can  but  faintly  fpeak  — 
Ev'n  unto  him,  in  token  of  forgiven efs, 
I'll  tell  what  ye  delire. 
EL  Thank  heaven,  thou  artfo  changed! 

Tlugli.  (to  Glot.)  Go  to  him,  boy. 

(Glottenbal  goes  to  Rudigere,  midjlooping 
over  him  to  hear  tchat  he  has  to  7?/?/, 
Rudigere,  lak'mg  a  Jrvall  dagger  from  his 
hojbm,  Jirikes  Glottenbal  on  the  neck.') 
Glot.  Oh,  he  has  wounded  me  !  —  Detefted 
traitor  ! 
Take  that  and  tliat ;    would  thou  had'll  ftill   a 

life 
For  every  thrull.  {KiUing  him.) 

Hugh,  (^alarmed)  Ha  !  Has  he  wounded  thee, 

my  fon  ? 
Glot.  A  fcratch  ; 

'Tis  notliing  more.     He  aim'd  it  at  my  throat, 
gut  had  not  llrength  to  thruft. 

c  3 
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Hugh*  Thank  God,  he  had  not  I 

(^A  trumpet Jhunds  without.) 
Hark,  martial  notice  of  fome  high  approach  ! 
(To  Attendants)  Go  to  the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Attendants, 
El.  Who  may  it  be  ?  This  caftle  is  remote 
From  every  route  which  armed  leaders  take. 

(Enter  a  Servant.) 
Ser.  The  banneret  of  Bafle  is  at  the  gate, 
Hugh.  Is  he  in  force  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  thro*  the  trees  his  dillant  bands  are 
feen 
Some  hundreds  llrong,  I  guefs  j  tho'  with  himfelf 
Two  followers  only  come. 

(Enter  Hartman  attended.) 
Hugh'  Forgive  me,  banneret,  if  I  receive  thee 
With  more  furprife  than  courtefy.     How  is  it  ? 
Com'il  thou  in  peace  ? 

Hart.  To  you,  my  Lord,  I  frankly  will  declare 
The  purpofe  of  my  coming  :  having  heard  it. 
It  is  for  you  to  fay  if  I  am  come. 
As  much  I  wifli,  in  peace. 
(To  El.)    Countefs,  your  prefence   much   em- 
boldens me 
To  think  it  fo  fliall  be. 

Hugh,  (jmpatientlij)  Proceed,  I  beg. 
When  burghers  gentle  courtefy  afFe6l, 
It  chafes  me  more  than  all  their  flurdy  boafl- 
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Hart.  Then  with  a  burgher's  plainnefs,  Hugho- 
bert, 
I'll  try  my  tale  to  tell,  —  nice  tafk  I  fear ! 
So  that  it  may  not  gall  a  baron's  pride. 
Brave  Theobald,  the  Lord  of  Falkenllein, 
Co-burgher  alfo  of  our  ancient  city, 
Whofe  caufe  of  courfe  is  ours,  declares  himfelf 
The  fuitor  of  thy  ward  the  Lady  Orra  ; 
And  learning  that  within  thefe  walls  fhe  is. 
By  thine  authority,  in  durance  kept. 
In  his  behalf  I  come  to  fet  her  free; 
As  an  opprelTed  Dame,  fuch  fervice  claiming 
From    every  gen'rous    knight.      AVhat  is  thy 

anfwer  ? 
Say,  am  I  come  in  peace  ?  Wilt  thou  releafe 
her  ? 
Hugh.  Ah,  would   I   could !  In   faith   thou 

gairil  me  fhrewdly. 
Hart.  I've  been  infbrm'd  of  all  that  now  dif. 
turbs  you. 
By  one  who  held  me  waiting  at  the  gate. 
Until  the  maid  be  found,  if  'tis  your  pleafure, 
Ceafe  enmity. 

Hugh.  Tlien  let  it  ceafe.     A  traitor  has  de- 
ceived me. 
And  there  he  lies. 

{Pointing  to  the  body  o/"Rud.) 
Hart,  (looking  at  the  body') 
A  ghaftly  fmile  of  fell  malignity 
On  his  dillortcd  face  death  has  arrefted. 

(Turning  again  to  Hugh.) 
And  has  lie  died,  and  np  confeffion  made  ^ 

C  4 
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All  means  that  may  difcover  Orra's  fate 
Shut  from  us  ? 

Hugh.  Ah  !  the  fiend  hath  utter*d  nothinjr 
That  could  betray  his  fecret.     If  llie  lives 
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EL  Alas,  alas  !  think  you  he  murder'd  her  ? 
Al.  Merciful  heaven  forfend ! 

{Enter  a  Soldier  in  hajte.') 
Sold.   O,  I  have   heard   a  voice,    a   difmal 

voice ! 
Omnes.  \\Tiat  hall  thou  heard  I 
El.  What  voice  ? 

Sold.  The  Lady  Orra*s, 

El.  Where  ?  Lead  us  to  the  place. 
Hugh.  Where  did'ft  thou  hear  it,  Soldier  ? 
Sold.  In  a  deep  tangled  thicket  of  the  wood, 
Clofe  to  a  ruin'd  wall,  o'ergrown  with  ivy. 
That  marks  the  ancient  out- works  of  the  caftle. 
Hugh.  Hafle  ;  lead  the  way. 

[Exeunt  all  eagerly,  without  order,JblloW' 
ing  the   Soldier,  Glottenbal  and  one  AU 
tendant  excepted. 
Alt.  You  do  not  go,  my  Lord  ? 
Glot.  I'm  lick,  and  llrangely  dizzy  grows  ray- 
head, 
And  pains  flioot  from  my  wound.  It  is  a  fcratch,^ 
But  from  a  devil's  fang.  —  There's  mifchief  in  it. 
Give  me  thine  arm,  and  lead  me  to  a  couch  ; 
I'm  very  faint. 

Att.  This  way,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  chamber 
near. 
[Exeunt  Glottenbal,  yz//;^orfefi?  hy  the  At* 
tendant. 
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SCENE    II. 

The  Forejl  7iear  the  Cajile ;  in  Front  a  rocly 
Bajik  crowned  with  a  ruined  Wall  overgrown 
with  Ivy,  mid  the  Mouth  of  a  Cavern Jhaded 
with  Bujlies  :     Enter    Franko,     C07iduciing 

HuGHOBERTj    HaRTMAN,     ElEANORA,    AlICE, 

and  Urston,  the  ^oXdiev  following  them. 

Frank,  (to  Hugh.)   This  is   the  entry  to  our 

fecret  haunts. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  having  informed  you  truly 
Of  the  device,  well  meant,  but  mofl  unhappy^ 
By  which  the  Lady  Orra  from  her  prifon 
By  Falkenftein  was  ta'en  ;  myfelf,  my  outlaws^ 
Unhappy  men  that  better  days  have  feen. 
Drove  to  this  lawlefs  life  by  hard  neceffity. 
Are  on  your  mercy  caft. 
Hugh.  Which  Ihall  not  fail  you,  valiant  Franko* 

'    Much 
Am  I  indebted  to  thee  :   had*ll  thou  not 
Of  thine  own  free  good  will  become  our  guide. 
As  wandering   here    thou  found'ft  us,  we  had 

ne'er 
The  fpot  difcover'd  ;  for  this  honell  Soldier, 
A  ftranger  to  the  fbrelt,  fought  in  vain 
To  thread  the  tangled  path. 
JlL  (to  Frank.)  She  is  not  well  tliou   fay'ft, 
and  from  her  fwoon 
Imperie6tly  recover'd. 

^')an/i.  AVlien  I  left  her, 

jSlie  fo  appcar'd.  —  But  ciilor  not,  I  i)ray, 
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Till  I  give  notice.  —  Holla,  you  within  ! 
Come  forth  and  fear  no  ill. 

(AJ/iriek  heard  from  the  C(Cve,') 
Chnnes.  What  difmal  iliriek  is  that  ? 
AL  'Tis  Orra*s  voice. 

EL  No,  no !  it  cannot  he  !     It  is  fome  WTetch, 
In  maniac's  fetters  bound. 

Hart,  The  horrid  thought  that  burfls  into 
my  mind ! 
Forbid  it,  righteous  Heaven! 

(^Rzmning  into  the  cave^  he  is  prevented  hif 
Theobald,  *who  rujlies  out  upon  him.^ 
Theo.  Hold,  hold  1  no  entry  here  but  o*er  my 
corfe. 
When  ye  have  maller*d  me. 

Hart,  My  Theobald ! 

Doll  thou  not  know  thy  friends  ? 

Theo,  Ha !  tliou,  my  Hartman !     Art  thou 

come  to  me  ? 
Hart,  Yes,  I  am  come.    What  means  that 
look  of  anguilh  ? 
She  is  not  dead  ? 

Theo,  Oh,  no !  it  is  not  death  1 

Hart,  What  mean*fl  thou  ?    Is  Ihe  well  ? 
Theo,  Her  body  is. 

Hart,  And  not  her  mind  ?  — —  Oh  direil 
wreck  of  all ! 

That  noble  mind  ! But  'tis  fome  pafTing 

feizure. 
Some  powerful  movement  of  a  tranfient  nature  y 
It  is  not  madnefs  ? 
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27/^0.  {^Jlirinking  fronii  him,  and  hurjilng  inta 
tears) 
'Tis  heaven's  inflielion  ;  let  us  call  it  fo ; 
Giv^e  it  no  other  name.     (Covering  hisjace,') 
EL  (to  Theo.)  Nay  do  not  thus  defpair :  when 
flie  beholds  us, 
She'll   know  her   friends,  and,  by   our   kindly 

foothing, 
Be  gradually  rellored. 
AL  Let  me  go  to  her. 
Theo.  Nay  forbear,  I  pray  thee  ; 

I  will  myfelf  with  thee,  my  worthy  Hartman, 
Go  in  and  lead  her  forth, 

(Theobald  and  Hartman  go  into  the  caveim^ 
'while  thofe  icithoiit  zvait  in  deep  Jilence^ 
'which  is  only  broken  once  or  txdce  by  a 
Jcream  from  the  cavern  and  the  found  of 
Theobald's  voice  fpeaking  foothingly,  till 
they  i^etiirn,  leading  forth  Orra,  mth  her 
hair  and  drefs  difordered,  and  the  appear^ 
ance  of  xvild  dijiradion  in   her  gait  and 
countenance,) 
Or.  (firinking  back  as  JJie  comes  from  under 
the  fiade   of  the  trees,  8^c.  and  dragging 
Theobald  and  Hartman  back  with  her.) 
Come  back,  come  back  !     The  fierce  and  fiery 
light ! 
Theo.  Shrink  not,  dear  love !  it  is  the  light 

of  day. 
Or.  Have  cocks  crow'd  yet  ? 
'Tlieo.  Yes ;  twice  I've  heard  already 

Their  mattin  found.     Look  up  to  the  blue  fky  ; 
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Is  it  not  day-liglit  there  ?     And  thefe  green 

boughs 
Are  freih  and  fragrant  round  thee :  every  fenfe 
Tells  thee  it  is  the  cheerful  early  day. 

Or.  Ave,  fo  it  is  ;  day  takes  his  daily  tiim. 
Riling  between  the  gulphy  dells  of  night 
Like  whiten'd  bilious  on  a  gloomy  fea. 
Till  glow-worms  gleam,  and  ilars  peep  thro*  the 

dark, 
And  will-o'-tlie-wifp  his  dancing  taper  light. 
They  will  not  come  again. 

(^Bending  Jier  ear  to  the  grotind} 

Hark,  hark !  Aye,  hark : 
They  are  all  there  :  I  hear  their  hollow  found 
Full  many  a  fathom  down. 

Theo.  Be  flill,   poor   troubled   foul  !   they'll 
ne'er  return : 
They  are  for  ever  gone.     Be  well  affured 
Thou   llialt  from   henceforth  have  a  cheerful 

home 
With  crackling  faggots  on  thy  midnight  fire. 
Blazing  like  day  around  thee ;  and  thy  friends— 
Thy  living,  loving  friends  flill  by  thy  fide. 
To  Ipeak  to  thee   and  cheer  thee.  —  See  my 

Orra! 
They  are  befide  thee  now  ;  doft  thou  not  know 
them  ?    (^Pointing  to  Eleanoracf??// Alice.) 
Or.  (^gazing  at  them  with  her  hand  held  up  to 
^/Jiade  her  eyes) 
No,  no  !  athwart  the  wav'ring  garifh  light. 
Things  move  and  feem  to  be,  and  yet  are  no» 
thing. 
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EL  (going  near  her)  My  gentle  Orra!  hail 
thou  then  forgot  me  ? 
Dofl  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Or.  'Tis  like  an  old  tune  to  my  ear  returned. 
For  there  be  thofe,  who  fit  in  cheerful  halls 
And  breathe  fweet  air,  and  fpeakwith  pleafant 

founds  ; 
And  once  I  liv'd  with  fuch  ;  fome  years  gone 

by; 

I  wot  not  now  how  long. 

Hugh.  Keen  words  that  rend  my  heart  !— 
Thou  had'fl  a  home, 
And  one  whofe  faith  was  pledged  for  thy  pro- 
tection. 
Z7r/?.  Be  more  compofed,  my  Lord,  fome  faint 
remembrance 
jlveturns  upon  her  with  the  well-known  found 
Of  voices  once  famihar  to  her  ear. 
Let  Alice  fing  to  her  fome  favorite  tune. 
That  may  lofl  tiioughts  recall. 

(Alice  Jings  an   old  time,  a?id  Orra,  rcJio 
lijlens  eagerly  and  gazes  on  her  "dcliile  ^/Jie 
JingSy  qfterivards  bur/Is  into  a  mid  laugh.) 
Or.  Ha,  ha !  the  witched  air  fings  for  thee 
bravely. 
Hoot  owls  thro'  mantling  fog  for  mattin  birds  ? 
It  lures  not  me.  —  I  know  thee  well  enough  : 
The  bones  of  murder'd  men  thy  mcafure  beat. 
And  flelldefs  heads  nod  to  thcc.  —  Of}',  I  fay ! 
"Why  are  ye  here  ?  —  That  is  the  blefled  fun, 
F.L  Ah,  Orra !  do  not  look  upon  us  thus  ] 
Thefe  are  the  voices  of  thy  loving  friends 
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That  fpeak  to  thee  :  this  is  a  friendly  hand 
That  prelfes  thine  fo  kindly. 

(Fatting  her  hand  upon  Orra'5,  i£ho  gives 
a  loud  JJirieJc  and  Jhrinks  from  her  with 
horror.') 
Hart,  O   grievous   (late.  (Going   up  to  her) 

What  terror  feizes  thee  ? 
Or.  Take  it  away  !  It  was  the  fwathed  dead : 
I  know  its  clammy,  chill,  and  bony  touch. 

(Fi.ving  her  eyes  Jiercely  on  Eleanora) 
Come  not  again  ;  I'm  ftrong  and  terrible  now  : 
Mine  eyes  have  look'd  upon  all  dreadful  things; 
And  when  tlie  earth  yawns,  and  the  hell-blail 

founds, 
I'll  'bide  the  trooping  of  unearthly  fleps 
AVith  iiifF-clench'd,  terrible  llrength. 

(Holding  her  clenched  hands  over  her  head 
with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  defiance.) 
Hugh,  (heating  his  hreaft) 
A  murd'rer  is  a  guiltlefs  wretch  to  me. 

Hart.  Be  patient ;  'tis  a  momentary  pitch ; 
Let  me  encounter  it. 

(Goes  iqj  to  Orra,  and  f  .res  his  eyes  upon 
her,  tchich  Jhe,  after  a  moment,  fJirinks 
from  and  feels  to  avoid,  yetftill,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, looks  at  him  again.) 
Or.  Take  of!'  from  me  thy  llrangely-faflen'd 
eye  : 
I  may  not  look  upon  thee,  yet  I  muft. 

(Still  turning  from  him,   and  fill  f latching 
a  hafy  look  at  him  as  before) 
Unfix  thy  baleful  glance  ;  Art  thou  a  fnake  ? 
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Something  of  horrid  power  within  thee  dwells. 
Still,  ftill  that  powerful  eye  doth  fuck  me  in 
Like  a  dark  eddy  to  its  wheeling  core. 
Spare  me  !  O  fpare  me.  Being  of  llrange  power. 
And  at  thy  feet  my  fubje6l  head  I'll  lay. 

(^Kneeling  to  Hartman,  and  bending  her  head 
fulymijjivelij,) 
El.  xllas,  the  piteous  light !  to  fee  her  thus  ; 
The  noble,  generous,  playful,  ftately  Orra  ! 
Theo,  {running  to  Hartman,  and  pitjhing  him 

(m:ay  with  indignation') 
Out  on  thy  hateful  and  ungenerous  guile ! 
Think'fl  thou  I'll  fuffer  o'er  her  wretched  Hate 
The  flightefl  ihadow  of  a  bafe  controul  ? 

(Raifing  Orra  jfrow  the  ground') 
No,   rife  thou  ftately  flower  with   rude   blafts 

rent ; 
As  honour'd  art  thou  with  thy  broken  flem 
And  leafets  ftrew'd,  as  in  thy  fummer's  pride. 
I've  feen  thee  worfliip'd  like  a  regal  Dame 
With  ev'ry  ftudied  form  of  mark'd  devotion, 
Whilft  I,  in  diflant  lilence,  fcarcely  proffer'd 
Ev'n  a  plain  foldier's  courtefy  ;  but  now, 
No  liege-maui'to  his  crowned  miltrefs  fworn, 
Bound  and  devoted  is  as  I  to  thee  ; 
And  he  who  offers  to  thy  alter'd  ftate 
The  flighteft  feeming  of  diminifli'd  reverence. 
Mull  in  my  blood (/o  Hartman)  O  pardou 

me,  my  friend ! 
Thou'ft  wrung  my  heart. 

Hart.  Nay,  do   thou  pardon   me  ;  I  am  to 

blame : 
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Thy  nobler  heart  iliall  not  again  be  wrung. 
But  what  can  now  be  done  ?     O'er  fuch  wild 

ravings 
There  mufl  be  fome  controul. 

Tlieo.  O  none  !  none,  none  !  but  gentle  fym- 
pathy 
And  wathfulnefs  of  love. 

My  noble  Orra  1 
Wander  where'er  thou  wilt ;  thy  vagrant  fteps 
Shall  follow'd  be  by  one,  who  Ihall  not  weary. 
Nor  e'er  detach  him  from  his  hopelefs  talk  ; 
Bound  to  thee  now  as  faireft,  gentled  beauty 
Could  ne'er  have  bound  him. 

Al.  See  how  llie  gazes  on  him  with  a  look, 
Subliding  gradually  to  fofter  fadnefs. 
Half  faying  that  llie  knows  him. 

El.  There  is  a  kindnefs  in  her  changing  eye. 
Yes,  Orra,  'tis  the  valiant  Theobald, 
Thy  knight  and  champion,  whom  thou  gazefl 
on. 
Or.  The  brave  are  like  the  brave  j  fo  fliould 
it  be. 
He  was  a  goodly  man  —  a  noble  knight. 
(To  Theobald)  What  is  thy  name,  young  fol- 

dier  ? — Woe  is  me  ! 
For  prayers  of  grace  are  faid  o'er  dying  men. 
Yet  they  have  laid  thy  clay  in  unblell  earth  — 
Shame  !  fliame  !  not  with  the  ilill'd  and  holy 

dead. 
This  fliall  be  reaified ;  I'll  find  it  out ; 
And  maffes  lliall  be  faid  for  thy  repofe  5 
Thou  llialt  not  troop  with  thefe. 
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El  'Tis  not  the  dead,  'tis  Theobald  himfelf 
Alive  and  well,  who  ftandeth  by  thy  fide. 

Or.  (looking  wildli/  round) 
Wliere,  where  ?     All  dreadful  things  are  near 

me,  round  me. 
Beneath  my  feet  and  in  the  loaded  air. 
Let  him  be  gone  !  The  place  is  horrible ! 

Baneful  to  flelh  and  blood. The  dreadful 

blaft ! 
Their  hounds  now  yell  below  i'the  centre  gulph; 
They  may  not  rife  again  till  folemn  bells 
Have  given  the  flroke  that  fevers  night  from 
morn. 

EL  O  rave  not  thus  !  Dofl  thou  not  know  us 
Orra  ? 

Or.  (Jiafiilij)  Aye,  well  enough  I  know^  ye. 

Urjf.  Ha  !  think  ye  that  (lie  does  ? 

EL  It  is  a  terrible  fmile  of  recognition. 
If  fuch  it  be. 

Hart.  Nay,  do  not  thus  your  reftlefs  eye-balls 
move. 
But  look  upon  us  lleadily,  fweet  Orra. 

Or.  Away  !  your  faces  waver  to  and  fro  ; 
I'll  know  you  better  in  your  winding-llieets. 
When  the  moon  fliines  upon  ye. 

TJieo.  Give  o'er,  my  Friends ;  you  fee  it  is  in 
vain  ; 
Her  mind  within  itfelf  holds  a  dark  world 
Of  difmal  })hanta(ies  and  horrid  forms ! 
Contend  with  her  no  more. 
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(Etiter  a)i.   Attendant    in    an  abrupt   d\flurVd 
manner,) 
Att.  (lo  Eleanor,  ajtde) 
Lady  I  bring  to  you  molt  difmal  news  : 
Too  grievous  for  my  Lord,  lb  lUddenly 
And  unprepared,  to  hear. 

JlL  (afide)  Wliat  is  it  ?  Speak. 

AiL  (afide  to  El.)  His  Ion  is  dead,  all  fwelPd 
and  rack'd  with  pain  ; 
And  on  the  dagger's  point,  which  the  fly  traitor 
Still  in  his  llifFen'd  grafp  retains,  foul  flains. 
Like  thofe  of  limed  poifon,  fliew  full  well 
The  wicked  caufe  of  his  untimely  death. 

Hugh,  (overhearing  them') 
Who  fpeaks  of  death  ?    What  did'll  thou  whifpex 
there  ? 

How  is  my  fon  ? What  look  is  that  thou 

wear*ft  ? 
He  is  not  dead  ?  — —  Thou  doll  not  fpeak  !     O 

God ! 
I  have  no  fon. 

(After  a  paufc) 

I  am  bereft ! But  this  ! 

But  only  him  !  —  Heaven's  vengeance  deals  the 
Itroke. 
Urft.  Heaven  oft  in  mercy  fmites  ev'n  when 
the  blow 
Severeft  is. 

Hvgh,  I  had  no  other  hope. 

Fell  is  the  llroke,  if  mercy  in  it  be  ! 
Could  this  —  could  this  alone  atone  my  crime  ? 
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t/r/?.  Submit  thy  foul   to  Heaven's   all-wife 

decree. 
Perhaps  his  life  had  blafled  more  thy  hopes 
Than  ev*n  his  grievous  end. 

Hugh.  He  was  not  all  a  father*s  heart  could 

wifli ; 
But  oh,  he  was  my  fon  !  —  my  only  fon  : 
My  child  — ^  the  thing  that  from  his  cradle  grew 
And  was  before  me  Rill.  —  Oh,  oh  !  Oh,  oh  ! 
(^Beating  his  breaji^  and  groaning  deeplij.') 
Or.  (j^unning  up  to  him) 
Ha !  doll  thou  groan,  old  man }     Art  thou  in 

trouble  ? 
Out  on  it !  tho'  they  lay  him  in  the  mould, 
He's  near  thee  ftill.  —  I'll  tell  thee  how  it  is  : 
A  hideous  bui-ft  hath  been  :  the  damn'd  and 

holy, 
The  living  and  the  dead,  together  are 
In  horrid  neighbourlliip.  —  'Tis  but  thin  vapour. 
Floating  around  thee,  makes  thewav'ring  bound* 
Poll !  blow  it  off,  and  fee  th'uncartain'd  reach. 
See  !  from  all  points  they  come;  earth  cafts  them 

up  ! 
In  grave-clotlies  fwath'd  are  thofe  but  new  in 

deatli  j 
And  there  be  fome  half  bone,  half  cafed  in  Hireds 
Of  that  which  fleili  hath  been  j  and  there  be 

fome 
"With  wicker'd  ribs,  thro'  which  the  darkncfs 

fcowls. 
Pack,  back !  —  They  clofe  upon  us.  —  Oh  the 

void 

H  a 
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Of  hollow  unball'd  fockets  flaring  grimly. 
And  liplefs  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  round 

us 
In  mockery  of  fpeech  !  —  Back,  back,  I  fay  ! 
Back,  back  ! 

(Catching  hold  of  Hughobert  and  Theobald, 

and  dragging  them  hack  uith  her  in  all  the 

uild  Jtrength  of  frantic  horror^  xvhilft  the 

curtain  dro^JS.') 


THE   ENB. 


THE    DREAM: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  PROSE, 
IN     THREE    ACTS. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


MEN, 

OsTERLOO,  an  Imperial  GcneraL 
Prior  of  the  Monaftery, 
Benedict,  ^ 
Jerome,       >  Monks. 
Paul,         } 

MORAND,         >   y-^/l^  •      ./       o         •  r-./      ti  • 

___  '       y  Officers  in  the  Service  of  the  Prior. 

VVOVELREID,  )     ' 

The  Imperial  Ambafilulor. 

Officers  ferving  under  Ofterloo. 
Sexton,  Monks,  Soldiers,  Peafants,  &c. 


WOMEN. 
Leonora. 
Agnes. 

Scene,  the  Monafteri)  of  St.Maurke  hi  Snitzer 
land  ;  a  Caftle  near  it. 

Time,  the  middle  of  the  i^ilt  Century, 


THE    DREAM. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Court  mtJiin  the  Monaftery,  xvitJi 
a  grated  iron  Gate  opening  into  an  outer 
Court,  through  which  are  feen  feveral  Peafants 
xcaiting  ;  Jerome  is  difcovered  on  the  front  of 
the  Stage,  "walking  backwards  and  forxvards  in 
a  difturhed  Manner^  thenjtopping  and f peaking 
to  himfeJf. 

Jer.  rr^WICE  in  one  night  the  fame  awful 
X  vifion  repeated  !  And  Paul  alfo  ter- 
rified AV'ith  a  fimilar  vifitation  !  This  is  no  com- 
mon accidental  mimicry  of  fleep  :  the  fhreds 
and  remnants  of  our  day-thoughts,  put  together 
at  night  in  fome  fantaflic  incongruous  form, 
as  the  drifting  clouds  of  abroken-up  ftorm  piece 
themfelves  again  into  uncertain  fhapes  of  rocks 
and  animals.  Xo,  no !  there  mull  be  fome  great 
and  momentous  meaninn;  in  tin's. 


(Enter  Benedict  behind  him.) 
Ben-  Some  great  and  momentous  meaning  in 
this  1     \\h»\l  art  thou  nuiiing  upon  ? 

II  4 
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Jer,  Be  fatisfied !  be  fatisfied  !  It  is  not  al- 
ways fitting  that  the  mind  fliould  lay  open  the 
things  it  is  bufy  withal,  though  an  articulate 
found  may  fometimcs  efcape  it  to  fet  curiofity 
on  the  rack.  Where  is  brother  Paul  ?  Is  he  dill 
at  his  devotions  ? 

Ben.  I  believe  fo.     But  look  where  the  poor 
Peafants  are  waiting  without :  it  is  the  hour 
when  they  expe6l  our  benefa6lions.     Go,  and 
fpeak  to  them  :   thou  had  always  been  their  fa- 
vourite confeflbr,  and  they  want  confolation. 
(^Beckoning    the    Peaiants,    a7zo    thereiipoit 
advance  through  the  gate,  while  Jerome 
Jir etches  out  his  hand  to  prevent  them.) 

Jer.  Stop  there  !  Come  not  within  the  gates ! 
I  charge  you  advance  no  farther.  (  To  Benedict 
angrily)  There  is  death  and  contagion  in  every 
ojie  of  them,  and  yet  thou  would' fl  admit  them 
fo  near  us.  Dofl  thou  indeed  e?{pe6t  a  miracle 
to  be  wrought  in  our  behalf  ?  Are  we  not  flefli 
and  blood  ?  and  does  not  the  grave  yawn  for  us 
as  well  as  other  men  ? 

(To  the  Peafants^^i//  7nore  vehemently) 
Turn,  I  charge  you,   and   retire  without   the 
gate. 

iji  Penf.  Oh  !  be  not  fo  ftern  with  us,  good 
Father !  There  are  ten  new  corpfes  in  the 
village  lince  yefterday,  and  fcarcely  ten  men 
left  in  it  with  ftrength  enough  to  bury  them. 
The  bell  half  of  the  village  are  now  under 
ground,  who,  but  three  weeks  gone  by,  were 
^11  alive  and  well,     O  do  not  chide  us  away  ! 
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id  Peaf,  God  knows  if  any  of  us  Ihall  ever 
enter  thefe  gates  again  ;  and  it  revives  us  to 
come  once  a  day  to  receive  your  bleilings,  good 
Fathers. 

Jer.  Well,  and  you  fliall  have  our  bleffing, 
my  Children  ;  but  come  not  fo  near  us;  we  are 
mortal  men  like  yourfelves,  and  there  is  con- 
tagion about  you. 

iji  Peaf.  xVh  !  no,  no  !  Saint  Maurice  will 
take  care  of  his  own  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  you, 
Fathers. 

Jer.  I  hope  he  will ;  but  it  is  prefumptuous 
to  tempt  danger.  Retire,  I  befeech  you,  and 
you  lliall  have  relief  gi\  en  to  you  without  the 
gates.     If  you  have  any  love  for  us,  retire. 

{The  Peafants  retire.) 

Ben.  Well,  I  feel  a  llrong  faith  within  me, 
that  our  Saint,  or  fome  other  good  fpirit,  will 
take  care  of  us.  How  is  it  that  thou  art  fo 
alarmed  and  fo  vehement  with  thofe  good  peo- 
ple ?  It  is  not  thy  ufual  temper. 

Jer.  Be  fatistied,  I  pray  thee  :  I  cannot  tell 
thee  now.  Leave  me  to  myfelf  a  little  while. — 
Woidd  to  G<kI  brother  Paul  were  come  to  me  i 
Ha  !  here  he  is. 

{Enter  Paul  ;  and  Jerojie,  after  waiting  impa- 
tientlij  till  Benedict  retires,  advances  to  liitn 
eagerly.) 
Was  it  to  a  fpot  near  tlie  black  monument  in  the 
/Iranger's  burying  vault,  that  it  pointed  ? 
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Paul.  Yes,  to  the  very  fpot  defcribed  by  thee 
yellerday  morning,  wlien  thou  firft  told'll  mc 
tliy  dream  :  and,  indeed,  every  circumllance  of 
my  lall  night's  vilion  Itrongly  refeml)led  thine  j 
or  rather,  I  fliould  lay,  was  tlie  fame.   The  fixed 

frown  of  it's  gliailly  face 

Jer.  Aye,  and  the  majeflic  motion  of  its 
limbs.  Did  it  not  wear  a  mantle  over  its  right 
flioulder,  as  if  for  conceahnent  rather  than 
grace  ? 

Paul,  I  know  not ;  I  did  not  mark  that :  but 
it  itrode  before  me  as  di(lin6lly  as  ever  mortal 
man  did  before  my  waking  fight ;  and  yet 
as  no  mortal  man  ever  did  before  the  waking 
fight. 

Je)\  But  it  appeared  to  thee  only  once. 

Paul.  Only  once  ;  for  I  waked  under  fuch 
a  deep  horror,  that  I  durll  not  go  to  fleep 
Qgain. 

Jer.  When  it  firll  appeared  to  me,  as  I  told 
thee,  the  night  before  lall,  the  form,  though  dif- 
tiiictly,  was  but  faintly  imaged  forth  ;  and  me- 
thought  it  rofe  more  powerfully  to  my  imagina- 
tion as  I  told  it  to.,  thee,  than  in  the  dream 
itfelf.  But  lall  night,  when  it  returned,  it  was 
far  more  vivid  than  before.  I  waked  indeed  as 
thou  cjid'll,  imprelled  with  a  deep  horror,  yet 
irreliftible  fleep  feizcd  upon  me  again  ;  and  O 
liow  it  appeared  to  me  the  third  time,  like  a 
pali)able,  horrid  reality  1  {^ifter  a  pauje) 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

^5 
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Faul  What  can  be  done  ?  We  can  flop  no 
divilion  of  the  Imperial  army  till  one  Ihall  really 
march  by  this  pafs.  , 

Jer.  And  this  is  not  likely ;  for  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  two  days  ago,  by  an  expreis 
mcffencver,  who  fays,  he  had  delayed  fendmg  it, 
lioping  to  have  it  conveyed  to  me  by  one  ot 
Count  Oilerloo's  foldiers,  who,  with  his  divifion, 
flionld  have  marched  through  our  pafs,  but  was 
now,  he  believed,   to  condu6t  them  by  a  difte- 

rent  route.  . 

Paul.  What  noife  and  commotion  is  that  near 

the  gate  ? 

(Calling  to  tlwfe  xdtlnnii) 

llo  there  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

if  Fcaj:  (idthoiit)  Nothiug,  Father  ;    but  we 
hear  a  trumpet  at  a  diftance,  and  they  fay,  there 
is  an  army  marching  amougft  the  mountains. 
Jer.  By  all  our  holy  faints,  if  it  be  fo  — 
{Calling  again  to  the  iji  Peall) 
Are  ye  fare  it'^is  trumpets  you  hear  ? 

ill  Peaf.  As  fure  as  we  ever  heard  any  found, 
and  here  is  a  lad  too,  who  faw  from  the  top-mofl 
crag,  with  his  own  eyes,  their  banners  waving 
at  a  dillance. 

Jer.  (lo  Paul)  What  think'ft  tliou  of  it  ? 
Paifl.  We  mua  go  to  the  Prior,  and  reveal 
llie  wliolc  to  him  direaiy.     Our  own  lives  and 
tluife  of  the  whole  brotherhood  depend  upon 
it ;  there  can  l)e  no  hefitation  now. 

Jer.  Come  then  ;  lofe  no  time.    We  have  a 

Iblcmn  duty  impofcd  upon  us. 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE   II. 

An  open  Space  hi/  the  Gate  of  the  Monajlery, 
xdth  a  Viexv  of  the  Building  on  one  Side,  while 
Rocks  and  Mountains,  xvildljj  grand,  appear 
in  every  other  Dire6lio7i,  and  a  narrow  Pqfs 
through  the  Mountains  opeiiing  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Stage.  Several  Peafants,  both  Men  and 
Women,  are  dijcovcred,  wailing  asiftojeejbme 
Sight ;  a  Trunpet  and  warlike  Miific  heard 
at  a  little  dijlance. 

\Jl  Peajl  Hear  how  it  echoes  amongfl  the 
rocks  :  it  is  your  true  warlike  found,  that  makes 
a  man's  heart  llir  within  him,  and  his  feet  beat 
the  ground  to  its  meafure. 

id  Pedf.  Ah  !  what  have  our  hearts  to  do 
with  it  now,  miferable  as  we  are  ! 

ijl  Peaf.  What  have  we  to  do  with  it ! 
Speak  for  thyfelf.  AVere  I  to  be  laid  in  the 
grave  this  very  night,  it  would  roufe  me  to  hear 
thofe  founds  which  remind  me  of  the  battle  of 
Laupen. 

id  Peaf.  Well ;  look  not  fo  proudly  at  me  : 
though  I  have  not  yet  fought  for  my  country,  I 
am  of  a  good  flock  neverthelefs :  my  father  lofl 
his  life  at  Morgarten. 

{Calling  up  to  j\Iorand,  who  7ioxo  appears 
f  crumbling  down  the  fides  of  the  rocks^ 
Are  they  neai'  us.  Lieutenant  ? 

Mor.  They'll  be  here  in  a  trice.  I  know  their 
Enligns  already :  they  are  thofe  brave  fellows 
uader  the   command   of  Count  Ollcrloo,  who 
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did  fucli  good  fervice  to  the  Emperor  in  his  lail 
battle. 

o^d  Peajl  (TVoma?i)  Aye  ;  they  be  goodly  men 
no  doubt,  and  bravely  accoutred  I  warrant  ye. 

4th  Feqf.  (Old  Woman)  Aye,  there  be  many 

a  brave  man  amongll  them  I  trow,  returning  to 

his  mother  again.     My  Hubert  never  returned. 

2d  Peaf.  (to   Mor.)  Count   Ofterloo  !    Who 

is  he  ? 

Mo7\  Did'fl  thou  never  hear  of  him  ?  He 
has  been  in  as  many  battles  as  thou  hall  been  in 
harvefl  fields. 

2d  Peaf.  And  won  them  too  ? 

Mor.  Nay,  fome  of  them  he  lias  won,  and 
fome  he  has  loll ;  but  whether  his  own  fide 
were  fighting  or  flying,  he  always  kept  his 
gi'ound,  or  retreated  like  a  man.  The  enemy 
never  faw  his  back. 

ijt  Peaf.  True,  Lieutenant ;  I  once  knew  an 
old  foldier  of  Oilerloo's  who  boafled  much  of 
Ills  General  :  for  his  men  are  proud  of  him, 
and  would  go  through  flood  and  flame  for  his 
fake. 

Mor.  Yes,  he  is  affable  and  indulgent  to 
them,  although  pafllonate  and  unreafonable 
when  provoked  ;  and  has  been  known  to  punifli 
even  his  greatefl  favourites  feverely  for  a  flight 
offence.  I  remember  well,  the  officer  I  firfl 
ferved  under,    being   a   man    of  this    kidney, 

and 

iJt  Peaf.  Hifl,   hifl  I    tlic   gates  are   thrown 
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open,  and  yonder  come  the   Monks  in  procef- 
lion  with  the  Prior  at  their  head* 

(Enter  I'ridr  and  Monks  Jj^mi  the  Momip 
tcri/^  and  range  ihemfclvcs  on  one  fide  qf 
thejiagc.) 
Trior,  (to  tlie  Peqfanis)  Retire,  my  Children, 
and  don't  come  ^o  near  us.     Don't  ftand  near 
the  foldiers  as  they  })a{s  neither,  but  go  to  your 
houfes. 

tji  Woman.  O  blefs  St.  Maurice  and  your  holy 
reverence  !  We  fee  nothing  now  but  coffins  and 
burials,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the 
death-watch,  and  the  tolling  of  bells :  do  let  us 
Hand  here  and  look  at  the  brave  fight.  Lord 
knows  if  any  of  us  may  be  above  ground  to  fee 
fuch  another,  a,'n  it  were  to  pafs  this  way  but  a 
week  hence. 

Prior.  Be  it  fo  then.  Daughter,  but  keep  at  a 
dillance  on  the  rocks,  where  you  may  fee  every 
thing  without  communicating  infe6tion. 

(The  Peafants  retire,  climbing  among fi^  the 
rocliS  :  then  enter  by  the  narr^oxc  pq/s  at 
the  bottom  of  thejlage.  Soldiers  inarching 
to  martial  mufic,  xcith  Officers  a?id  Of- 
terloo.) 
Prior,    (advancing,  and  lifting  np  his   hand's 

xvith  Jblemnity) 
Soldiers   and  Officers,  and  the  noble  Chief 
commanding  this   band !  in   the   name   of  our 
patron    St.  Maurice,    once    like    yourfelves  a 
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valiant  foldier  upon  earth,  now  a  holy,  powerful 
faint  in  heaven,  I  conjure  you  to  halt. 

\Ji  Off.  {in  the  foremoji  rank) 
Say  you  fo,  reverend  Prior,  to  men  preffing  for- 
ward as  we  do,  to  Ihelter  our  head  for  the  night, 
and  that  cokl  wintry  fun  going  down   fo   fad 
upon  us  ? 

iji  Sold.  By  my  faith !  if  we  pafs  the  night 
here  amongfl  the  moinitains,  it  will  take  fome- 
thing  befides  prayers  and  beneditilions  to  keep 
us  alive. 

2d  Sold.  Spend  the  night  here  amongfl  cha- 
mois and  eagles  !  Some  miracle  no  doubt  will 
be  wrought  for  our  accommodation. 

ijt  Off'.  Murmur  not,  my  Friends:  here  comes 
your  General,  who  is   always   careful   of  you. 

O/?.    (advancing  from  the  rear) 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Prior,  {lo  Olt.)  You  are  the  commander  in 
chief  ? 

Ojl.  Yes,  reverend  Father ;  and,  with  all  re- 
fpe6t  and  deference,  lot  me  fay,  the  niglit  ad- 
vances fail  upon  us,  Martigny  is  (lill  at  a  good 
diftance,  and  we  mult  not  be  detained.  With 
many  thanks,  then,  for  your  intended  civilities, 
we  beg  your  prayers,  holy  Prior,  with  thofe  of 
your  pious  Monks,  and  crave  leave  to  pafs  on 
our  way. 

Prior,  (lifting  his  hands  as  before) 

If  there  be  any  piety  in  brave  men,  I  conjure 
you  in  the  name  of  St.  Maurice  to  halt !  The 
lives  of  our  whole]  community  depend  upon  it** 
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men,  who  for  your  lives  have  offered  to  heaven 
many  prayers. 

Ojf.  How  may  this  be,  my  Lord  ?  Who  will 
-attack  your  facred  walls,  that  you  fhould  want 
any  defence  ? 

Pi^ior.  We  want  not.  General,  the  fervice  of 
your  arms  :  my  own  troops,  with  the  brave 
Captain  who  commands  them,  are  fufficient  to 
defend  us  from  mortal  foes. 

Soldiers,  (munnwing)  Mufl  we  fight  with 
devils  then  ? 

O/?.  Be  quiet,  my  good  Comrades.  (To  Prior) 
Well,  my  Lord,  proceed. 

Prior,  A  fatal  pellilence  rages  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  by  command  of  a  viiion,  Avhich 
has  appeared  three  times  to  the  Senior  of  our 
order,  and  alfo  to  another  of  our  brotherhood, 
threatening  in  cafe  of  dilbbedience,  that  the 
whole  community  iliall  fall  victims  to  the  dread- 
ful difeafe,  we  are  compelled  to  conjure  you  to 
halt. 

0J1.  And  for  what  purpofe  ? 

Prior.  That  we  may  chufe  by  lot  from  the 
iirfl  divifion  of  the  Imperial  army  which  marches 
through  this  pais,  (fo  did  the  vifion  precifely 
dire6b  us,)  a  man,  who  fhall  fpend  one  night 
within  the  walls  of  our  monaltery  ;  there  to 
undergo  certain  penances  for  the  expiation  of 
long-concealed  guilt. 

OJf.  This  is  very  llrange.  By  lot  did  you  fay? 
It  will  be  tedious.     There  are  a  hundred  of  mf 
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men  who  will  volunteer  the  fervice.  —  AVliatfay 
ye,  Soldiers  ? 

ijt  Sold.  Willingly,  General,  if  you  defire  it. 
Yet  I  marvel  what  greater  virtue  there  can  be 
in  beleagring  the  war-worn  hide  of  a  poor 
foldier,  than  the  fat  fides  of  a  well-fed  monk, 

OJf.  Wilt  thou  do  it,  then  ? 

iji  Sold.  Aye  ;  and  more  than  that,  willingly, 
for  my  General.  It  is  not  the  firfl  time  a 
cat-o*-nine-tails  has  been  acrofs  my  back  for 
other  men*s  mifdeeda.  Promife  me  a  good 
flalk  of  brandy  when  I'm  done  with  it,  and  I 
warrant  ye  I'll  never  winch.  As  to  the  faying 
of  Pater-nofters,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that 
kind  tacked  to  it,  I  let  you  to  wit  my  dexterity 
is  but  fmall. 

OJi.  Then  be  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  good  friend ; 
yet  I  had  as  lief  my  own  Ikin  fliould  fmart  for  it 
as  thine,  thou  art  fuch  a  valiant  fellow. 

Prior.  No,  noble  General,  this  muft  not  be  ; 
we  mufl  have  our  man  chofen  by  lot.  The 
lives  of  the  whole  community  depending  upon 
it ;  we  mufl  flriclly  obey  the  vifion. 

OJi.  It  will  detain  us  long. 

Prior.  Nay,  my  Lord  ;  the  lots  are  already 
prepared.  In  the  firfl  place,  fix  men  only  fliall 
draw  ;  four  rcprefenting  tlie  foldiers,  and  two 
the  officers.  If  the  foldiers  are  taken,  they 
fhall  draw  by  companies,  and  the  company  that 
is  taken  fhall  draw  individually  ;  but  if  the  lot 
falls  to  the  officers,  each  of  them  fliall  draw  for 
himfeir. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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O^,  Let  it  be  fo  ;  you  have  arranged  it  weil. 
Produce  the  lots. 

(^The  Prior  giving  the  Jign,  c^  Monk  advances, 

bearding  ajland,  on  which  are  jjlaced  three 

vafes,  and  Jets  it  near   the  front  of  the 

Jlage.) 

Prior.  Now,   brave  Soldiers,   let   four   from 

your  body  advance. 

(Oft.  points  to  four  men,  who  advance  froyn 
the  ranks.') 
Ofl.  And  two  from  the  officers,  my  Lord  ? 
Prior.  Even  fo,  noble  Count. 

(Oil.  then  points  to  two  Officers,  who,  with 

the  four   Soldiers,   draw   lots  from    the 

fmalleft  vafe  direded  by  the  Prior.) 

ift  Sold,   (^f peaking  to    his   comrades  as   the 

others  are  drawing)      This  is  ftrange  mummery 

i*  faith  1  but  it  would  have  been  no  joke,  I  fup- 

pofe,  to  have  offended  St.  Maurice. 

Prior,  {after  e^vamining  the  lots)  Soldiers,  ye 
are  free  ;  it  is  your  Officers  who  are  taken. 

jji  Sold,  (as  before)  Ha  !  the  vifion  is  dainty 
it  feems  ;  it  is  not  vulgar  blood  like  ours,  that 
will  ferve  to  ftain  the  ends  of  his  holy  lalh. 

(  A  Monk  having  removed  two  of  the  vqfes, 
the   Prior   beckons   the  Officers   to  draw 
from  the  remaining  one.) 
Prior.  Stand  not  on   order ;  let  him  who  is 
neareft  put  in  his  hand  firll. 

ift  Sold,  {ajide  to  the  others  as  the    Officers 

are  drazving) 
Now  by  thefe  arms  !    I  would  give  a  month^s 
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pay  that  the  lot  fhould  fall  on  our  prim,  pomp- 
ous lieutenant.  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
money  to  look  in  at  one  of  their  narrow  win- 
dows, and  fee  his  dignified  back-bone  winching 
under  the  hands  of  a  good  brawny  friar. 

OJi.  {afide^  unrolling  his  lof) 
Mighty  heaven  !  Is  fate  or  chance  in  this  ? 

i/i  Off.  {afide  to  Oft.)  Have  you  got  it, 
General  ?  Change  it  for  mine  if  you  have. 

OJi.  No  no,  my  noble  Albert  ;  let  us  be 
honed  ;  but  thanks  to  thy  generous  friendfliip  ! 

Prior-.  Now  fhew  the  lots.  (^All  the  Officers 
Jlietso  their  lots,  e.vcepti?ig  Ollerloo,  xcho  con- 
tinues gloomy  and  thoughtful.)  Has  no  one 
drawn  the  fable  fcroll  of  ele6lion?  (To  Ofterloo) 
You  are  filent,  my  Lord  5  of  what  colour  is  your 
lot? 

OJI.  (Jiolding  out  hisJcrolV) 
Black  as  midnight. 

(Soldiers  quit  their  ranks  and  ci-owd  round 
Ollerloo,  tiwiulluoijli/.) 

ift  Sold.  Has  it  fallen  upon  our  General ;  'tis 
a  damned  lot  —  an  unfair  lot. 

2d  Sold.  We  will  not  leave  him  behind  us, 
though  a  hundred  St.  Maurices  commanded  it. 

yl  Sold.  Get  within  your  walls  again,  ye  cun- 
ning Friars. 

ijl  Sold.  A*n  we  iliould  lie  i'  tlie  open  air  all 
night,  we  will  not  leave  brave  Ofterloo  behind 
us. 

Prior,  (/o  Oft.)  Count,  you  feem  gloomy  and 
irrefolute  :  have  the  goodnds  to  filence  ihele 
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clamours.     I  am  in  truth  as  forry  as  any  of  your* 
Ibldiers  can  be,  that  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  you. 

ijl  Off.  {afide  to  0(t.)  Nay,  my  noble  friend, 
let  me  fulfil  this  penance  in  your  flead.  It  is 
not  now  a  time  for  fcruples  ;  the  foldiers  will  be 
mutinous. 

OJf.  Mutinous !  Soldiers,  return  to  your  ranks. 
(^Looking  at  themffernhj  as  theyjeem  uirdjilUngl^ 
to  obey)  Will  }'ou  brave  me  fo  far  that  I  mull 
repeat  my  command  ? 

(^TJieij  retire.') 
I  thank  thee,  dear  Albert,  (To  1/ Off.)  Thou 
llialt  do  fomething  in  ujy  flead  ;  but  it  fliall  not 
be  the  fervice  thou  thinkell  of.  (To  Prior) 
Reverend  Father,  I  am  indeed  fomewhat  llruck 
at  being  marked  out  by  fate  from  fo  many  men  ; 
but,  as  to  how  I  Ihall  a6l  thereupon,  no  wife 
irrefolute.  (To //^e  Sold.)  Continue  your  march. 
The  brave  Albert  fnall  condu6l  you  to  Mar- 
tigny ;  and  there  you  will  remain  under  his 
command,  till  I  join  you  again. 

iji  Sold.  God  prefer ve  you  then,  my  noble 
General!  and  if  you  do  not  join  us  again  by  to- 
morrow evening,  fafe  and  found,  we  will  not 
leave  one  Hone  of  that  building  ftanding  on 
another. 

Many  Soldiers  at  once.  So  fwear  we  all !  So 
fwear,  &c. 

Oft.  (cffi/ming  a  cheerful  look) 
Go  to,  foolifli  Fellows  1  Were  you  to  leave  me  in 
a  den  of  lions,  you  could  not  be  more  apprehen- 
five.     Will  watching  all    night   by  fome  holy 
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flirine,  or  walking  bare-foot  through  their  mid- 
night aifles,  be  fuch  a  hardlliip  to  one,  who  has 
palTed  fo  many  nights  witli  you  all  on  the  cold 
field  of  battle  ?  Continue  your  march  without 
delay  ;  elfe  thefe  good  fathers  will  count  you  no 
better  than  a  band  of  new  raifed  city  troops, 
with  fome  jolly  tankard-chief  for  your  leader. 
A  good  march  to  you,  my  friends,  with  kind 
hofleiTes  and  warm  fire-fides  where  you  are 
going. 

iji  Sold.  Ah !  What  good  will  our  fire-fides 
do  us,  wken  ijve  think  how  our  General  is 
lodged  ? 

Oft.  Farewell !  March  on  as  quickly  as  you 
may  :  you  fliall  all  drink  my  health  to-morrow 
evening  in  a  good  hoglliead  of  rhenifli. 

i/f  Soki.  (xi'itk  others)  God  grant  we  may ! 
( iJi  to  Prior)  Look  to  it,  reverend  Prior  :  if  oiu' 
General  be  not  with  us  by  to-morrow's  funfet, 
St.  Maurice  will  neither  have  monallery  nor 
monks  on  this  mountain. 

O/?.  No  more  !  {Emhracing  frji  Officer^  and 

Jliaking  hands  with  othei-s)  Farewell !    Farewell ! 

(The  Soldiers,  after  ghing  him  a  loud  cheer, 

march  off  with  their  Ofiicers  to  martial 

mujic,  and  exeunt   Ofterloo,  Prior,  and 

Monks    info    the    monajJeri/,    while    the 

Peafants    dijappcar   amougjl  the  rocJcs^ 

Manent  Morand  and  Agnes,  tc7/o  has  for 

fome  time  appeared,  looking  over  a  crag\) 

Agn.  Moruud,  Morand  ! 
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Mor.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ?  I  might  have 
guelTed  indeed,  that  fo  brave  a  fight  would  not 
efcape  thee.  What  made  thee  perch  thyfelf 
like  an  eagle  upon  fiich  a  cragg  as  that  ? 

Agn,  Chide  not,  good  Morand,  but  help  me 
down,  left  I  pay  a  dearer  price  for  my  light 
than  thou,  with  all  thy  grumbling,  would'ft  wifh. 

(^He  helps  her  doinn.^ 

Mor.  And  now  thou  art  going  no  doubt  to 
tell  the  Lady  Leonora,  what  a  band  of  gallant 
fellows  thou  haft  feen. 

Agti.  Affuredly,  if  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to 
fpeak  of  any  but  their  noble  leader.  —  What  is 
his  name  ?  What  meaning  had  all  that  drawing 
of  lots  in  it  ?  What  will  the  monks  do  with 
him  ?  Walk  with  me  a  little  way  towards  the 
caftle,  brave  Morand,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
knoweft. 

Mor.  I  ftiould  walk  to  the  caftle  and  miles 
beyond  it  too,  ere  I  could  anfwer  fo  many  quef- 
tions,  and  I  have  duty  in  the  monaftery,  befides. 

Agn,  Come  with  me  a  little  way,  at  leaft. 

Mor.  Ah,  Witch  !  thou  knoweft  too  well  that 
I  muft  always  do  what  thou  bideft  me. 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE   III. 

T'he  Refedory  of  the   Monajiery,  "iiith  a  JinaU 

Tahle^  on  which  are  placed  RefreJJiments,  dif- 

covered  in   one   Corrier.      Enter    Osterloo, 

Prior,  Benedict,  Jerome,  and  Paul,  <Spc. 

Prior.  Noble  Oflerloo,  let  me  welcome  yon 

here,  as  one  appointed   by  heaven  to  purchafe 

our  deliverance  from  this  dreadful  malady  ;  and 

I  hope  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  will  not  be  a 

heavy  one.     Yet  ere  we  proceed  further  in  this 

matter,  be  entreated,  I  pray,  to  take  fome  re- 

freflnnent  after  your  long  march. 

{The  table  is  placed  near   'the  front  of  the 
Jlage.) 
Of.  I  thank  you,  my  Lord  ;    this  is  a  gentle 
beginning  to  my  penance  :  I  will,  then,  by  your 
leave. 

(Sitting  doun  at  the  table') 
I  have  fafted  long,  and  am  indeed  fomewhat 
exhauflcd. 

{After  taking  fome  rcfrefimcnt) 
Ah  !  My  poor  Soldiers  !  You  muft  ftill  en- 
dure two  hours'  weary  march,  before  you  find 
fuch  indulgence.  Your  wine  is  good,  reverend 
Father. 

Prior.   I  am  glad  you  find  it  fo  ;  it  is  old. 
Ojf.  {cheerjullf)  And  your  viands  are  good 
too  ;  and  your  bread  is  delicious. 

{Drijihing  anothci^  ctfp) 
I  fliall  have  vigour  now  lor  any  thino-.  — — — . 
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Pray  tell  me  fomething  more  of  thiswonder  ful 
viiion  :  was  it  a  Saint  or  an  Angel  that  ap- 
peared to  the  Senior  Brother  ? 

Prior,  (pointing  to  Jerome) 
He  will  anfwer  for  himfelf,  and   (pointing  to 
Paul)  this  man  faw  it  alfo. 

Jer.  It  was  neither  Angel  nor  Saint,  noble 
Count,  but  a  mortal  form  wonderfully  noble. 

O/I.  And  it  appeared  to  you  in  the  ufual 
manner  of  a  dream  ? 

Jer.  It  did ;  at  leall  I  know  no  fenfible  dif- 
tinclion.  A  wavy  envelopement  of  darknefs 
preceded  it,  from  which  appearances  feemed 
dimly  to  wake  into  form,  till  all  was  prefented 
before  me  in  the  full  flrength  of  reality. 

Paul.  Nay,  Brother,  it  broke  upon  me  at 
once  ;  a  vivid  dillin6l  apparition. 

OJh  Well,  be  that  as  it  may  ;  what  did  ap- 
pear to  you  ?  A  mortal  man,  and  very  noble  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  General.  Methought  I  was  re- 
rurning  from  mafs,  through  the  cloillers  that 
lead  from  the  chapel,  when  a  figure,  as  I  have 
faid,  appeared  to  me,  and  beckoned  me  to  fol- 
low it.  I  did  follow  it ;  for  at  firll  I  was  neither 
afraid,  nor  even  furprifed  ;  but  fo  wonderfully 
it  rofe  in  ftature  and  dignity  as  it  flrode  before 
me,  that,  ere  it  reached  the  door  of  the  ftran- 
ger's  burying  vault,  I  was  ftruck  with  unaccount- 
able awe. 

Ojf.  The  ftranger's  burying  vault  ! 

Prior.  Does  any  fudden  thought  flrike  you. 
Count  ? 
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OJf,  No,  no !  here's  your  health.  Fathers  ; 
(^drinkhng')  your  wine  is  excellent. 

Prior.  But  that  is  water  you  have  juft  now 
fwallowed  :  this  is  the  wine. 

Ojt.  Ha  !  is  it  ?  No  matter,  no  matter  !  it  is 
very  good  too.  {A  lo?ig  paiife  ;  Oilerloo  with 
his  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.) 

Prior.  Shall  not  our  Brother  proceed  with 
his  flory.  General  ? 

Oft.  Mod  certainly  :  I  have  been  liilening 
for  it. 

Jer.  Well  then,  as  I  have  faid,  at  the  door  of 
the  flranger's  burying  vault  it  Hopped,  and 
beckoned  me  again.  It  entered,  and  I  followed 
it.  There,  through  the  damp  mouldering  tombs, 
it  ftrode  Hill  before  me,  till  it  came  to  the 
farther  extremity,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guefs,  two 
yards  weftward  from  the  black  marble  monu- 
ment ;  and  then  flopping  and  turning  on  me  its 
fixed  and  ghallly  eyes,  it  flretched  out  its 
hands 

0/f.  Its  hands  !  Did  you  fay,  its  hands  ? 

Jer,  It  flretched  out  one  of  them  ;  the  other 
was  covered  with  its  mantle  ;  and  in  a  voice 
that  founded  —  I  know  not  how  it  founded 

Paul.  Aye,  Brother  ;  it  was  fomclliing  like  a 
voice,  at  leaft  it  conveyed  words  to  the  mind, 
though  it  was  not  like  a  voice  neither. 

Jer.  Be  that  as  you  ])lcafc  :  thcfc  words  it 
folemnly  uttered, — "  Command  tlie  Brothers  of 
this  monaftery,  on  j)ain  of  iiilling  vicSlims  to  the 
pcftilcncc  now  dcvaltating  the  coiiutiy,  to  flo^j 
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en  its  way  the  firfl  divifion  of  tlie  Imperial 
army  that  fhall  march  through  your  mountain 
pafs ;  and  chufe  from  it,  by  lot,  a  man  who 
Ihall  abide  one  night  within  thefe  walls,  to 
make  expiation  for  long  concealed  guilt.  Let 
the  fuffering  be  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  crime 
and  the  conne6lion  of  the  expiator  therewith 
ihall  dictate.  This  fpot  of  earth  ihall  reveal — '* 
It  faid  no  more,  but  bent  its  eyes  Iledfaflly 
upon  me  with  a  ilern  threatening  frown,  which 
became,  as  it  looked,  keener  than  the  looks  of 
any  mortal  being,  and  vaniihed  from  my  light. 

Paul.  Aye,  that  look  ;  that  lafl  terrible  look ! 
it  awoke  me  w  ith  terror,  and  I  know  not  how  It 
vaniihed. 

Jer,  This  has  been  repeated  to  me  three 
times  ;  laft  night  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the 
niffht,  while  brother  Paul  here  was  at  the  fame 
time  terrified  with  a  limilar  apparition. 

Prior.  This,  you  will  acknowledge.  Count, 
was  no  common  vilitation,  and  could  not  but 
trouble  us. 

OJl.  You  fay  w' ell. —  Yet  it  was  but  a 

dream. 

Prior.  True ;  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  as 
fuch  thefe  pious  men  llrove  to  conlider  it ; 
when  tlie  march  of  your  troops  acrofs  our  moun- 
tains, a  thing  fo  unlikely  to  happen,  compelled 
them  to  reveal  to  me,  without  lofs  of  time, 
what  had  appeared  to  them. 

OJt  A  tall  figure,  you  fay,  and  of  a  noble 
afpect  ? 
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Jer.  Like  that  of  a  King,  though  habited 
more  in  the  garb  of  a  foreign  foldier  of  fortune 
than  of  a  ftate  fo  dignified. 

(Oflerloo  rifes  from  table  agitated.) 

Trior.  What  is  the  matter^  General?  Will 
you  not  finifli  your  repafl  ? 

OJi.  1  thank  you  ;  I  have  had  enough.     Tlie- 
night  grows  cold  ;   I  would  rather  walk  than  lit. 
(Going  hajtily  to  the  bottom  qfthejlage,  and 
pacing  to  andjro.) 

Jer.  (ajide  to  Paul  and  the  Prior)  What  think 
ye  of  this  ? 

Prior,  {afide  to  Jerome)  His  countenance 
changed  feveral  times  as  he  liflencd  to  you : 
there  is  fomething  here  different  from  common 
furprife  on  hearing  a  wonderful  thing. 

{Enter   a   Peafant   by   the   bottom   of  the  ftage, 
bearing  a  torch.) 
Peaf  {eagerly^  as  he  enters)  We  have  found 
it. 

Oft'  iff^PP'^^lS  77^  ^r/  in  his  tea  Ik)  What  liafl 
thou  found  ? 

Peaf  What  the  Prior  defned  us  to  dig  for. 
q/i.  What  is  that? 
Peaf.  A  grave. 

(Oftcrioo  turns  from  himfuddenly,  and  I'^Qces 
up  and  down  venj  rapidly.) 
Prior,  (lo  Peaf)  Thou  liafl  found  it? 
Peaf.  Aye,  pleafe  you,  and  in  the  very  fpot, 
near  the  black    monument,  where  your   reve- 
rence dclircd  us  to  di^.     And  it  is  well  you  fcnt 
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for  my  kinfman  and  I  to  do  it,  for  there  is  not 
%  lay-brother  in  the  monallery  ftrong  enough  to 
yaife  up  the  great  Hones  that  covered  it. 

Prior,  In  the  very  fpot,  fayefl  thouf 

Pcqf,  In  the  very  fpot. 

Prior.  Bear  thy  torch  before  us,  and  we^U 
follow  thee. 

Oiiines.  {eagerh/,  Ofterloo  excepted^ 
Let  us  go  immediately. 

Prior,  (to  Qfterioo,  tiho  Jlands  Ji^ved  to  the 
fpot). 
Will  not  Count  Ollerloo  go  alfo  ?     It  is  fitting 
that  he  lliould. 

O/?.  {roufivg  himfelf)  O,   mofl   afluredly:   I 
am  perfe<5tiy  ready  to  follow  you, 

[ExEUNTo 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  l.-^A  hurying  Vault,  almojl  fofaJIi/ 
dark  ;  ike  Monuments  and  Grave-Jto7ies  being 
Jeen  very  dimly  by  the  Light  of  a  Jingle  Torch^ 
Jiitck  by  the  Side  of  a  deep  open  Grave,  in 
ichich  a  Sexton  is  discovered,  Jlanding  leaning 
on  his  Matlock,  and  Morand,  above  Ground, 
turjiing  up,  "dcith  his  ^leathed  Svcord,  the  loofi 
Earth  about  the  Mouth  of  the  Grave, 

Mor,  'T^HERE  is  neither  fcull  nor  bone 
-*-  amongft  tliis  earth :  the  ground 
mud  have  been  newly  broken  up,  when  that 
coffin  was  let  down  into'  it. 

Sej.\  So  one  fliould  think  ;  but  the  earth  here 
has  the  quality  of  confuming  whatever  is  put 
into  it  in  a  marvellous  ihort  time. 

Mor.  Aye  ;  the  flelh  and  more  confumable 
parts  of  a  body  ;  biiit  hath  it  grinders  in  its  jaws, 
like  your  carnivorous  animal,  to  cranfli  up  bones 
and  all  ?  I  have  feen  bones  on  an  old  held  of 
battle,  fome  hundred  years  after  the  a6tion, 
lying  whitened  and  hard  in  the  fun. 

Sea:.  Well,  a'nt  be  new  ground,  I'll  warrant 
ye  fomebody  has  paid  money  enough  for  fuch 
a  good  tenement  as  this :  I  cpuld  not  wilh  my 
own  father  a  better. 
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Mor.  (looking  dou'ti)  The  coffin  is  of  an  un- 
common fize  :  there  mufl  be  a  leaden  one  within 
it,  I  flionld  think. 

Sex,  I  doubt  that :  it  is  only  a  clumfy  fliell 
that  has  been  put  together  in  halle  ;  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  he  who  made  it  ever  made  another 
before  it.  Now  it  would  pine  me  with  vexation 
to  think  I  fhould  be  laid  in  fuch  a  bungled  piece 
of  workmanlhip  as  this. 

Mot,  Aye ;  it  is  well  for  thofe  who  ihall  bury 
thee.  Sexton,  that  thou  wilt  not  be  a  looker  on 

at  thine  own  funeral. Put  together  in  hafle, 

fayefl  thou !  How  long  may  it  be  fince  this 
coffin  was  laid  in  the  ground  \ 

Sex,  By  my  fay,  now,  I  cannot  tell ;  though 
many  a  grave  I  have  dug  in  this  vault,  inflead 
of  the  lay-brothers,  who  are  mighty  apt  to  take 
a  cholic  or  fliortnefs  of  breath,  or  the  like,  when 
any  thing  of  hard  labour  falls  to  their  fliare. 
{Jfter  paiijing)  Ha,  now !  I  have  it.  When  I 
went  over  the  mountain  fome  ten  years  ago  to 
vilit  my  father-in-law,  Baldwick,  the  flranger, 
who  died  the  other  day,  after  living  fo  long  as  a 
hermit  amongil  the  rocks,  came  here  ;  and  it 
was  flirewdly  fufpecled  he  had  leave  from  our 
late  Prior,  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  to  bury  a 
body  privately  in  this  vault.  I  was  a  fool  not 
to  think  of  it  before.  This,  I'll  be  fworn  for  it, 
is  the  place. 
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{Enter  the   Prior,   Osterloo,   Jerome,    Paul, 

Benedict,  and  other  Monks,  mth  the  Peafant 

carrying  light  before  them.     They  enter  by  an 

arched  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  fage,  and 

walk  on  to  the  front,  xvhen  every  one,  but 
.  Ollerloo,  crotcds  eagerly  to  the  grave,  looking 

down  into  it.) 

Prior,  Qo  Sexton)  What  hafl  thou  found, 
friend? 

Sea\  A  coffin  a'nt  pleafe  you,  and  of  a  iize, 
too,  that  might  ahnofl  contain  a  giant. 

Omnes.  (Ofterloo  excepted)  The  infcription — 
is  there  an  infcription  on  it  ? 

^^.r.  No,  no !  They  who  put  thefe  planks  to- 
gether had  no  time  for  infcriptions. 

Onmes.  {as  before)  Break  it  open  :  —  break  it 
open. 

{They  crowd  more  eagerly  about  the  grave, 
when,  after  a  pau/e,  the  Sexton  is  heard 
wrenching  opeii  the  lid  of  the  coffin.) 

Omnes.  (^as  before)  What  is  there  in  it  ?  What 
hall  thou  found,  Sexton  ? 

Sejo,  An  entire  Ikeleton,  and  of  no  common 
iize. 

Oji.  (in  a  quick  hollow  voice)  Is  it  entire  ? 

JScr.  (after  a  paufc)  No,  the  right  hand  js 
wanting,  and  there  is  not  a  loofe  bone  in  the 
coffin. 

(0(1.  f  ladders  andfeps  back.) 

Jcr.  (to  Prior,  after  a  paife)  Will  you  not 
fpeak  to  him,  Father  ?  His  countenance  is 
clianged,  and  his  whole  frame  feems  moved  by 
fomc  fuddcn  convulfion. 
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{The  Prior  remains  filenf) 
How  is  this  ?     You  are  alfo  changed,  reverend 
Father.     Shall  I  fpeak  to  him? 

Prior.  Speak  thou  to  him. 

Jer.  (to  Ollerloo)  What  is  the  matter  with 
you.  General  ?  Has  fome  fudden  malady  feized 
you  ? 

O/?.  (to  Jerome)  Let  me  be  alone  with  you, 
holy  Prior  ;  let  me  be  alone  with  you  inflantly. 

Jer.  (pointing)  This  is  the  Prior. —  He  would 
be  alone  with  you,  Father ;  he  would  make  his 
confeffion  to  you. 

Prior.  I  dare  not  hear  him  alone  :  there  mull 
be  witnefies.  Let  him  come  wdth  me  to  my 
apartment. 

Jer.  (to  Ollerloo,  as  tliey  leave  the  grave) 
Let  me  condu6l  you,  Count. 

(After  tvalkingfrom  it  fome  paces) 
Come  on,  my  Lord,  why  do  you  flop  fliort  ? 

Of.  Not  this  way  —  not  this  way,  I  pray 
you, 

Jer.  What  is  it  you  would  avoid  ? 

Of.  Turn  afide,  I  pray  you  ;  I  cannot  crols 
over  this. 

Jer.  Is  it  the  grave  you  mean  ?  AVe  have  left 
it  behind  us. 

Oji.  Is  it  not  there  ?  It  yawns  agrofs  our 
path,  dire6lly  before  us. 

Je.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  fome  paces  behind. 

Of.  There  is  delufion  in  my  fight  tlien ;  lead 
me  as  thou  wilt. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. 

The  private   Apartment  of  the  Prior ;   enter 

Benedict,  looking  round  as  he  enters. 
Ben.  Not  yet  come  j  aye,  penitence  is  not 
very  fwift  of  foot. 

(^Speaking  to  himfelfas  he  xvalks  up  and  down) 
Miferable  man  !  —  brave,  goodly  creature  !  — 
but  alas,  alas  !  mofl  fubdued  j  mofl  miferable  j 
and,  I  fear,  moll  guilty ! 

Enter  Jerome. 
Jerome  here  !— Doll  thou  know.  Brother,  that 
the  Prior  is  coming  here  innnediately  to  confefs 
the  penitent  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  Brother ;  but  I  am  no  intruder ; 
for  he  has  fummoned  me  to  attend  the  confef- 
lion  as  well  as  thyfelf. 

Ben.  Methinks  fome  other  perfon  of  our 
order,  unconcerned  with  the  dreaming  part  of 
this  bulinefs,  would  have  been  a  lefs  fulpicious 
witnefs. 

Jer.  Sufpicious !  Am  I  more  concerned  in 
this  than  any  otlier  member  of  cur  community  ? 
Heaven  appoints  its  own  agents  as  it  lillcth  : 
the  Hones  of  thefe  walls  might  have  declared  its 
awful  will  as  well  as  the  dreams  of  a  poor  friar. 

Ben.  True,  brother  Jerome  ;  could  they  lif- 
.  ten  to  confellions  as  he  does,  and  hold  reveries 
upon  them  afterwards, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Jer,  What  dofl  thou  mean  with  thy  reveries 
and  confeffions  ?  Did  not  Paul  fee  the  terrible 
vifion  as  well  as  I  ? 

Ben.  If  thou  hadfl  not  revealed  thy  dream  to 
him,  he  would  have  flept  found  enough,  or,  at 
worfl,  have  but  flown  over  the  pinnacles  with 
his  old  mate  the  horned  ferpent,  as  ufual :  and 
had  the  hermit  Baldwick  never  made  his  death- 
bed confeffion  to  thee,  thou  w^ouldll  never  have 
had  fuch  a  dream  to  reveal. 

Jer.  Thinkell  thou  fo  ?  Then  what  brought 
Oilerloo  and  his  troops  fo  unexpe6ledly  by  this 
route  ?  With  all  thy  heretical  dillike  to  miracu- 
lous interpofition,  how  wilt  thou  account  for 
this? 

Ben.  If  thou  hadil  no  fecret  intelligence  of 
Ollerloo's  route,  to  fet  thy  fancy  a  working  on 
the  llory  the  hermit  confelTed  to  thee,  I  never 
wore  cowl  on  my  head. 

Jer.  Thofe,  indeed,  who  hear  thee  fpeak  fo 
lightly  of  myfterious  and  holy  things,  will 
fcarcely  believe  tiiou  ever  didft.  —  But  hufli  I 
the  Prior  comes  with  his  penitent  j  let  us  have 
no  altercation  now. 

Enter  Prior  and  Osterloo. 
Prior,  (after  a  paufe^  in  'which  he  Jeems  agi- 
tated) 
Now,  Count  Oilerloo,  we  are  ready  to  hear 
your  confeffion.      To  myfelf  and   thefe   pious 
Monks ;  men  appointed  by  our  ho*ly  religion  to- 
fearch  into  the  crimes  of  the  penitent,  unburthea 
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your  heart  of  its  terrible  fecret ;  and  God  grant 
you  afterwards,  if  it  be  his  righteous  will,  re- 
pentance and  mercy. 

OJf.  (7naking  a  Jign,  as  if  imahte  to  Jjpeah, 
then  uttering  rajyidly)  Prefently,  prefently. 

Jer,  Don't  hurry  him,  reverend  Father ;  lie 
cannot  fpeak. 

Ben.  Take  breath  awhile,  noble  Ofterloo, 
and  fpeak  to  us  when  you  can. 

OJi.  I  thank  you. 

Ben.  He  is  much  agitated.  {To  Oflerloo) 
Lean  upon  me,  my  Lord. 

Prior,  (to  Benedict)  Nay,  you  exceed  in 
this.  (To  Ofterloo)  Recolle6l  yourfelf,  General, 
and  try  to  be  more  compofed.  You  feem  better 
now  ;  endeavour  to  unburden  vour  mind  of  its 
fatal  fecret ;  to  have  it  labouring  within  your 
breafl  is  protra6ling  a  flate  of  mifery. 

OJl.  {feebly)  I  have  voice  now\ 

Jer.  {to  Ollerloo)  Give  to  Heaven  then,  as 
you  ought 

Ben.  Hufh,  brother  Jerome!  no  exhortations 
now  !  let  him  fpeak  it  as  he  can.  {To  Oflerloo) 
We  attend  to  you  mod  anxioufly. 

OJl.  {(fter  JiruggUng  for  utterance) 
I  flew  him. 

Prior.  The  man  whofe  bones  have  now  been 
difcovered  ? 

OJl.  The  fime  :   I  flew  him. 

Jer.  In  the  field,  Count  ? 

Of.  No,  no !  many  a  man's  blood  has  been 
on  my  hands  there  :  —  this  is  on  my  heart. 
K  2 
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Prior.  It  is  then  premeditated  murder  you 
have  committed. 

OJf.  {hafiily)  Call  it  fo,  call  it  fo. 

Jer.  (to  Ollerloo,  aJYer  a  pm[fe)  And  is  this 
all  ?  Will  you  not  proceed  to  tell  us  the  cir- 
cumflances  attending  it  ? 

0/i.  Oh  !  they  were  terrible  !  —  But  they  are 
all  in  my  mind  as  the  indillincl  horrors  of  a 
frenzied  imasrination. 

o 

(After  ajhort  jidufe) 
I  did  it  in  a  narrow  pafs  on  St.  Gothard,  in  the 
ftormy  twilight  of  a  winter  day. 

Prior.  You  murdered  him  there  ? 

OJi.  I  felt  him  dead  under  my  grafp  ;  but  I 
looked  at  him  no  more  after  the  lall  defperate 
thrufl  that  I  gave  him.  I  hurried  to  a  dillance 
from  the  fpot :  when  a  fervant,  who  was  with 
me,  fcized  with  a  Hidden  remorfe,  begged  leave 
to  return  and  remove  the  body,  that,  if  poffible, 
he  might  bury  it  in  confecrated  ground,  as  an 
atonement  for   the  part  he   had  taken  in  the 

terrible  deed. 1  gave  him  leave,  with  means 

.to  procure  his  deiire  :  —  I  waited  for  him  three 
days,  concealed  in  the  mountains ;  —  but  I 
neither  faw  him,  nor  heard  of  him  again. 

Ben.  But  what  tempted  a  brave  man  like 
Ollerloo  to  commit  fuch  a  horrible  a6t  ? 

O/?.  The  torments  of  jealoufy  llung  me  to  it. 
(Hiding  his  face  tvith  Iris  hands  and  then  uncover- 
ing it)     I  loved    her,  and  was  beloved  : ■ 

He  came,  —  a  noble  flranger 

Jer,  Aye,  if  he  was  in  his  mortal  ftate,  as  I 
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ii^  my  dream  beheld  him,  he   was  indeed  rnoH 

noble. 

OJi.  (waving  his  hand  impatiently) 
Well,  welll  he  did- come,  then,  and  (lie  loved 

me  no  more. With  arts  and  enchantments 

he  befotted  her. -Even  from 

her  own  lips  I  received 

(Tojing  up  his   arms   liolenthj ^    and   then 
covering  his  face  as  before) 
But  what  is  all  thi&  to  you  ?  Maimed  as  he  was, 
having  loil  his  right  arm  in  a  battle  with  the 

Turks,  I  could  not  defy  him  to  the  licld. 

After   paffing   two   nights   in  all  the 

toffing  agony  of  a  damned  fpirit,  I  followed  him 
on  his  jolu-ney  'crofs  the  mountains.  —  On  the 
twili'^ht  of  the  fecond  day,  I  laid  wait  for  hmi 
in  a  narrow  pafs  ;  and  as  foon  as  his  gigantic 

form    darkened   the   path   before   me I 

have  told  you  all. 

Trior,  {eagerly)  You  have  not  told  his  name. 
N    Of.  Did  I  not  fay  Montera  ?  He  was  a  noble 

riuii'iarian. 

Prior,  {much  agitated)  He  was  fo  1  —  He  was 
fo.     He  was  noble  and  beloved. 

Jcr.  {afide  to  Prior)  What  is  the  matter 
with    you,    reverend     Father?    Was   he   your 

In-iend  ? 

Frior.  {afide  to  Jerome)  Speak  not  to  me 
now,  but  (pieftion  the  murderer  as  ye  will. 

Ben.  {overhearing  the  Prior) 
He  is  indeed  a  murderer,  reverend  Fatlier,  but 
he  is  our  penitent. 
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Prior.  Go  to  !  what  are  names  ?  —  Aflc  him 
what  queflions  you  will,  and  finifh  the  confef- 
lion  quickly. 

Ben.  {to  Oflerloo)  But  have  you  never  till 
now  confelTed  this  crime  ;  nor  in  the  courfe  of 
fo  many  years  refledled  on  its  dreadful  tur- 
pitude ? 

OJi.  The  a6live  and  adventurous  life  of  a 
foldier  is  moil  adverfe  to  reflection  ;  but  often, 
in  the  flillnefs  of  midnight,  the  remembrance  of 
this  terrible  deed  has  come  powerfully  upon  me  ; 
till  morning  returned,  and  the  noife  of  the  camp 
began,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  before 
me. 

Prior,  (in  ajevere  voice') 

Thou  haft  indeed  been  too  long  permitted  to 
remain  in  this  hardened  ftate.  But  heaven, 
fooner  or  later,  will  vifit  the  man  of  blood  with 
its  terrours.  Sooner  or  later,  he  Ihall  feel  that 
he  Hands  upon  an  awful  brink  ;  and  fliort  is  the 
flep  which  engulphs  him  in  that  world,  where 
the  murdered  and  the  m.urderer  meet  again,  in 
the  tremendous  prefence  of  him,  who  is  tliQ 
Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

OJI.  You  believe  then  in  fuch  fevere  retri^ 
bution  ? 

Prior.  I  believe  in  it  as  in  my  own  exiftence, 

OJI.  (turning  to  Jerome  and  Benedi6l) 
And  you,  good  Fathers,  you  believe  in  this  ? 

Ben.  Nature  teaches  this  as  well  as  revela- 
tion :  we  mufl  believe  it. 

Jer.  Some  prefumptuous  minds,  dazzled  witlj 
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thefunfhine  of  prolperity,  have  dared  to  doubt; 
but  to  us,  in  the  fober  fhade  of  Hfe  j  vilited  too, 
as  we  have  now  been,  by  vilions  preternatural 
and  awful,  it  is  a  thing  of  certainty,  rather  than 
of  faith. 

Oft.  That  fuch  things  are !  —  It  makes  the 
brain  confufed  and  giddy.  —  Thefe  are  tre- 
mendous thoughts. 

(Lca?is  his  back  againjl  the  *wall,  and  gazes 
fixedly  on  the  ground.') 

Prior.  Let  us  leave  him  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  thoughts.  We  now  mufl  deliberate  with  the 
brethren  on  what  is  to  be  done.  There  mufl  be 
no  delay  :  the  night  advances  fafl.  Condu6l 
him  to  another  apartment :  I  mull  aflemble  a 
council  of  the  whole  order. 

Jer.  {to  Ollerloo)  We  mud  lead  you  to  ano- 
ther apartment,  Count,  while  we  conlider  what 
is  to  be  done. 

OJl.  (roiifed)  Aye,  the  expiation  you  mean : 
let  it  be  fevere  ;  if  atonement  in  this  world  may 
be  made. 

{Turning  to  Prior  as  Jerome  leads  him  off) 
Let  your  expiation  be  fevere,  holy  Father  :  a 
flight  penance  matches  not  with  fuch  a  crime  as 
mine. 

Prior.  Be  well  allured  it  fliall  be  what  it 
ought. 

OJl.  {turning  again  and  catching  hold  of  the 
Prior'*'  robe)  I  regard  not  bodily  pain.  In 
battle  once,  with  the  head  of  a  broken  arrow  in 
my  thigh,  I  led  on  the  charge,  and  fultained  all 
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the  exertions  of  a  well-fought  field,  till  niglit 
clofed  upon  our  victory.  Let  your  penance  be 
fevere,  my  reverend  Father ;  I  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  pain. 

[Exeunt  Oflerloo  and  Jerome, 

Bell.  You  feem  greatly  moved,  Father  ;  but 
it  is  not  with  pity  for  the  wretched.  Yon  would 
not  deftroy  fuch  a  man  as  this,  though  his  crime 
is  the  crime  of  blood  ? 

Prior.  He  lliall  die  :  ere  another  fun  dawn 
on  thefe  walls,  he  fliall  die, 

Ben.  Oh,  fay  not  fo !  Think  of  fome  other 
expiation. 

Prior.  I  would  think  of  another,  were  there 
any  other  more  dreadful  to  him  than  death. 

Ben.  He  is  your  penitent. 

Prior.  He  is  the  murderer  of  my  brother. 

Ben.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  hiir,  if  he 

mAift  find  none  here  ! . 

Montero  was  your  brother  ? 

Prior.  My  only  brother.  It  were  tedious  to 
tell  thee  now,  how  I  was  feparated  from  him 

after  the  happy  days  of  our  youth. 

I  faw  him  no  more  ;  yet  he  was  ftill  the  deareft 
obje6l  of  my  thoughts.  After  efcaping  death  in 
many  a  battle,  he  Avas  flain,  as  it  M'as  conjec- 
tured, by  banditti,  in  travelling  acrofs  the  moun- 
tains. His  body  was  never  difcovered.  Ah  ! 
little  did  I  think  it  was  lying  fo  near  me  I 

Ben.  It  is  indeed  piteous  ;  and  you  mufl 
needs  feel  it  as  a  brother  :  but  confider  the 
danger  ^q  run,   lliould  we  lay  violent  hands  oi^ 
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an  Imperial  General,  with  his  enraged  foldiers, 
witliin  a  few  hours'  march  of  our  walls. 

Prioj\  I   can  think  of  nothing  but  revenge. 
Speak  to  me  no  more.      I  mull  aflemble  tlie 
whole  order  immediatel^% 
*^'^^=-^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Another  Apartment :  Enter  Osterloo  as  from  a 
fmall  Recejs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage,  pacing 

backwards  and  forxvards  feveral  times  in  an 

agitated  Manner  ;  then  advancing  foxclij  to  the 
front,   xchere  hcfands  mufing  and  muttering  to 

himfclf  for  fome   Moments,  before  he  fpeaks 

aloud. 

Ojl,  That  this  fmothered  horror  lliould  burll 
upon  me  at  lafl !  And  there  be  really  llich 
things  as  the  darkened  fancy  imageth  to  itfelf, 
when  the  bufy  day  is  flilled.  —  An  unfeen  world 
furrounds  us  :  fpirits  and  powers,  and  the  in- 
vifible  dead  hover  near  us  ;  wliilc  we  in  uncon- 
fcious  fecurity  —  Oh  !  I  have  flept  upon  a  fear- 
ful brink !  Every  fword  that  tlireatened  my 
head  in  battle,  had  power  in  its  edge  to  fend 
me  to  a  terrible  account.  —  I  have  flept  upon  a 

fearful  brink. Am  I  truly 

awake  ?  (Rublnng  his  eyes,  then  grafping  feve- 
ral parts  of  his  body,  fr ft  xcith  one  handa?id  then 
Xiilh  the  other)  Yes,  yes!  it  is  fo  !  —  I  am 
keenly  and  terribly  awake. 
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(Taces  rapidly  up  and  down,  and  then  Jlop' 
ping  Jliort.') 
Can  there  be  virtue  in  penances  fuffered  by 
the  body  to  do  away  offences  of  the  foul  ?  If 
there  be  —  O  if  there  be  !  let  them  runnel  my 
body  with  flripes  ;  and  fwaith  me  round  in  one 
continued  girth  of  wounds !  Any  thing,  that 
can  be  endured  here,  is  mercy  compared  to  the 
dreadful  abiding  of  what  may  be  hereafter. 

(Enter    Wgvelreid,     behind  followed    by 

Soldiers,    who    range   thenifelves    at  the 

bottom  of  the  flage,      Oilerloo   turning 

round,  runs  up  to  him  eagerly S) 

Ha !  my  dear  Albert,  returned  to  me  again, 

with  all  my  noble  fellows  at  thy  back  ! 


Pardon  me  j  I  miftook  you  for  one  of 

my  Captains. 

Wov.  I  am  the  Prior's  Captain. 

Off.  And  thofe  men  too  ? 

Wov,  They  are  the  Prior's  Soldiers,  who  have 
been  ordered  from  diftant  quarters  to  repair  to 
the  monaftery  immediately. 

Oft,  In  fuch  hafte  ? 

Wov.  Aye,  in  truth  \  We  received  our  orders 
after  fun-fet,  and  have  marched  two  good  leagues 
lince. 

OJi.  What  may  this  mean  ? 

Wov,  Faith  I  know  not.  My  duty  is  to  obey 
the  Prior,  and  pray  to  our  good  faint ;  and 
whether    I   am   commanded  to    furprife     the 
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ilrong  hold  of  an  enemy,  or  protect  an  execu- 
tion, it  is  the  fame  thing  to  me. 

OJi.  An  execution  1  can  ought  of  this  nature 
be  intended  ? 

Wov»  You  turn  pale,  Sir  :  wearing  the  garb 
of  a  foldier,  you  have  furely  feen  blood  ere  now, 

OJI.  I  have  feen  too  much  blood. 

{^Entei"  Prior,  Jehome,  Paul,  and  Monks, 
'walking  in  order ;  the  Prior  holding  a 
paper  in  his  hand.') 

Prior,  {yoithfolemnitij')  Count  Ollerloo,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  our  Hege  Lord  the  Emperor; 
authorized  by  this  deed,  which  is  fubfcribed  by 
all  the  brethren  of  our  Holy  Order  here  pre- 
fent,  I  pronounce  to  you  our  folemn  decilion, 
that  the  crime  of  murder,  as,  by  the  myfterious 
voice  of  heaven,  and  your  own  confelTion,  your 
prime  is  proved  to  be,  can  only  be  expiated  by 
death  :  you  are  therefore  warned  to  prepare 
yourfelf  to  die  this  night.  Before  daj^-break, 
you  mull  be  with  the  inhabitants  of  another 
world ;  where  may  the  great  Maker  of  us  all 
deal  with  you  in  mercy  ! 

{O^q^Xqo  flag gers  back  from  thefpot  uhere 
he  Jiood,  and  remains  Jilent,') 

Prior.  It  is  a  fentence.  Count,  pronounced 
againfl  you  from  necellity,  to  fave  the  lives  of 
our  whole  community,  which  you  yourfelf  have 
promifed  to  fubmit  to  j  have  you  any  thing  to 
fay  in  reply  to  it  j" 
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OJi.  Nothing :  my  thoughts  are  gone  from  me 
in  the  darknels  ofaitoniniment. 

Prior.  We  are  compel] ed  to  be  thus  hafly  and 
fevere  :  ere  day-break,  you  mufl  die. 

OJL  Ere  day-break  !  not  even  the  light  of 
another  fun,  to  one  fo  ill  prepared  for  the  awiul 
and  tremendous  ftate  into  which  you  would 
thrull  him  !  this  is  inhuman  !  it  is  horrible  ! 

Prior.  He  was  as  ill  prepared  for  it,  who, 
with  Hill  lliorter  warning,  was  thrufl  into  that 
awful  fiate  in  the  narrow  pafs  of  St.Gothard. 

OJf.  The  guilt  of  murder  was  not  on  his  foul. 

I  Nay,  nay,  holy  Prior  !    confider 

this  horrible  extremity  :  let  the  pain  of  the 
executioner's  flroke  be  twenty  fold  upon  me  ; 
but  thruil  me  not  forth  to  that  Hate  from  which 

my  foul  recoils  with  unutterable  horror. 

Never  but  once,  to  fave  the 

life  of  a  friend,  did  I  bend  the  knee  to  mortal 
man  in  humble  fupplication.  I  am  a  Soldier; 
in  many  battles  I  have  bled  for  the  fervice  of 
my  country  :  I  am  a  noble  Soldier,  and  I  was  a 

proud   one  ;  yet   do  I   thus Contemn  not 

my  extremity  !  my  knee  is  on  the  ground. 

Prior.  Urge  me  no  further.  It  mull  not  be  ; 
no  refpite  can  be  granted. 

Ojf.  {/tar ting  up  furioujly  from  the  ground^ 
and  drctdcing  Msfword) 

Then  fubdue  as  you  may,  flern  Pried,  the 
ilrength  of  a  defperate  man. 

(AVovelreid  and  Soldiers  rujii  for^ucard^  grt^ 
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iinn-  beJnnd  him,  and  furroumling  him  on 
ex^eryjlde,  and  after  a  violent  JlrugS^e  dtf-> 

arm  Mm.) 

Wov.  What  a  noble  fellow  this  would  be  to 
defend  a  narrow  breach,  though  he  llirnikswith 
fuch  abhorrence  from  a  fcaffold.  It  is  a  piteous 
thin^  to  fee  him  fo  befet. 

Prior,  (/o  Wovelreid)  What  fayeft  thou,  Fool ! 

Wov.  Nay  it  is  no  bufmeis  of  mine,  my  Lord, 
I  confefs.     Shall  we  conduct  him  to  the  prifou 

chamber  ? 

Prior.  Do  fo  ;  and  fee  that  he  retam  no  con- 
cealed arms  about  him. 

Wov.  I  obey,  my  Lord  :  every  thmg  lliall  be 

made  fecure. 

(Exit  Ofterloo,  guarded  by  Wovelreid  and 

Soldiers,   and,   at    the  fame  time,  enter 

Benedia,  hy  the  oppoftc  fide,  who  flands 

looking  after  him  piteoifly .) 

Prior,  {fernly   to   Benedia)    What  brmgs 

thee  here  ?    Doll  thou  repent  having  refufed  to 

concur  with  us  in  an  aa  that  preierves  the  com- 

""'S.  Say  rather,  reverend  Father,  an  aa  that 
revenges  your  brother's  death,  which  the  laws 
of  the  empire  Ihould  revenge.  p  ,        ^„ 

Prior.  A  fupernatural  viiitation  of  heaven 
hath  commanded  us  to  puniih  it.  — 
What  ;  doll  thou  lliake  tliy  head  ?  ihou 
art  of  a  doubting  and  dangerous  fpu'it ;  and 
beware  lell,  Iboner  or  hvter,  the  tempter  do  not 
lure  thee  into  hcrefy.     If  rcafon  cannot  fabdue 
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thee,  authority  fhall.  — Returrt 

again  to  thy  cell ;  let  me  hear  of  this  no  more. 

Ben.  I  will,  reverend  Father.  But  for  the 
love  of  our  holy  faint,  bethink  you,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  that  though  we  may  be  faved  from  the 
peftilence  by  this  bloody  facrifice,  what  will 
refcue  our  throats  from  the  fwords  of  Oflerloo's 
foldiers,  w^hen  they  fliall  return,  as  they  have 
threatened,  to  demand  from  us  their  General  ? 

Pr^ior,  Give  thyfelf  no  concern  about  this. 
My  own  bands  are  already  called  in,  and  a  mef* 
fenger  has  been  difpatched  to  the  Abbefs  Ma- 
tilda ;  her  troops,  in  defence  of  the  church, 
will  face  the  bell  foldiers  of  the  empire.  — 
But  why  lofe  we  time  in  unprofitable  conten- 
tions ?  Go,  my  Sons,  {Jpeaking  to  other  Monks) 
the  night  advances  fall,  and  we  have  much  to 
do  ere  morning. 

{KnocMng  heard  mthout.') 
Ha  !  who  knocks  at  this  untimely  hour  ?  Can 
the  foldiers  be  indeed  returned  upon  us  ?  — ' 
Run  to  the  gate  ;  but  open  it  to  none. 

(Exeunt  Jeveral  Monks  in  hqfe,  and  jwe- 
Jently  re-enter  *witk  a  lay-brother,^ 

Lay-B.  Pleafe  ye,  reverend  Father  ;  the 
Marchionefs  has  fent  a  meflenger  from  the 
caftle,  befeeching  you  to  fend  a  ConfelTor  im- 
mediately to  confefs  one  of  her  women,  who 
was  taken  ill  yeflerday,  and  is  now  at  the  point 
of  death. 

Prior,  Pm  glad  it  is  only  this.  — 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  penitent  ? 

'3 
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Lay-B,  I  know  not,  pleafe  you  :  the  melTen- 
ger  only  faid,  flie  was  taken  ill  yeflerday. 

Prior,  (JIiaki7ig  his  head)  Aye,  this  malady 
has  got  there  alfo.  —  I  cannot  fend  one  of 
the  Brothers    to   bring  infe6lion   immediately 

amongft  us. What  is  to  be 

done  ?  Leonora  is  a  mofl  noble  Lady  ;  and 
the  family  have  been  great  benefa6lors  to  our 
order.  —  I  mufl  fendfomebody  to  her.  But  he 
mull  flop  well  his  noflrils  with  fpicery,  and 
leave  his  upper  garment  behind  him,  when  he 
quits  the  infe6led  apartment.  Jerome,  wilt 
thou  go  ?  Thou  art  the  favorite  ConfefTor  with 
all  the  women  at  the  caftle. 

Jer,  Nay,  Father;  I  mufl  attend  on  our 
prifoner  here,  who  has  mofl  need  of  ghoflly 
aflifiance. 

Prior,  (^to  another  Monk)  Go  thou,  Anfelmo  ; 
thou  haft  given  comfort  to  many  a  dying  peni- 
tent. 

Monk.  I  thank  you.  Father,  for  the  pre- 
ference ;  but  Paul  is  the  beft  of  us  all  for  ad- 
miniftering  comfort  to  the  dying  ;  and  there  is 
a  ficknefs  come  over  my  heart,  o'the  fudden, 
that  makes  me  unfit  for  the  of^fice. 

Prior,  (to  Paul)  Thou  wilt  go  then,  my  good 
Son. 

Paul.  I  befeech  you,  don't  fend  me,  reverend 
Father ;  I  ne'er  efcaped  contagion  in  my  life, 
where  malady  or  fever  were  to  be  had. 
Prior.  Who  will  go  then  ? 

(^A  deep  filence.) 
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Ben.  What ;  has  no  one  faith  enough  in  the 
protection  of  St.  Maurice,  even  purchafed,  as  it 
is  about  to  be,  by  the  fliedding  of  human  blood, 
to  venture  upon  this  dangerous  duty  ?  I  vi^ill  go 
then,  Father,  though  I  am  fometimes  of  a 
doubting  fpirit. 

Prior.  Go,  and  St.  Maurice  prote6l  thee  ! 

[Exit  Ben. 
Let  him  go ;  it  is  well  that  we  get  rid  of  him 
for  the  night,  fliould  they  happily  detain  him  fo 
long  at  the  callle.  —  He  is  a  troublefome,  clofe- 
fearching,  felf-wiiled  fellow.  He  hath  no  zeal 
for  the  order.  Were  a  mifer  to  bequeath  his 
poffeffions  to  our  monallery,  he  would  affifl  the 
difappointed  heir  himfelf  to  find  out  a  flaw  in 
the  deed.  —  But  retire  to  your  cells,  my  Sons  ; 
and  employ  yourfelves  in  prayer  and  devotion, 
till  the  great  bell  warn  you  to  attend  the  exe- 
cution. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  in. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Cajile  ;  E7iter  Leonora  mid 
Ag^es,  Jpeaking  as  they  enter. 

Ag.  But  flie  is  afleep  now  j  and  is  fo  much 
and  fo  fuddenly  better,  that  the  ConfefTor,  when 
he  comes,  will  be  diliatisfied,  I  fear,  that  we 
have  called  him  from  his  cell  at  fuch  an  unrea- 
fonable  hour. 

Leo.  Let  him  come,  neverthelefs  j  don't  fend 
to  prevent  him. 
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Ag.  He  will  be  unwilling  to  be  detained,  for 
they  are  engaged  in  no  common  matters  to- 
night at  the  moaaftery.  Count  Oilerloo,  as  I 
told  you  before,  is  doing  voluntary  penance  at 
the  ftirine  of  St.  Maurice  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of 
this  terrible  malady. 

Jjeo.  I  remember  thou  did*ft. 

Ag.  Ah,  Marchionefs !  you  would  not  fay  ib 
thus  faintly,  had  you  feen  him  march  throuo-h 
the  pafs  with  his  foldiers.  He  is  the  braved 
and  mofl  graceful  man,  though  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  that  I  ever  beheld.  —  Ah,  had 
you  but  feen  him  ! 

Leo.  I  have  feen  him,  Agnes. 

Ag.  And  I  fpoke  of  him  all  the  while,  yet 
you  did  not  tell  me  this  before  !  Ah,  my  noble 
Miflrefs  and  Friend !  the  complexion  of  your 
cheek  is  altered  ;  you  have  indeed  feen  him, 
and  you  have  not  feen  him  with  indifference. 

Leo.  Think  as  thou  wilt  about  this.  He  was 
the  friend  and  fellow-foldier  of  my  Lord,  when 
we  firft  married  ;  though  before  my  marriage  I 
had  never  feen  him. 

Ag.  Friend  !  Your  Lord  was  then  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  ;  there  mull  have  been  great  dif- 
parity  in  their  friendihip. 

Leo.  They  were  friends,  however  ;  for  the 
Marquis  liked  fociety  younger  than  himfelf; 
and  I,  who  had  been  hurried  into  an  unequal 
marriage,  before  I  could  judge  for  myfelf,  was 
fometimcs  foolifli  enough  to  compare  them  to* 
gcther. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Ag.  Aye,  that  was  natural  enough.  {Eagerly^ 
And  what  happened  then  ? 

Leo,  {offended)  What  happened  then  !  {draw- 
ing  herfelf  up  proudly.')  Nothing  happened 
then,  but  fubduing  the  foolifli  fancy  of  a  girl, 
which  was  afterwards  amply  repaid  by  the  felf- 
approbation  and  dignity  of  a  woman. 

Ag,  Pardon  me.  Madam  ;  I  ought  to  have 
fuppofed  all  this.  But  you  have  been  long  a 
widow,  and  Ofterloo  is  ftill  unmarried  5  what 
prevented  you  when  free. 

"Leo,  I  was  ignorant  what  the  real  flate  of  his 
fentiments  had  been  in  regard  to  me.  But  had 
this  been  otherwife  \  received,  as  I  was,  into  the 
family  of  my  Lord,  the  undowried  daughter  of 
a  petty  nobleman  ;  and  left  as  I  now  am,  by  his 
confiding  love,  the  fole  guardian  of  his  children 
and  their  fortunes  ;  I  could  never  think  of  fup- 
porting  a  fecond  lord  on  the  wealth  entrufted 
to  me  by  the  firft,  to  the  injury  of  his  children. 
As  nothing,  therefore,  has  ever  happened  in 
confequence  of  this  weaknefs  of  my  youth,  no- 
thing ever  ihall. 

Ag,  This  is  noble. 

Leo.  It  is  right. But  here  comes 

the  father  ConfelTor. 

Enter  Benedict. 
You  are  welcome,  good  Father !  yet  I  am  almoll 
afliamed  to  fee  you  ;  for  our  lick  perfon  has  be- 
come fuddenly  well  again,  and  is  now  in  a  deep 
fleep.      I  fear  I  fliall  appear  to  you  capricious 
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alid  inconfiderate  in  calling  you-  up  at  fo  late  an 
hour. 

Be7i.  Be  not  uneafy.  Lady,  upon  this  account: 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  occafion  for  being  abfent 
from  the  monallery  for  fome  hours,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  remain  here  fo  long. 

Leo.  What  mean  you.  Father  Benedi6t  ? 
Your  coiintenance  is  folemn  and  forrowful : 
what  is  going  on  at  the  monallery  ?  {Hejliakes 
his  head.')  Ha  !  will  they  be  fe\^ere  with  him  in 
a  voluntary  penance,  fubmitted  to  for  the  good 
of  the  order  ?  — ■  What  is  the  nature  of  the  pe- 
nance ?  It  is  to  continue,  I  am  told,  but  one 
night. 

Ben.  It  will,  iildeed,  foon  be  over. 

Leo.  And  will  he  be  gone  on  the  morrow  ? 

Ben.  His  fpirit  will,  but  his  body  remains 
Ivitli  us  for  ever. 

Leo.  {littering  a  Jim  elf)  Death,  dofl  thou 
mean  ?  —  O  horror !  horror !  Is  this  the  expia- 
fetibn  ?  Oh  mod  horrible,  mod  unjuft  ! 

Ben.  Indeed  I  confider  it  as  llich.  Though 
guilty,  by  his  own  confefTion,  of  murder,  com- 
mitted, many  year's  fince,  under  the  frenzy  of 
paifion  ;  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  infii6l  the 
pimilhment  of  death  upon  a  guilty  foul,  taken 
fo  fuddenly  and  unprepared  for  its  doom. 

Leo.  Murder !  didfl  thou  fay  murder  ?  Oh 
Ofterloo,  Ofterloo  1  haft  thou  been  fo  barbarous? 
and  art  thou  in  this  terrible  ilate  ? —  Mull  thou 
thus  end  thy  days,  and  fo  near  me  too  ! 

Ben.  You  feem  greatly  moved,  noble  Lco- 

L    2 
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nora :  would  you  could  do  fomething  more  for 
him  than  lament. 

Leo,  (catching  Jiold  of  him  eagerly) 
Can  I  do  any  thing  ?  Speak,  Father  :  O  tell  me 

how  !  I  will  do  any  thing  and  every  thing. 

Alas,  alas !  my  valTals  are  but  few,  and  cannot 
be  aflembled  immediately. 

\Ben.  Force  were  ufelefs.  Your  vaflals,  if 
they  were  ad'embled,  would  not  be  perfuaded  to 
attack  the  facred  walls  of  a  monaftery. 

Xeo.  I  did  indeed  rave  foolillily :  but  what 
elfe  can  be  done  ?  —  Take  thefe  jewels  and 
every  thing  of  value  in  the  caflle,  if  they  will 
bribe  thofe  who  guard  him,  to  let  him  efcape. — 
Think  of  it.  —  O  think  well  of  it,  good  Bene- 
diai 

Ag.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  fecret  paf- 
fage,  leading  from  the  prifon-chamber  of  the 
monaftery  under  its  walls,  and  opening  to  the 
free  country  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks. 

Ben.  By  every  holy  faint,  fo  there  is !  and 
the  moft  fordid  of  our  brothers  is  entrufted  with 
the  key  of  it.  But  who  will  be  his  conductor  r 
None  but  a  Monk  of  the  Order  may  pafs  the 
foldiers  who  guard  him  ;  and  the  Monk  who 
fhould  dc*  it,  miul  %  from  his  country  for 
ever,  and  break  his  facred  vows.  I  can  oppofe 
the  weak  fears  and  injuftice  of  my  brethren,  for 
misfortimcs  and  d^»guft  of  tlie  world,  not  fuper- 
Hitious  veneration  for  monaftic  fan6lity,  haj 
covered  my  head  with  a  cowl ;  but  this  I  cannot 
ido.  13 
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Ag.  There  is  the  drefs  of  a  Monk  of  your 
Order  in  the  old  wardrobe  of  the  callie,  if  fome 
perfon  were  dilguifed  in  it. 

Leo.  Thanks  to  theel  thanks  to  thee,  my 
happy  Agnes  !  I  will  be  that   perfon.  —  I  will 

put  on  the  difguife.  • Good 

Father  !  your  face  gives  confent  to  this. 

Ben.  If  there  be  time  ;  but  I  left  them  pre- 
paring for  the  execution. 

Leo.  There  is,  there  is  !  —  Come  with  me  to 
the  wardrobe,  and  we'll  fet  out  for  the  monaf- 
tery  forthwith.  —  Come,  come  !  a  few  moments 
will  carry  us  there.    - 

(Exit,  hajlili/^follo'wed  bij  Ag.  and  Ben.) 


SCENE  IV. 

A  wood  near  the  Cajlle  ;  the  Stage  quite  dark  : 
Enter  Two  Servants  iiith  Torches. 

I  ft  Ser.  This  mud  furely  be  the  entry  to  the 
path,  where  my  Lady  ordered  us  to  wait  for 
thofe  fame  Monks, 

2d  Ser.  Yes  ;  I  know  it  well,  for  yonder  is 
the  poftern.  It  is  the  nearell  path  to  the  monaf- 
tery,  but  narrow  and  difficult.  The  night  is 
cold  :  I  hope  they  will  not  keep  us  long  waiting, 

\Jt  Ser.  1  heard  the  found  of  travellers  coming 
up  the  eaflern  avenue,  and  they  may  linger  be- 
like ;  for  Monks  are  marvelloufly  fond  of  great 
people  and  of  llrangers ;  at  leail  the  good 
Fathers  of  our  mooallery  are. 

^  3 
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id  Ser»  Aye,  in  their  late  Prior's  time  they 
lived  like  lords  themfelves  ;  and  they  are  not 
very  humble  at  prefent.  —  But  there's  light 
from  the  poftern :  here  they  come. 

(Enter  Benedict,  Leonora  'difgidfed  like 

a   Monk,  and  Agnes   xvith   a  Peq/anfs 

cloak  thrown  over  her.) 

Leo.    (fpealing   as  ^/Jie   enters')    It   is   well 

thought  of,  good  Benedict.    Go  thou  before  me 

to  gain  brother  Baldwin,  in  the  firll  place  ;  and 

I'll  wait  without  on  the  fpot  we  have  agreed 

upon,  until  I  hear  the  fignal. 

Ben.  Thou  comprehendell  me    compleatly 
Brother  j   fo  God  fpeed  us  both  ! 

{To  iji  Ser.) 
Torch-man,  go  thou  with  me.    This  is  the  right 
path,   I  trull  ? 

iji  Ser.  Fear  not.  Father  ;  I  know  it  well. 

(Exit  Ben.  a7id  \Ji  Ser.) 

Leo.  (to  Agnes,  "while  JJie  'waves  her  hayid  to 

id  Servant  to  retire  to  a  greater  diftance.) 

After  I  am  admitted  to  the  monallery,  fail  not 

to  wait  for  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  fecret  paflage. 

Ag.  Fear  not :  Benedi6l  has  defcribed  it  fp 

minutely,  I  cannot  fail  to  difcover  it. 

Leo.  What  ileps  are  thofe  behind  us  ?  Some- 
body following  us  fi'pm  the  callle  ? 

Enter  ^d  Servant  in  hajle. 

^d  Ser.  There  are  travellers  arrived  at   the 
sate,  and  defire  to  be  admitted  for  the  nght. 
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Leo.  In  an  evil  hour  they  come.  Return,  dear 
Agnes,  and  receive  them.  Benighted  ftrangers, 
no  doubt.  Excufe  my  abfence  any  how  :  go 
quickly. 

Ag.  And  leave  you  to  proceed  alone  ? 

Leo.  Care  not  for  me :  there  is  an  energy 
within  me  now,  that  bids  defiance  to  fear, 

{Beckons  to  2d  Servant  'who  goes  out  before 
her  with  the  torch,  and  exit.) 

Ag.  (nmttering  to  herfelf\  as  Jhe  turns  to  the 
cajik')  The  evil  fpirit  hath  brought  travellers 
to  us  at  this  moment :  but  I'll  fend  them  to 
their  chambers  right  quickly,  and  join  hei'  at  the 
fecret  paflage,  notwithflanding. 

[EXEJUNT, 


L   4 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  l.—Tke  Pr'ifon-chamber  of  the  Monaf- 
tery :  Osterloo  is  difcovered.  Jilting  in  a 
bending  Pojlure,  with  his  clenched  Hands 
prejjed  upon  his  Knees  and  his  Eyes  fixed  on 
the  Ground,  Jerome  Jlanding  by  him, 

Jer.   "TVTAY,    fink   not   thus,    my   Son ;    the 
-*-^    mercy   of  Heaven  is   infinite.     Let 
other  thoughts  enter   thy  foul :  let  penitence 
and  devotion  fubdue  it. 

OJi.  Nothing  but  one  fhort  moment  of  divi- 
iion  between  this  flate  of  humanity  and  that 
"which  is  to  follow !  The  executioner  lets  fall  his 
axe,  and  the  dark  veil  is  rent ;  the  gulf  is  un- 
covered ;  the  regions  of  anguifh  are  before  me. 

Jer.  My  Son,  my  Son  !  this  mufl  not  be ; 
thine  imagination  overpowers  thy  devotion. 

Ofi.  The  dead  are  tliere  ;  and  what  welcome 
fliall  the  murderer  receive  from  that  affembled 
hofl;  ?  Oh  the  terrible  form  that  flalks  forth  to 
meet  me !  the  flretching  out  of  that  hand  !  the 
greeting  of  that  horrible  fmile  !  And  it  is  thou, 
who  mufl  lead  me  before  the  tremendous  ma- 
jelly  of  my  offended  Maker  !  Incomprehenfible 
and  dreadful !  WTiat  thoughts  can  give  an 
image  of  that  which  overpowers  all  thought ! 
(Clafiping  his  hands  tightly  over  his  head,  and 
hending  hiynjelf  almoji  to  the  ground.') 
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Jer.  {after  a  paufe)  Art  thou  entranced  ?  art 
thon  aileep  ?  art  thou  dill  in  thofe  inward  ago- 
nies of  imagination  ?  ( Touching  Mm  f^filij) 
Speak  to  me. 

Oft.  {Jiarting  up)  Are  the}^  come  for  me?  Tliey 
fliall  not  yet :  I'll  llrangle  the  firfl  man  that 
lays  hold  of  me.  (Graf ping  Jeromi;  by  the  throat.') 

Jer.  Let  go  your  hold,  my  Lord  ;  I  did  but 
touch  you  gently  to  roufe  you  from  your  flupor. 
(Ofterloo  lets  go  his  hold,  mid  JeromeJJirifiks 
to  a  di/lance.') 

Of.  I  have  grafped  thee,  then,  too  roughly. 
But  llirink  not  from  me  thus.  Strong  men  have 
fallen  by  my  arm,  but  a  child  might  contend 
with  me  now. 

{Throxiing  himfejf  hack  again  into  his  chair^ 
and  hurfing  into  tears.') 

Jer.  Forgive  me,  my  Son,  tliere  v^as  a  wild- 
nefs  in  your  eyes  that  made  me  afraid. 

Oji.  Thou  need'll  not  be  afraid  :  tliou  art  a 
good  man,  and  haft  days  of  Jife  ftill  before  thee; 

thou  nccd'll  not  be  afraid. 

But,  as  thou  art  a  good  man,  fpeak  to  me,  I 
conjure  thee,  as  a  man,  not  as  a  Monk  :  anlwer 
me  as  the  true  i^n^Q  and  reafon  of  a  man  dotli 
convince  thee. 

Jer.  I  will,  my  Son. 

OfL  Doft  thou  in  truth  believe,  that  the  very 
inftant  after  life  has  left  the  body,  we  are  forth- 
with awake  and  conlcious  in  the  world  of  l})irits? 
No  intermediate  Ilatc  of  Ilumbcring  inienlibility 
between  ? 
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Jer.  It  is  indeed  my  belief.  Death  is  but  a 
fliort  though  awful  pafs  ;  as  it  were  a  winking 
of  the  eyes  for  a  moment.  \ye  Ihut  them  in  thi& 
"world  and  open  them  in  the  next :  and  there  we 
open  them  with  fuch  increafed  vividnefs  of 
exiflence,  tliat  this  life,  in  comparilbn,  wili 
appear  but  as  a  Hate  of  flumber  and  of  dreams, 

r But  wherefore   dofl  thou  crofs  thine 

arms  fo  clofely  on  thy  breafl,  and  coil  thyfelf 
t^)gether  fy  wretchedly  ?  What  is  the  matter, 
my  Son  ?     Art  thou  in  bodily  anguifli  ? 

O/I,   The    chilly   night   llioots   icy   coldncfs 
through  me. 

Jer.  O  regard  not  the  poor  feelings  of  a 
fleihly  frame,  which  thou  fo  foon  mufl  part 
Y/ithal :  a  little  time  will  now  put  an  end  to 
every  thing  that  nature  can  endure. 

Ofl.  (^raifing  his  head  qidcldij^ 
Ha !   how  foon  ?     Has   the   bell   llruck    again 
fince  I  liftcned  to  it  lall  ? 

Je7\  No ;  but  it  will  foon  flrike,  and  day^ 
break  is  at  hand.  Roufe  ye  then,  and  occupy 
the  few  minutes  that  remain  in  a^ls  of  de- 
votion becoming  thine  unhappy  ilate.  O,  my 
Son,  pour  out  thy  foul  in  penitent  prayers  to  an 
offended  but  merciful  God.  We,  too,  will  pray 
for  thee.  Months,  nay  years  after  thy  death, 
maffes  iliall  be  faid  for  the  repofe  of  thy  foul, 
that  it  may  at  laft  be  received  into  blifs.  O  my 
unhappy  Son !  pour  forth  thy  fpirit  to  God  j 
and  let  thy  prayers  alfo  afcend  to  our  bleffed 
Saiot  and  Martyr,  who  will  intercede  for  thee. 
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OJi.  I  cannot:  I  have  not  thoughts  for  prayer. 
■: — The  gulf  yawns  before  me  —  the  unknown, 
the  unbounded,  the  unfathomable  !  —  Prayers  I 
prayers  !  what  prayers  hath  defpair  ? 

Jer.  Hold,  hold,  refra6lory  Spmt !    This  ob- 

ilinacy  is  dellru6lion. I   mufl 

call  in  brother  Bernard  to  affifl  me :  I  cannot 
be  anfwerable  alone,  in  a  fervice  of  fuch  infinite 
moment. 

(Exit  ;  and  after  a  pauje^  in  which  Oller- 

loo  Jeems  ahjorbed  in  the  Jlupor  of  de^ 

Jjpair,  enter  Leonora  dijgidjed.') 

Leo.  (coming  eagerly  forward,  and  tlien  Jlop- 

pingfiort  to  look  at  liim') 

There  is  fome  miftake  in  this:  it  is  not  Ollerloo. 

• It  is,  it  is !    but  Oh, 

liow  changed  !  Thy  hand,  great  God !  has 
been  upon  him. 

(Going  clofer  to  him) 
Ollerloo  ;  Ollerloo. 

OJl.  I  liear  thee.  Father. 
Leo.  (throwing  afide  her  difgiii/e) 
O  no  !  it  is  no  Father.     Lift  up  thine  eyes  and 
fee  an  old  friend  before  thee,  with  deliverance 
jn  her  hand. 

(Holding  out  a  hey,) 
Oft.  {loolcing  up  wildly)  Is  it  a  found  in  my 
^ars,  or  did  any  one  fay  deliverance  ? 

{Gazing  on  her) 
What  thing  art  thou  ?     A  form  of  magic  or  de- 
lulion  ? 
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Leo,  Neither,  Count  Ollerloo ;  but  an  old 
friend,  bringing  this  key  in  her  hand  for  thy 
dehverance.  Yet  much  I  fear  thou  haft  not 
ftrength  enough  to  rife  and  follow  me. 

OJt.  (bounding  from  his  Jeaf)  I  have  ftrength 
for  any  thing  if  there  be  dehverance  in  it.  — 
Where  go  we  ?  They  will  be  upon  us  immedi- 
ately. 

Leo.  (lifting  a  f  nail  lamp  from  a  table,  and 

holding  it  to  examine  the  oppofte  wall) 

The  door,  as  he  defcribed  it,  is  to  the  right  of 

a  fmall  proje6lion  of  the  wall. —  Here  —  here  it 

is  !  (Opens  ajmall  door^  and  beckons  Ofterloo  to 

follow  her,) 

Of.  Yes,  blelTed  being  I  I  will  follow  thee. 
—  Ha  !  they  are  coming  ! 

(Strides  hafilj/  to  the  door,  while  Leonora 
holds  up  the  lamp  to  light  him  in  to  it,  and 
then  going  in  herfelf  fliuts  the  doorfoftly 
lehind  her.) 

SCENE  11. 

An  old  rninoKS  Vault,  with  aftrovg  grated  Door 
on  one  Side,  through  which  the  Moon-beams 
are  gleaming  :  on  the  other  Side,  an  old  wind- 
ing Staircafe,  leading  from  the  upper  Regions 
of  the  Monaftery,  from  which  a  feeble  Light  is 
J'een,  increafing  by  degrees ;  and  prefently 
Leonora  appears,  defending  the  Stairs  with 
a  Lamp  in  her  Lland,  followed  by  Osterloo. 
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As  JJie  enters,  fomethhig   07i  the  Wall  catches 

fiei'  Robe,  andjJie  turns  round  to  difentangle  it, 

bending  her  Face  clofe  to  the  Light. 

OJi.  (Jlopping  to  qjjyi  her,  and  then  gazing  on 
her) 
Thou  art  fomething  I  have  known  and  loved 
fomewhere,  though  it  has  paffed  away  from  my 

mind  with  all  my  better  thoughts 

Great  power  of  Heaven  !  art  thou  Leonora  ? 

Leo.  (^fmiling')  Doll  thou  know  me  now  ? 

OJi.  I  do,  I  do  I     My  heart  knew  thee  before, 
but  my  memory  did  not. 

{Kneeling  and  mjlng  both  her  hands) 
And  fo  it  is  to  thee— thou  Avhom  I  firft  loved — 
Pardon  me,  pardon  me  !  —  thou  whom  I  loved 
and  dared  not  love ;  —  thou  from  whom  I  fled 
to  be  virtuous  —  thou  art  my  deliverer.  Oh  ! 
had   I  never  loved  another  after  thee,  it  had 

been   well. Knoweft  thou 

it  is  a  murderer  thou  art  faving  ? 

Leo.  Say  no  more  of  this  :  I  know  thy  flory, 
and  I  came 

Ojl.  O  !  thou  cam  ell  like  a  bleffed  Spirit  to 
deliver  me  from  many  horrors.  I  was  terribly 
belet:  thou  had  fnatched  me  from  a  tremendous 
brink. 

Leo.  I  hope  ^0,  if  this  key  prove  to  be  the 
riglrt  one. 

Ojl  {alanned)  Doft  thou  doubt  it  ? 
Leo.  It  feems  to  me  fmaller  than  it  ought  to 
be,  when  I  confider  that  maflive  door. 
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O/?.  Give  it  me. 

(^Snatches  the  key  from  her,  and  runs  to  the 

door  ;  then  turns  the  key  in  tlw  lock,  and 

finding  it  too  Jhiall,  Jiamps  with  his  Jeet, 

throws   it  Jrom   him,    and  holds   up   his 

clenched  hands  in  dejpair.') 

Leo.  Oh,  crofs  fate  1     But  I'll  return  agairi 

for  the  right  one.     Baldwin  cannot  be  fo  wicked 

as  to  deceive  me,  and  Benedict  is  ftill  on  the 

watch,  near   the  door  of  the   prifon-chamber. 

Stay  here  till  I  return. 

(^She  qfcends  the  Jiairs,  ijchil/l  Ollerloo  leans 
his  back  to  the  wall,  frequently  moving  his 
iody  up  and  down  with  impatient  agitation : 
a  bell  tolls  ;  O^evloo  farts  from  his  place  y 
and  Leonora  defends  again,  re-entering 
in  great  alarm.') 
Leo.  Oh !  I  cannot  go  now :  that  bell  tolls 
to  warn  them  to  the  great  hall :  I  Ihall  meet 
them  on  their  way.     What  is  to  be  done  ?     The 
flrength  of  three  men  could  not  force  that  heavy 
door,  and  thou  art  feeble  and  fpent. 
Of.  {running furioufy  to  the  door) 
Defpair  has  flrength  for  any  thing. 

(^Seizes  hold  of  the  door,  and,  making  two  of 
three  terrible  efforts,  bitrfs  it  open  with  a 
loud  jar.) 
Leo.  Supernatural  flrength  has  affilled  thee  j- 
now  thou  art  free. 

(^As  Oflerloo  and  Leonora  are  about  to  pafs 
on  tJirough  the  door,  Wovelreid  and  thret 
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armed  Soldiers  appear  in  the  porch  beyond 
it,  and  oppoje  their  pq/Jage.) 
Wov.  Hold  !  we  are  the  Prior's  Soldiers,  and 
will  fufFer  no  prifoner  to  efcape. 
Oft.  Thofe  who  dare  prevent  me  ! 

( Wrejis  a  Ju-ord  from  one  of  the  Soldiers, 
and,fghtingfurioi(fi/,  forces  his  "way  paji 
Ifiem  all,  tfiey  not  daring  to  piirfue  him  ; 
idien  AVovelreid  feizi?ig  on  Leonom  to 
prevent  her  from  following  him,  JJie  caU$ 
out.) 
Leo.  O  let  me  pafs  !  and  I'll  reward  you 
nobly. 

OJi.  (returning  to  refciie  Leo.) 
Let  go  tliine  unhallowed  grafp. 

Leo.  For  Heaven's  fake  care  not  for  me! 
Save  thyfelf —  fave  thyfelf !  I  am  in  no  danger. 
Turn  not  again  to  fight,  when  fuch  terrible 
odds  are  againfl  thee. 

OJi.  I  have  arms  in  my  hand  now,  and  my 
foes  are  before  me  !  (Fights  fercely  again^ 

^/// Morand,  xdth  a  frong  band  of  Soldiers,  en- 
tering the  porch  behind  him,  he  is  ovetyowered 
and  fecured  ;  Leonora  frnhs  doiicn  by  the  'wall  in 
a  fjcoon.) 

JVov.  Give  me  a  rope.  We  mud  bind  him 
fecurely  ;  for  the  Devil  has  put  the  ftrength  of 
ten  men  into  him,  though,  but  half  an  hour 
ago,  his  face  was  as  pale  as  a  moon-light  icicle^ 
and  he  could  fcarcely  walk  without  bcin^  fup- 
ported.  I  a 
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Mor.  Alas,  alas  !  his  face  has  returned  to  its 
former  colour  ;  his  head  finks  on  his  breafl, 
and  his  limbs  are  again  feeble  and  lifllefs.  I 
would  rather  fee  him  fighting  like  a  fiend  than 
fee  him  thus. 

IVov.  Let  us  move  him  hence  ;  would'll  thou 
Hop  to  lament  over  him  ? 

Mor.  It  was  bafe  work  in  Baldwin  to  betray 
tlieir  plot  to  the  Prior,  for  he  took  their  money 
firft  ril  be  fworn. 

tFov.  He  had  betrayed  the  Prior  then,  and 
all  the  community  befides. 

Mor.  Well,  let  Os  move  him  hence  :  this  is 
no  bufinefs  of  ours. 

[Exeunt  Morand,  Wovelreid.  and  Sol- 
diers, Ieadi?ig  out  Ollerloo. 

(Enter  Agnes  %'  the  grated  doG7\  and  difcovers 
Leonora  on  the  ground.') 
Jg.  O  holy  Virgin  !     On  the  ground,  faint- 
ing and  ill !     Have  the  barbarians  left  her  thus  ? 
(Chafing  her  temples  and  hand) 
She  begins   to   revive.     It   is   me,  my  deareft 
Lady  :  "look  up  and  fee  me  :  thofe  men  are  all 

gone. 

Leo.  And  Ollerloo  with  them.  > 

Ag.  Alas,  he  is. 

Leo,  It  is  fated  fo.  Let  me  lie  where  I  am  : 
I  cannot  move  yet,  my  good  Agnes. 

Ag.  Nay,  do  not  yet  defpair  of  faving  the 
Count. 
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t^eo.  {ftart'wg  up   and  catching   hold  of  her 
eagerhf) 
.  How  fo  ?     Is  it  poffible  ? 

Ag,  The  travellers,  arrived  at  the  callle,  are 
tJie  Imperial  Ambaflador  and  his  train.  Night 
overtook  them  on  the  mountains,  and  they  are 
now  making  merry  in  the  hall. 

JjCo,  Thank  Heaven  for  this !  Providence 
has  lent  him  hither.  I'll  go  to  Iiim  inffantly, 
and  conjure  him  to  interpofe  liis  authority  to 
fave  tlie  life  of  Ollerloo.  Reprefenting  his 
liege  Lord,  the  Emperor,  the  Prior  dare  not 
dilbbey  his  commands,  and  the  gates  of  the 
monaflery  will  be  opened  at  his  call.  Who 
comes  here  ?     Let  us  go. 

Re-enter  Morand. 

Mor.  (fo  Leonora)  You  are  revived  again  : 
I  am  glad  to  fee  it.  Pardon  me.  Lady,  that  I 
forgot  you  in  your  extremity,  and  let  me  con- 
duct you  fafely  to  the  caflle. 

Leo.  I  thank  you  ;  but  my  fervants  are  with- 
out. Let  me  go.  Dou*t  follow  me,  I  pray 
you. 

Mor.  het  mc  fupport  you  through  the  porch, 
and  I'll  leave  you  to  their  cafe,  fince  you  defire 
it.  [l^iXEUNT,  Leonora  Juppoi'ted  /y 

Morand  and  Agnes. 


vol..  III.  "if, 
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SCENE    IIL 

A  grand  Hall,  prepared  for   the   Ea'ccution  ; 

Soldiers  are  dijcovered  draxvn  up  on  each  Side 

of  the  Scaffold,  Keith  Benedict  and  feveral  of 

the  Monks  on  the  front  of  the  Stage,     yl  bell 

tolls  at  meqjiired  Intervals,  with  a  deep  panfe 

hetxceen  ;  after  'which  enter  ]Morand,  hanging 

his  Headforroxifulli/.) 

Ben.  (to  Mor.)  Is  he  come  forth  ? 

i/i  Monli,  Hall  thou  fecn  him  ? 

Mor.  They  are  leading  him  hither,  but  they 
move  flowly. 

ijt  Monk.  Thou  hafl  feen  him  then  ;  liow 
does  he  look  now  ? 

Mor,  I  cannot  tell  thee.  Thefe  few  hours 
have  done  on  him  the  work  of  many  years  :  he 
feems  broken  and  haggarded  with  a^e,  and 
his  quenched  eyes  are  fixed  in  their  fockets, 
like  one  who  walks  in  lleep. 

Ben.  Alas,  alas  !  how  changed  in  little  time 
the  bold  and  gallant  Ofterloo ! 

iJiMonh.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  Morand,  that 
fear  w^ill  fometimes  couch  under  the  brazen 
helmet  as  well  as  the  woollen  cowl  ? 

Mor.  Fear,  doll  thou  call  it !  Set  him  this 
moment  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  death  threat- 
ening him  from  a  hundred  points  at  once,  and 
he  would  brave  it  moll  valiantly. 

Ben.  (preventing  ift  ^loi^k frojn  anfwering') 
Hufti,  Brother !     Be  not  fo  w^ann,  good  Lieu- 
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tenant ;  we  believe  what  tliou  fayeft  moil  per- 
fectly. The  bravelt  mhid  is  capable  of  fear, 
though  it  fears  no  mortal  man.  A  brave  man 
fears  not  man  ;  and  an  innocent  and  brave 
man  united,  fears  nothing. 

Alor.  Aye,  now  you  fpeak  reafon  :  call  it 
fear  then  if  you  will.  —  But  the  Prior  comes  j 
let  us  go  to  our  places. 

( Thej/  arrange  themfelves ;  and  then  enter 
the  Prior,  tcvV/i  a  train  0/ Monks,  *whQ 
likexiife  arrange  themjelves  :  a  panje,  in 
'which  the  bell  tolls  as  before^  and  enter 
OsTERLoo,  fupported  by  Jerome  and 
Paul,  Wovelreid,  and  Soldiers  foUow- 

Prior,  (jneeting  him  icith  folemnity)  Count 
Oflerloo  ;  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
for  our  own  prefervation,  and  the  jufl  punifli- 
ment  of  guilt,  I  am  compelled  with  the  Monks 
of  this  monallery  over  whom  I  prefide,  to  fee 
duly  executed  within  the  time  prefcribed,  this 
difmal  a6l  of  retribution.  —  You  have,  I  trufl, 
with  the  help  of  thefe  holy  men,  as  well  as  a  few 
fliort  moments  would  allow,  clofed  your  mortal 
account  with  Heaven  :  if  there  be  aught  that 
refls  upon  your  mind,  regarding  worldly  con- 
cerns which  you  leave  behind  you  unfettled, 
let  me  know  your  lafl  will,  and  it  iliall  be 
obeyed. 

{To  Jerome,  after  paufing  for  an  aitfzcer) 
Doll  thou  think  he  underllands  me  ? 
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Jer.  (to  Oilerloo)  Did  you  hear,  my  Son, 
what  the  Prior  has  been  faying  to  you  ? 

0/h  I  lieard  words  through  a  multitude  of 
founds. 

Jer.  It  was  the  Prior,  deiiring  to  know  if  you 
have  any  wiflies  to  fulfil,  regarding  worldly  af- 
fairs, left  behind  you  unfettled.  —  Perhaps  to 
your  foldiers  you  may. 

OjL  (interrupt'uig  him    eagerly   and  looking 
uildlij  round')  My  foldiers  !  are  they  here  ? 

Jer.  Ah,  no  !  they  are  not  here ;  they  are 
houfed  for  the  night  in  their  dillant  quarters : 
they  will  not  be  here  till  the  letting  of  to-mor- 
row's  fnu. 

OJf.  (groaning  deeply)  To-morrow's  fun  ! 

Jer.  Is  there  any  willi  you  would  have  con- 
veyed to  them  ?  Are  there  any  of  your  officers 
to  whom  you  would  fend  a  meifage  or  token  of 
remembrance  ? 

OJf.    Ye    fpeak  again   imperfe6lly,  through 
many  ringing  founds. 
(Jer.  repeats  the  quejlton  i?i  ajlow  dijiind: 'voice.) 

Ojl.  Aye  there  is  :  thefe,  thefe 

(E?ideavoiiring   to  tear  off  his  cincture  and 
Jbme  tmUtaiy  ornamejits  from  his  di^efs) 
I  cannot  hit  upon  thefe  fallenings. 

Jer.  We'll  aflill  you,  my  Son. 

( Undoing  his  cinBure  or  girdle,  S^c.) 

OJL  (Jtill  endeavouring  to  do  ithimjelf) 

My  fw'ord  too,  and  my   daggers. My  laft 

remembrance  to  them  both. 
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Ser,  To  whom,  my  Lord  ? 

O/?.  Both  — all  of  them. 

Ben,  {who  has   kept  JhrroxifuUy  at  fume  dif- 
tance^  now  approaching  eagerly') 
Urge  him  no  more  :  his  officers  will  themfelves 
know  what  names  he  would  have  uttered. 

{Turning  to  Ofl.  xdth  an  altered  voice) 
Yes,  noble  Count ;  they  fliall  be  given  as  you 
defire  with  your  farewell  afFe<!^ion  to  all  your 
brave  followers. 

Oft.  I  thank  ye. 

Jer.  And  this  is  all  ? 

Oft.  Nay,  nay ! 

Ben.  What  is  there  befides  ? 

Prior,  {angrily)  There  is  too  much  of  this; 
and  fome  fudden  refcue  may  prevent  us. 

Ben.  Nay,  reverend  Father,  there  is  no  fear 
of  this  :  you  would  not  cut  Ihort  the  laft  words 
of  a  dying  man  ? 

Prior.  And  mufl  I  be  guided  by  thy  admoni- 
tions ?  Beware ;  though  Baldwin  has  not  named 
thee,  I  know  it  is  thou  who  art  the  traitorl 

Ben.  There  is  but  one  object  at  prefent  to  be 
thought  of,  and  with  your  leave,  reverend 
Father,  I  will  not  be  detered  from  it.  {To  Oft. 
again  in  a  voice  of  tendernefs)  What  is  tliere 
befides,  noble  Oflcrloo,  that  you  would  wifh  us 
to  do  ? 

OJl.  There  is  fomething. 

Ben.  What  is  it,  my  Lord  ? 

Ofl.  I  wot  not. 

Ben,  Then  let  it  reft. 
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OJI.  Nay,  nay !     This  —  this 

{Fulling  a  ring  from  his  finger  which  falls  on 
the  ground. ) 
My  hands  will  liold  nothing. 

Ben.  I   have  found  it ;  and  what  lliall  I  do 
with  it  ? 

OJi.  (in  a  fain!  hurried  voice)  Leonora  — 
Leonora. 

Be?!.  I  underlland  yon,  my  Lord. 

Prior.  I  am  under  the  neceffity.  Count  Of- 
terloo,  of  faying,  your  time  is  run  to  its  utmofl 
limit  :  let  us  call  upon  you  now  for  your  lad 
exertion  of  nature.  Thefe  good  brothers  mufl 
condu6l  you  to  the  fcaffold.  (Jer.  and  Paul 
fupport  him  towards  the  fcajjold^  while  Benedict 
7^eUres  to  a  difance,  and  tuims  his  hack  to  it.) 

Jer.  Refl  upon  me,  my  Son,  you  have  but  a 
few  paces  to  go, 

OJi.  The  ground  finks  under  me  ;  my  feet 
tread  upon  nothing. 

Jer.  We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  fcaffold, 
and  there  are  two  fteps  to  mount :  lean  upon  us 
more  firmly. 

OJi.  {ftumbling')  It  is  dark  j  I  cannot  fee. 

Jer.  Alas,  my  Son !  there  is  a  blaze  of  torches 
round  you. 

(After  they  are  on  the  fcaffold) 
Now,  in  token  of  thy  iaith   in  heaven,  and  for^ 
givenefs  of  all  men,  raife  up  thy  clafped  hands. 
(Seeing  Oil.  make  a  feeble  effort,  he  raijcs 
them  for  him  in  a  pojiure  oj^  devotion) 
And  now  to  heaven's  mercy  we  commit  thee. 
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(Jerome  and  Paul  retire,  and  two  Execu- 
tioners prepare   lam  for  the  block,  and 
ajjift  him  to  kneel.     He  then  lays  down  his 
Jiead,  and  they  hold  his  hands  while  a  third 
Executioneryto;z<^5  xvith  the  raijed  axe.') 
\Jl  Ea:.  (Jpeaking  cloje  into  his  ear) 
Prefs  my  hand  when  you  are   ready  for  the 
llroke. 

(A  long  paiife.) 
He  gives  no  fign. 
2d  Ex,  Stop,  he  will  immediately. 

{Afecoiul  panfe.) 
Does  he  not  ? 
ijl  Ex.  No. 

Prior.  Then  give  the  ftroke  without  it. 
(Tfd Ex,  prepares  to  give  the  Jlroke,  when  the 
Imperial  Ambafl'ador  ruflies  into  the  hall, 
followed  hij  Leonora  and  Agnes,  and  a 
numerous  train.) 
Am.  Stop   the   execution !    In  the   name  of 
your  liege  Lord  the  Emperor,  I  command  you 
to  flop  upon  your  peril.     My  Lord  Prior,  this 
is   a  treacherous    and  clandelline  ufe  of  your 
feignorial  power.      This  noble  lervant  of  our 
Imperial  Mafler  (pointing  to   Oflerloo)    I  take 
under  my  prote61;ion  ;  and  you  mud  firft  dc])rive 
an  Imperial  Ambalfador  of  life,  ere  one  hair  of 
his  head  fall  to  the  ground. 

Ben.  (runtiing  to  the/cq//lld)  Up,  noble  Of- 
terloo  !  Ilaife  up  thy  head  :  thou  art  refcued  : 
thou  art  free. 
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Leo.  Rife,  noble  Ollerloo  !  dofl  thou  not  know 
the  voice  that  calks  thee  ? 

Ben.  He  moves  not ;  he  is  in  a  fvvoon. 

(^Raifes  Ofterloo  Jrom  the  block  "whiljl  Lea- 
nora  bends  over  him  xciih  anxious  tender- 
defs,) 

Leo,  He  is  ghaftly  pale  :  yet  it  furely  can  1)e 
but  a  fwoon.  Chafe  his  hands,  ^ood  BenediiH;, 
while  I  bathe  his  temples. 

(^After  tT^jhig  to  rejlore  him') 
Oh,  no,  no !  no  change  takes  place.  What 
thinkeft  thou  of  it  ?  Is  there  anv  life  here  ? 

Ben.  In  truth  I  know  not  :  this  feems  to  me 
the  fixed  ghaflly  vifage  of  compleat  death. 

Leo.  On,  no,  no  !  he  will  be  rellored.  No 
llroke  has  fallen  upon  him  :  it  cannot  be  death. 
Ha  \  is  not  that  fomething  ?  Did  not  his  lips 
move  ? 

Ben,  No,  Lady ;  you  but  deceive  yourfelf : 
they  moved  not :  they  are  clofed  for  ever. 

Leo,  (xiTtnglng  her  hands)  Oh  it  is  fo  !  it  is 
fo!  —  after  all  thy  ilruggles  and  exertions  of 
defpair,  this  is  thy  miferable  end!  —  Alas,  alas! 
thou  who  didft  bear  thy  creft  fo  proudly  in 
many  a  well-fought  field  ^  this  is  thy  miferable 
end  ! 

(Turning  awai/,  and  hiding  her  face  in  the 
bojom  o/' Agnes.) 

AmbaJ)\  {examining  the  body  more  clofely) 
I  think  in  very  truth  he  is  dead, 

\Jl  Gentleman   of  his   Train.    Yes  j  the  face 
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never  looks  thus,  till  every  fpark  of  life  is  ex- 
tinguifhed. 

Ambajf.  {turnhig fiercely  to  the  Prior)  How  is 
this.  Prior  ?  What  forcery  has  been  here,  that 
your  block  alone  fliould  deflroy  its  vi6lim,  when 
the  ftroke  of  the  axe  has  been  wanting  ?  What 
account  fliall  I  carry  to  my  mafler  of  the  deatli 
of  his  gallant  General  ? 

Prior.  No  forcery  hath  been  praclifed  on  the 
deceafed  :  his  own  mind  has  dealt  with  him 
alone,  and  produced  the  effe6ls  you  beholds 
And,  w^ien  you  return  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria  your 
Maftcr  5  tell  him  that  his  noble  General,  free 
from  perfonal  injury  of  any  kind,  died,  within 
the  walls  of  this  monallery,  of  fear. 

Ambajf.  Nay,  nay,  my  good  Prior  ;  put  the 
fool's  cap  on  thine  own  head,    and  tell  him  this 

tale  thyfelf.  Fear  !  Ofterloo 

and  fear  coupled  together  !  when  the  lion  and 
the  fawn  are  found  couching  in  the  fame  lair, 
we  will  believe  this. 

Prior.  All  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  will 
aitell  it. 

Ambajf.  Away  with  the  teftimony  of  your 
cowled  witnefles  ! 

{BecJiOiwur  Morand  to  come  7iear) 
Morand,  thou  art  a  brave  fellow  ;  I  ha\  e 
known  thee  of  old.  Thou  art  the  Prior's  officer 
indeed  ;  but  thou  art  now  under  my  protec- 
tion, and  flialt  be  received  into  the  Emperor's 
fervice  \^il]i  ( ncreafed  rank  :  Speak  the  truth 
then,  boldly  ;  how  died  Count  Olterloo  ? 
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Mor.  In  very  truth  then,  my  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  my  fimple  thoughts,  he  died  even  as  the 
Prior  has  told  you. 

AmbaJJ^  Out  upon  tliy  hireling's  tongue  !  art 
thou  not  ailiamed,  thyl'elf  wearing  a  Soldier's 
garb,  to  blall  a  Soldier's  fame  ?  There  is  no 
earthly  thing  the  brave  Ofterloo  was  ever  known 
to  fear. 

Mor\  You  fay  true,  my  Lord  ;  'and  on  my 
fword's  point  I'll  maintain  it  againfl  any  man  as 
iloutly  as  yourfelf.  But  here  is  a  pious  Monk 
(  pointing  to  Jerome)  who  will  explain  to  you 
what  I  fliould  fpeak  of  but  lamely. 

Jer.  With  the  Prior's  permiifion,  my  Lord,  if 
you  will  retire  with  me  a  little  while,  I'll  inform 
you  of  this  myfterious  event,  even  fimply  as  it 
happened.  And  perhaps  you  will  then  confefs, 
that,  called  upon  fuddeuly,  under  circumllances 
imprefling  powerfully  the  imagination,  to  put 
off  this  mortal  frame,  and  ftand  forth  in  that  tre- 
mendous prefence,  before  which  this  globe,  with 
all  its  mighty  empires,  hangs  but  as  a  crifped 
rain-drop,  lliivering  on  the  threaded  goffamer  ; 
the  braveft  mind  may,  if  a  guilty  one,  feel  that 
within  which  is  too  powerful  for  human  nature 
to  fuflain. 

Aiiibajf.  Explain  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  fliall  lillen 
to  thee :  but  think  not  to  cheat  our  Imperial 
Mailer  of  his  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  his  gallant 
General.  I  iliall  not  fail,  my  Lord  Prior,  to  re- 
port to  him  the  meek  fpirit  of  your  chriftian 
authority,  which  has  made  the  general  weal  of 
12 
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the  community  fubfervient  to  your  private  re- 
venge ;  and  another  month,  I  trufl,  fhall  not 
pafs  over  onr  heads,  till  a  worthier  man  (  point- 
ing to  Benedict)  lliall  pofTefs  this  power  which 
you   have  lb  greatly  abufed. 


■  Let   the  body  be   removed,  and  laid 

in  folemn  Hate,  till  it  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  brave  troops,  who  fliall  inter  it 
with  the  honours  of  a  Soldier. 


THE   END. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Grove  near  the  CaJUe,  "dith  Part 
of  the  embattled  Walls  Jeeii  through  the  Trees  : 
Enter  Baron  Baurchel  and  Walter  Baur* 
cum.,  f peaking  as  they  enter. 

Bar.  TTAVE  done,  Brother;  I  can  bear  it  no 
A  X  longer.  Hadll  thou  been  bred  in  a 
cave  of  Kamlchatka,  inflead  of  a  manfion  of 
civilized  Europe,  this  favage  plainnefs  had  been 
endurable  :  but 

Walt.  I  call  a  turnip  a  turnip,  indeed,  when 
other  people  fay  it  is  a  peach  or  a  nectarine ;  I 
call  a  pig  a  pig  too,  though  they  fwear  it  is  a 
fawn  or  an  antelope  ;  and  they  look  at  me,  I 
confefs,  fomewhat  fufpicioufly,  as  if  they  ex- 
pelled to  fee  a  tail  peeping  from  under  my 
jerkin,  or  fur  upon  my  hands  like  a  bear. — 
You  would  have  me  civilized,  would  you  ?  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  now,  good  footh  ! 

Bar.  Yes,  the  time  is  indeed  gone  by.  This 
bacliclor's  life  has  brutificd  tliec  pad  all  re- 
demption.    Why  did  you  not  marry  Brother  ? 
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iralt.  Nay,  you  who  have  met  with  fo  many 
goddeiTes  and  crcnturcs  of  perfection  in  the 
world,  wliy  did  not  yon  marry,  Brother  ?  I  who 
could  light  upon  nothing  better  than  women  — 
mere  women  ;  every  one  of  them  too  witli  fome 
fault  or  tailing  belonging  to  her,  as  obvious  as 
thofe  white  hairs  that  now  look  from  under 
your  peruke,  was  it  any  marvel  that  I  did  not 
marry  ? 

Bar.  Had  your  wife  pofleiTed  as  many  faults 
as  you  do  wrinkles  on  your  forehead,  you  would 
have  been  the  better  for  her ;  Ibe  would  have 
faved  thee,  as  I  faid  before,  from  brutification. 

If 'alt.  And  your's  would  have  faved  you  from 
dupitication,  dotification,  and  as  many  *fications 
belides,  as  an  old  fentimental,  hypocritical, 
greedy  Dulcinea,  can  faflen  on  a  rliyme-writing 
beau,  wlio  is  llepping  moll  unwillingly,  with  his 
lace-cloaked  hofe,  over  that  ungracious  line  of 
divifion,  that  marks  out  his  grand  clima6leric.    . 

Ba}\  Hypocritical !  greedy  1  you  don't  know 
the  delicacv  of  her  mind  :  nothinp-  can  be  more 
tender,  more  refined,  more  dilintereiled  than 
her  attachment  to  me.  You  don't  nnderiland 
her. 

JJ^ali.  Perhaps,  I  don't  underdand  the  attach- 
ments of  tlic  fair  fex  no\v-a-days.  An  old  rich 
neighbour  of  mine  informed  me  the  other  night, 
tliat  he  is  going  to  marry  his  poor  friend  Spend- 
ail's  youngell  daughter^  who  has  a(?tually  fallen 
in  love  with  liim  j  and  nothing,  as  he  tells  me, 
almoft  in  your  own  words,  can  be  more  tender^ 
•II 
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more  difinterefted  than  her  attachment.  Not 
underllanding  thefe  matters,  Brother,  I'll  freely 
confefs  to  you  I  did  not  give  much  credit  to  his 
ftory  ;  but  I  may  be  wrong  neverthelefs,  I  dare 
^'^y  you  believe  it  entirely. 

Ba7\  Ridiculous  I  What  proofs  can  the  fool 
poffibly  receive  of  her  attachment  ? 

JJ^alt.  The  very  fame  which  the  Countefs  fo 
condefcendingly  vouchfafes  to  yourfelf  j  ilie  ac- 
cepts of  his  prefcntSt 

Bar.  The  very  fame  !  No,  no,  Walter  Baur- 
chel ;  very  different !  Does  not  every  fmile  of 
her  countenance,  every  look  of  her  eyes,  in- 
voluntarily exprefs  her  partiality  for  me  ? 

Walt.  Say,  rather,  every  word  of  her  tongue. 

Bar.  With  what  generous  enthufiafm  did  flie 
not  praife  my  fonnet  to  Senlibiiity* 

IValt.  Aye,  flie  is  generous  in  what  cofts  her 
little  ;  for  w'hat  are  tvro  or  three  lies,  more  or 
lefs,  in  the  week's  confefhon  between  her  and 
Father  Benedi6l  ?  She'll  Icarcely  eat  a  mouth- 
ful of  partridge  the  lefs  for  it. 

Bar.  O  heartlefs  infidel !  Thou  would'll  mif- 
trufl  the  fond  fmiles  of  a  mother  careffing  her 
roly-faced  infant. 

iValt.  By  my  faith,  fo  I  would,  Baron,  if  that 
lame  infant  brought  a  diamond  necklace  or  a  gold 
fnufi-box  in  his  hand  for  every  kifs  (lie  beflowed 
upon  him.  Every  fonnet  you  write  cods  you, 
one  with  another,  a  hundred  louis  d'ors.  If  all 
the  money  vanity  filches  from  rich  poets  could  be 
iransfened  to  the  pockets  of  poor  ones,  verfe^ 
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making  would  be  as  good  a  bufinefs  as  flioe' 
making,  or  any  other  handicraft  in  the  country. 

Bar.  Hold  thy  unhallowed  tongue !  Thefe 
fLibje6ls  are  not  for  thy  rude  handling.  What 
is  all  this  grumbling  intended  for  ?  Tell  me 
what  you  want,  and  have  done  with  it ;  you  who 
pique  yourfelf  fo  much  on  }'lour  plain  fpeaking. 

Walt.  Well,  then  ;  I  want  you  to  let  the  next 
fix  fonnets  you  write  go  unpraifed,  and  give  the 
money  that  fliould  have  paid  for  the  praif- 
ing  of  them,  fix  hundred  louis  d*ors,  as  I  reckon, 
to  Antonia.  Is  it  not  a  fliame  that  your  own 
ward  and  heir,  in  love  with  the  Lady  of  this 
caflle,  as  you  very  well  know,  cannot  urge  his 
fuit  with  advantage,  for  want  of  the  equipage 
and  appendages  becoming  his  rank;  while  this 
conceited  Count,  by  means  of  his  difinterelled 
mother,  drains  your  purfe  fo  freely ;  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  ruin  the  pretenfions  of  him 
whom  you  ought  to  fupport  ? 

Ba7\  His  pretenfions  are  abfurd,  and  cannot 
be  fupported. 

Walt.  Why  abfurd  ?  Is  he  not  as  brave,  as 
well  born,  as  handfome,  too,  as  his  rival  ? 

Ba7\  Wlmt  lignify  all  his  good  qualities  ?  In 
the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs  he  is  an  idiot. 

Walt.  It  is  true,  he  lofes  all  pofleffion  of  him- 
felf  in  that  fituation,  and  therefore  llie  defpifes 
him,  while  the  gay  confidence  of  the  other 
delights  her  :  but  he  fliould  be  fupported  and 
encouraged. 

Bar.  How  encouraged  ?    Silly  fellow  \ 
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Walt.  He  feels  too  fenfibly  his  difadvantages, 
and  they  deprefs  him.  He  feels  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  pretend  to  Livia,  but  as  the  probable 
heir  of  your  ellates ;  while  your  fantaflical  fond- 
nefs  for  this  woman  and  her  fon,  makes  it  a 
doubtful  matter  whether  you  may  not  be  tempted 
But  hufh  !  here  ilie  comes  with  her  new- 
ruddled  face,  bearing  her  morning's  potation  of 
flattery  with  her,  for  a  llomach  of  mofl  wonder- 
ful digeflion. 

(E?iter  Countefs  Valdemere,  xvho,  after  Jlightlif 
noticing  Walter,  runs  up  careffingly  to  the 
Baron.) 

Countepi.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Baron  ? 
I  hope  you  have  paffed  the  night  in  fweet  re- 
pofe.  —  Yet,  why  do  I  hope  it  ?  You  fcarcely 
deferve  that  I  fliould. 

Bar.  And  why  fo,  Belinda  ? 

Walt,  {afide,  making  a  lip  at  them)  Belinda, 
too  !    Sweet  innocents  ! 

Bar.  Why  Hiould  you  not  hope  that  I  have 
paffed  the  night  in  repofe  ? 

Countefs.  Becaufe  I  am  vindi6live,  and  would 
be  revenged  upon  you  for  making  me  pafs  a 
very  fleeplefs  one. 

Walt,  (afde)  Will  flie  make  love  to  him  be- 
fore one's  very  face. 

Bar.  Then  I  am  a  culprit  indec  1,  but  an 
innocent  one.     What  kept  you  awake  ? 

Countefs,  O,  thofe  verfes  of  yours  !  thofe  dear 
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provoking  verfes !  they  haunted  me  the  whole 
night.  (Baroh  bows.)  But  don't  think  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you  of  their  beauties — thofe  tender 
ealy  graces  which  they  poffcfs,  in  common  with 
every  thing  that  comes  from  your  pen  :  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  of  their  defects.  You  know 
well  my  friendfliip  for  you,  my  dear  Baron, 
makes  me  fometimes  fevere. 

Bar,  {afide  to  Walt.)  There  now,  you  Churl, 
do  you  call  this  flattery  t  {Aloud)  My  dear 
Countefs,  your  fevcrity  is  kindnefs. 

Countefs.  Receive  it  then,  as  fuch;  for  indeed 
I  mull  be  very  fevere  on  the  two  lafl  lines  of  the 
fecond  ftanza,  which  have  dillurbed  me  exceed- 
ingly. In  the  verfes  of  an  ordinary  poet  I 
fliould  not  find  fault  with  them  ;  but  in  a  work, 
where  every  thing  befides  is  eafy,  harmonious 
and  corre6l,  the  flightetl  defedl  is  confpicuous  ; 
and  I  rauft  pofitively  infill  on  your  altering 
them,  though  you  lliould  hate  me  for  being  fo 
faflidious. 

,  Bar.  {afide  to  Walt.)  There  now,  ungracious 
Canker-tongue,  do  you  call  this  hypocrify  r 
(^Aloiid)  Madam,  I  kifs  the  rod  in  fo  fair  and 
fo  friendly  a  haivL  Nay,  it  is  a  fceptre,  to 
which  I  bow  with  devotion. 

Countefs.  (to  Walt.)  You  fee,  good  Sir,  I  take 
great  liberties  with  the  Baron,  as,  I  doubt  not, 
with  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  you  yourfelf 
fometimes  do. 

fFalt,  Yes,  Madam,  but  my  way  of  finding 
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fault  with  him  is  fomewhat  different  from 
yours. 

Coiintejs.  Yet  you  flili  find  his  generous  fpirit, 
I  am  fure,  fubmiffive  to  the  rod. 

Walt.  I  can't  fay  I  do,  Madam, 

Countefs.  You  are  unfortunate  enough,  per- 
haps, to  ufe  it  unfKilfully. 

Walt,  I  am  fortunate  at  prefent,  however,  in 
receiving  fo  good  a  leiTon  from  you.  Madam. 

Countefs.  O  no !  there  is  no  fkill  with  me. 
There  are  perfons  to  whom  one  cannot  fay  one- 
half  of  what  one  really  thinks,  without  being 
deemed  a  flatterer. 

Walt.  In  this,  however,  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  you.  Madam  ;  for  I  have  faid  to 
him  what  I  have  really  thought  for  tliefe  forty 
years  pafl,  and  have  entirely  efcaped  that  im- 
putation. 

Bar,  Aye,  flattery  is  a  fin  thou  wilt  never  do 
penance  for.  Tliou  can'fl  rub  the  fide  of  a 
galled  jade  with  any  tender-hearted  innocent  in 
Chriflendom,  and  be  mighty  furprifed  withal 
that  the  poor  devil  fliould  be  fo  unreafonable  as 
to  winch  at  it. 

Countefs.  Nay,  nay,  Baron  !  fay  not  this  of  fb 
good  a  brother,  the  flu'ewdnefs  and  penetration 
of  whole  mind  are  tempered,  I  am  fure,  with 
many  amiable  qualities. 

Walt.  Nay,  pray.  Madam,  fpare  me,  and  deal 
with  but  one  of  us  at  a  time.  Such  words  will 
intoxicate  a  poor  younger  brother  like  myfelf, 
who  is  fcgrcely  able  to  get  a  fowl  for  liis  pot,  or 
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new  facings  for  his  doublet,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  fuppofed  to  be  accuflomed  to  them. 

Coimtefs.  Sir,  I  underftand  not  your  infinu- 
ation. 

Bar.  Regard  him  not,  "Madam  :  how  fliould 
a  mind,  noble  and  delicate  as  your  own,  com- 
prehend the  uHworthy  thoughts  of  contempti- 
ble meannefs  ?  —  Let  me  conduct  you  to  com- 
pany more  deferving  of  you.  Our  fair  Hoflefs, 
I  fuppofe,  is  already  in  her  grotto. 

Coimtefs.  No,  Ihe  and  my  fon  are  to  follow 
me.  But  you  mull  not  go  to  the  grotto  with 
me  now  :  no  body  is  to  fee  it  till  the  evening. 

Bar.  (^offering  to  lead  her  ouf)  A  Hep  or  two 
only. 

Countejs.  O,  not  a  Hep  for  the  world  ! 

[Exit,  Baron   hiffing  her  hand  as  JJie 
goes  off. 

Bar.  (turning  Jierceljj  upon  Walt.)  Thy  un- 
mannerly meannefs  is  intolerable.  Still  hinting 
at  the  prefents  Ihe  receives.  Greedy  as  thou 
call'Il  her,  flie  never  alked  a  gift  from  me  in 
her  life,  excepting  my  pi6lure  in  miniature, 
which  could  only  be  valuable  to  her  as  flie  prized 
the  original. 

Walt.  Say  rather,  as  her  jeweller  fliall  prize 
the  goodly  briUiants  that  furround  it. 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Walt.  What  I  fhould  have  told  you  before, 
if  (lie  had  not  interrupted  us  ;  that  her  trinket- 
broker  is  this  very  morning  coming  fecretly,  by 
appointment,  to  the  callle,  to  treat  with  her 
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for  certain  things  of  great  value  which  ihe  wiihes 
to  dilpofe  of;  and  if  your  picture  be  not  amongll 
them,  I'll  forfeit  my  head  upon  it. 

Bar.  It  is  falfe. 

Walt.  Here  comes  one  who  will  confirm  what 

I  %. 

Enter  Dartz. 

Walt.  I'm  glad  to  fee  you,  Chevalier,  for 
you  can  bear  evidence  to  a  llory  of  mine  that 
will  not  be  believed  elfe. 

Dart.  This  is  a  better  reafon  for  being  fo  than 
moil  of  my  friends  have  to  give. 

Walt.  Is  not  Hovelberg,  the  jeweller,  coming 
fecretly  to  the  caflle  to-day  to  confer  with  the 
Countefs  ? 

Dart.  Yes,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  added, 
with  a  lignificant  fmile,  that  flie  had  fome  of  her 
old  ware  to  difpofe  of. 

Walt.  Do  you  hear  that,  Brother  ?  It  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  ihe  had  often  had  fuch  truck- 
ings with  him  before.  Aye  ;  you  are  not  the 
only  man  who  has  thought  his  own  dear  refem- 
blance  lapped  warmly  behind  the  ilomacher  of 
his  miftrefs,  while,  ftripped  of  its  jewels,  it  has 
been  toffed  into  the  drawer  of  fbmc  picture- 
monger,  to  be  changed  into  a  General  of  the 
lafl  century,  or  one  of  the  Grand-dukes  of 
Auftria.  As  for  you.  Brother,  they'll  put  a 
black  velvet  cap  on  your  head,  and  make  you  a 
good  fombre  do6tor  of  theology. 
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Bar.  You  (ball  not,  however,  make  me  the 
credulous  man  you  think  of,  Walter  Baurchel, 
with  all  your  contrivances. 

Walt.  And  you  don't  believe  us  then  ? 

Bar.  Are  you  fool  enough  to  imagine  I  do  ? 

Walt.  That  were  foolifli  enough,  I  grant  you  ; 
for  though  an  old  lover  has  generally  a  flrong 
vein  of  credulity  about  him,  the  current  of  his 
belief  always  fets  one  way  ;  carrying  withered 
nofegays,  tattered  billet-doux,  broken  pofies, 
and  all  kinds  of  trumpery  along  with  it  at  fifteen 
knots  by  the  hour. 

Bar.  Walter  Baurchel !  Walter  Baurchel ! 
fleili  and  blood  cannot  endure  the  ofFenfive 
virulence  of  thy  tongue. 

Dart.  He  is  indeed  too  fevere  Avith  you, 
Baron  ;  but  what  he  tells  you  of  Hovelberg  is, 
neverthelefs,  very  true. 

Bar.  I'll  believe  neither  of  you  :  you  are  both 
hatching  a  flory   to  deceive  me. 

[Exit  in  anger, 

Walt.  {^/Jirugging  Jus  JJwiilders  and  cafling 
up  Jus  eyes)  What  flrong  delufion  we  poor 
mortals  may  be  blinded  withal !  That  poor 
brother  of  mine  believes,  that  the  w^oman  who 
refufed  to  marry  him  when  he  was  young  and 
poor,  yet  fmiles  upon  him,  praifes  him,  accepts 
prefents  from  him  when  he  is  old  and  rich, 
mufl  certainly  entertain  for  him  a  mofl  de- 
licate, difinterefled  attachment ;  and  you  might 
as  well  overturn  the  walls  of  that  caflle  witl^ 
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<?ne  ftroke  of  your  foot  as  beat  this  abfiirditj 
out  of  him. 

Dart.  But  you  are  too  violent :  it  will  not  be 
beat  out ;  it  muft  be  got  out  as  it  got  in,  with 
craft  and  difcretion. 

Walt.  Then  devil  take  me  for  attempting  it! 
fbr  craft  I  have  none,  and  difcretion  is  a 
thing 

Dart.  You  will  never  have  any  thing  to  do 
with,  I  believe. 

Walt,  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  If  it  were 
not  that  I  cannot  brook  to  fee  the  conceited 
overbearing  fon  of  this  Jezebel,  carrying  off 
the  miilreis  of  Antonia,  1  vrould  even  let  the  old 
fool  fit  under  the  tickling  of  her  thievifli  fingers, 
and  make  as  great  a  noodle  of  himfelf  as  he 
pleafes.  —  But  it  mull  not  be.  —  Fie  upon  it, 
Dartzi  thou  haft  a  good  head  for  invention, 
while  I,  heaven  help  me !  have  only  a  good 
tongue  for  railing  ;  do  thou  contrive  fome  plot 
or  other  to  prevent  the  difgracc  of  thy  friend. 

Dart.  Plots  are  not  eafily  contrived. 

Walt.  I  know  this,  elfe  I  fhould  have  tried  it 
myfelf. 

Dart.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
Count  ? 

Walt.  I  am  but  jufl  come  to  the  callle,  vvherc 
I  have  thrufl  myfelf  m,  though  an  unwelcome 
guefl,  to  look  after  the  interefl  of  De  Bcrtrand  ; 
and  fliould  be  glad  to  know  fomething  more  of 
the  man  who  has  fo  much  intoxicated  the  gay 
Livia.     What  kind  of  a  being  is  he  ? 
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Dart.  It  would  puzzle  me  as  much  as  the  con- 
triving of  your  plot  to  anfwer  that  quellion. 
There  is  nothing  real  in  him.  He  is  a  mere 
package  of  pretences,  poorly  held  together  with 
fenfe  and  capacity  enough,  were  it  not  for 
one  defe6l  in  his  nature,  to  make  him  all  that 
he  affects  to  be.  He  is  a  thing  made  up  of 
feemings. 

Walt.  Made  up  of  feemings  ! 

Dart.  Even  fo  ;  for  what  in  other  men  is 
reckoned  the  fincerell  part  of  their  character, 
his  very  felf-conceit,  is  affumed. 

Walt.  And  what  is  the  defe6l  you  hinted  at  ? 

Dart.  It  has  been  whifpered  to  me  by  an  old 
fchool-fellow  of  his,  that  he  is  deplorably  defi- 
cient in  perfonal  courage  ;  which  accounts  for 
his  mother's  having  placed  him  in  the  regiment 
of  a  fuperannuated  General,  and  alfo,  for  the 
many  complaints  he  makes  of  the  ina6livity  of 
his  commander.  It  is  a  whifper  I  am  inclined 
to  credit ;  and,  if  we  mufl  have  a  plot,  it  Hiall 
hinge  upon  this. 

Walt.  My  dear  fellow  I  nothing  can  be  better. 
Give  it  a  turn  or  two  in  thy  brains,  and  I'll 
warrant  thou  drawell  it  out  again,  ihaped  into 
an  admirable  plot.  Dire6t  all  thyfelf,  and  1*11 
work  under  thee  as  a  journey-man  confpirator; 
for,  as  I  faid  before,  I  have  a  ready  tongue,  but 
a  head  of  no  invention. 

Dart.  We  muil  fpeak  of  this  another  time. 
3ee  who  approaches. 

Walt,  Ha !  the  man  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and 
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the  deluded  Livia.  By  my  faith  he  has  a  fpe- 
cious  appearance  !  and  the  young  fool  looks  at 
him  too,  as  (lie  would  not  look  at  a  worthier 
man,  whofe  merit  might  be  tarniflied  with  a  few 
grains  of  modefly. 

{Enter  Valdemere  and  IjIyia,  folloxved  hy 
Jeanette    carrying   a  hajket  filled  ^dciih 
Jlowers,  ^c. 

Dart,  (to  Liv.)  Permit  me.  Madam,  to  pay 
you  my  profound  homage. 

Liv.  You  are  welcome  here.  Chevalier  :  what 
accident  procures  me  this  pleafure  ?  (AJide  to 
Count)  He'll  make  one  more  at  our  midnight 
revel  in  the  grotto. 

Vald.  (Afide  mthjbme  chagrin')  Are  there  not 
enow  of  us  ? 

Dart.  Being  in  this  part  of  the  country  on 
military  duty,  I  could  not  refill  the  pleafure  of 
paying  my  relpe^ls  at  the  callle  :  and  I  honeflly 
confefs  I  liad  a  fecondary  motive  for  my  vifit, 
expe6ling  to  find  amongft  your  guefts,  my  old 
friend  and  fchool-fellow  Antonia. 

IJv.  Baron  de  Bcrtrand,  you  mean.  He 
was  here  yeflerday,  but  I  really  forget  whetlier 
he  went  away  or  remained  in  the  evening, 
■{Affbding  to  ya'nm)  Is  he  with  us,  or  not 
Couift  ? 

Walt,  (afide  to  Dart.)  Meet  me  [by-and-by  in 
my  chamber.  My  tongue  is  unruly,  and  I  had 
better  go  while  I  can  keep  it  between  my  teeth. 

[Exit, 
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Z/ir'.  Does  not  his  amiable  relation  there, 
who  ftcals  from  us  fo  quietly,  know  where  he 
isf - 

Vald.  If  you  are  in  quefl  of  your  friend. 
Chevalier,  had  you  not  better  enquire  at  fome  of 
the  peafants'  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Tliere  may  be  fome  beauty  in  the  village,  per- 
haps, whofe  augaft  prefence  a  timid  man  may 
venture  ^o  approach,  particularly  if  her  charms 
iliould  be  fomewhat  concealed  behind  the 
friendly  flax  of  her  diftaff. 

Dart.  Pardon  me,  Count  ;  I  thought  my 
friend  had  afpired  to  a  beauty,  vrliofe  charms 
would  have  pleafed  him,  indeed,  behind  the 
flax  of  a  diftaff,  but  will  not,  1  truft  entirely  in- 
timidate him  from  the  more  brilliant  fituation 
in  which  fortune  has  placed  them.  Aye  ;  that 
glance  in  your  eye,  and  that  colour  in  your 
cheek,  charming  Livia,  tell  me,  I  am  right. 

Liv.  They  fpeak  at  random  then ;  for  it 
would  puzzle  a  much  wifer  head  than  I  wear  on 
myfhoulders  to  fay  what  are  hispretenlions.  He 
vifits  me,  it  is  true,  but  fuddenly  takes  his  leave 
again,  and  the  very  next  day,  perhaps,  as  fud- 
denly returns. 

Vald,  Like  poor  pufs  with  roafted  chefnuts 
before  her,  who  draws  back  her  burnt  paw  every 
time  fhe  attempts  them,  but  will  not  give  up 
the  attack.  He  may,  however,  after  fome  more 
of  thofe  hafty  vifits,  find  courage  for  it  at 
laft. 

Dart.    There   is  one   attack,  however,  for 
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which  he  never  lacks  courage ;  when  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  are  before  him. 

Vald.  True  ;  he  is  brave  in  the  field,  but  he 
is  fortunate  alfo.  He  ferves  under  an  a6live 
Commander,  while  I  walle  my  ardour  in  liftlefs 
ina6livity. 

Dart.  Cheer  up  then,  noble  Count,  I  have 
good  news  to  tell  you  upon  this  fcore. 

Vald,  On  this  fcore  !  Is  any  change  to  take 
place  ?  (//^  afeehle  voice.') 

Dart,  (after  a  poije)  You  are  too  well  bred 
to  be  impatient  for  r,i\  aufwer, 

Vald.  O  no  1  You  miliake  me  j  I  am  very  im- 
patient ;   I  am  on  fire  to  hear  it. 

Dart.  Expand  then  your  doughty  breall  at 
thoughts  of  the  glorious  fields  that  are  before 
you  :  your  old  General  is  fet  aiide,  and  the  moll 

enterpriling  man  in  thefervice,  Count 

himfelf  is  now  your  Commander.  {After  a 
momentarij  ■paiije,  and  eyeing  him  keenly)  Silent 
joy,  they  fay,  is  moll  fincere  ;  you  are,  I  per- 
ceive, confiderately  and  profoundly  glad. 

Vald.  {affiiming  Jmldenly  great  animatioii) 
O  immeafurably  lb.  Great  news  indeed!  — 
Strange —  I  mean  very  admirable  news,  if  one 
could  be  lure  it  were  true. 

Dart.  True !  Who  doubts,  what  deliglits 
him  ? 

Vald.  I  thought  tlie  regiment  was  promifed 
to  another  perfon  ;  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear 
it. 

Dart,  So  it  appeared. 
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Vald.  But  I  am  delighted — I  can't  exprefs 
it :  —  I'm  glad  to  a  folly.  Tol  de  rol  —  tol  de 
rol  — 

{StJiging  and  Jkipping  about  affectedly.') 

Liv.  Cruel  creature  !  to  fing  at  what,  per- 
haps, will  make  others  weep. 

Vald.  Weep  !  —  No  I  don't  weep.  I  am 
happy  to  a  folly,  but  I  don't  weep.  (Slipping 
about  again.)  Tol  lol  de  rol !  —  plague  take  thefe 
ilones!  this  ground  is  abominably  rough. 

Dart.  Fie  upon  it !  any  ground  is  fmooth 
enough  for  a  happy  man  to  llvip  upon. 

Liv.  You  fmile,  Dartz  ;  your  news  is  of  your 
own  invention. 

Dart.  Not  abfolutely.  Madam ;  there  was 
fuch  a  rumour. 

Vald.  (eagerly)  A  rumour  !  only  a  rumour  ! 
Why  did  you  fay  it  was  true  ? 

Dart,  To  give  you  a  moment's  pleafure,  Valde- 
mere.  If  you  have  enjoyed  it,  you  are  a  gainer  ; 
and  the  difapp ointment,  I  hope,  will  not  break 
your  heart. 

Vald.  It  is  cruel  indeed.  But  who  can  feel 
difappointment  in  this  fair  prefence.  (Boxcing  to 
Liv.)  Let  us  go  to  the  grotto,  charming  Livia  ; 
we  wafle  our  time  here  with  folly.  —  Give  me 
thy  balket,  child,  (to  Jean.)  I'll  difpofe  of  every 
chaplet  it  contains  to  admiration.  I'll  hang 
them  all  up  with  mine  own  hand. 

Liv.  Don't  be  fo  very  a6live  :  you  pofitively 
ihan't  follow  me  to  the  grotto :  I  told  you  fo 
before. 
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Vald.  Pofitive  is  a  word  of  no  pofitive  mean- 
ing when  it  enforces  what  we  dillike.  How- 
ever, lince  you  forbid  it,  I  will  wot  follow  you  ; 
ril  go  by  your  fide,  which  is  far  better,  and  fup- 
port  your  fair  hand  on  my  arm.  (^Putting  Livia'i" 
arm  in  his  with  conceited  confidence?) 

Liv.  What  a  fophillical  explanation  of  my 
words  !  a  heretical  theologian  is  a  joke  to  you. 

Vald.  (Cajling  a  triiimjjhant  look  behind  him  to 
Dartz,  as  he  leads  her  off)  Good  morning.  Che- 
valier, you  go  in  queil  of  your  friend,  I  fup- 
pofe.  Pray  tell  him  to  take  courage,  and  be 
lefs  diffident  of  his  own  good  parts,  and  he  may 
at  lall  be  promoted,  perhaps,  to  the  good  graces 
of  his  Quarter-Mafter's  daughter. 

Dart.  No  body  at  lead,  who  fees  Count  Val- 
demere  in  his  prefent  iituation,  will  think  of  re- 
commending modefly  to  him. 

^Exeunt  Vald.  and  \A\\  followed  by  Jean.) 

Dart.  Impudent  puppy  !  his  triumph  fliall  be 
fhort.  Blind  woman  !  are  flattery  and  impu- 
dence fo  neceflary  in  gaining  your  favour,  that 
all  other  qualities,  without  them,  are  annihi- 
lated ?  He  fliall  this  very  night  pay  dearly  for 
his  prefumption.  [^Exix. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  room  in  the  Cajlle  ;  entei^  Wal^ 
TER  Baurchel  and  Dartz,  by  oppofte  Sides. 

JFalt.T  TA,  my  good  Friend!  pun6lual  to  a 
-^  ^  wiili  1  You  have  got  your  head  (lored 
1  hope  with  a  good  plot. 

Dart.  I  am  at  leafl  more  in  the  humour  for  it 
than  I 'was.  I  liave  found  his  conceit  and  arro- 
gance more  intolerable  than  I  imagined.  I 
have  touched  him  in  the  weak  part  too,  and  find 
him  vulnerable. 

JValt.  YV^ell,  but  the  plot. 

Dart.  I  have  difcovered  alfo  a  trait  of  villainy 
m  him,  that  would  prick  me  on  to  the  charge 
w^ere  I  flus^inih  as  a  tortoife. 

TFalt.  So  much  the  better.  Now  for  the 
plot. 

Dart.  As  I  paffed  jull  now  through  the  little 
green  copfe  near  the  poilern,  a  beautiful  girl 
croiled  my  way,  and  in  tears. 

Jl^alt.  Tut !  ihe  has  croiied  thy  wits  too. 

Dart.  Have  patience  j  flie'll  be  ufeful.  —  I 
queflioned  her  gently. 

TFalt.  Aye  ;  gently  enough  I  doubt  not. 

Dart.  And  find  flie  is  filler  to  that  flu'ewd 
little  fellow  the  Count's  page :  that  her  affec- 
tions have  been  gained  and  betrayed  by  Valde- 
mere  5  and  llie  is  nov.'  hovering  about  the  caflle, 
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for  an  opportunity  of  upbraiding  him,  or  in  the 
vain  hope,  perhaps,  of  moving  his  pity. 

Walt.  She  has  moved  thy  pity  at  leaft  j  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  our  plot  ? 

Dart.  A  great  deal :  I  am  telling  you  before 
hand  what  we  fliall  have  to  work  upon  :  a  plot 
cannot,  any  ngiore  than  a  coat,  be  made  without 
materials. 

Walt.  Well,  but  fliew  me  thy  pattern  iirfl, 
and  talk  of  the  buttons  and  buckram  after- 
wards. 

Dart.  Be  it  fo  then,  fince  you  are  fo  impa- 
tient. There  is  a  friend  of  mine  ilationed  about 
a  league  hence  with  his  regiment ;  where  he  is 
to  wait  till  he  is  joined  by  another  detachment 
of  the  army,  as  the  enemy,  it  is  feared,  may 
penetrate  to  tliefe  parts,  and  overrun  the  coun- 
try. I  mean  to  go  to  him  immediately  ;  make 
him  privy  to  our  defign,  and  engage  him  to 
fend  a  party  of  his  foldiers  to  make  a  iham 
attack  upon  tlie  caftle  at  midnight,  when  we 
fhall  all  be  aflembled  at  this  fanciful  banquet  in 
the  grotto. 

Walt,  (iiodding  his  head)  Good. 

Dart.  Valdcmere  then,  as  the  gallant  foldier 
he  afl['e6ls  to  be,  and  the  favoured  admirer  too  of 
the  lady,  mult  of  courfe  take  upon  himfclf  the 
defence  of  her  caftle. 

Walt,  {nodding  again)  Very  good. 

Dart.  This  will  quell  his  prefumption,  I  truft  j 
and  expofe  him  to  Livia  for  the  very  paltry 
being  that  he  is. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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Walt.  Aye,  fo  far  good ;  you'll  make  Come 
furtherance  to  the  plot  out  of  this. 

Dvrt.  Some  furtherance  to  the  plot  !  ^Vhy 
this  is  the  plot  itfelf. 

Walt.  The  plot  itfelf!  Any  fimple  man  in  the 
country  might  have  devifed  as  much  as  this 
comes  to. 

Dart.  It  does  not  pleafe  you  tlien  becaufe  it 
is  not  intricate.  But  don't  defpife  it  entirely  ; 
though  the  outline  is  fimple,  tricks  and  contri- 
vances to  work  up  the  mind  of  our  victim  to 
the  flate  that  is  fuited  to  our  purpofc,  will  en- 
rich it  as  we  proceed  ;  and  the  Page  I  have 
mentioned,  provoked  by  the  wrongs  of  his  filler, 
will  be  our  fubtle  and  diligent  agent.  Nay, 
Ihould  we  draw  Valdemere  into  great  difgrace, 
VsQ  may  bribe  him, by  concealing  his  dilhonour^ 
to  marry  the  poor  girl  he  has  wronged. 

Walt.  Ha  1  this  indeed  is  fomething  like  a 
plot.  —  And  Antonio's  marriage  with  Livia, 
how^  is  that  to  be  faflened  to  the  end  of  it  ? 

Dart.  Nay,  I  have  no  certain  hook,  I  confefs^ 
to  hang  that  upon.  It  mull  depend  on  the 
Baron  ;  for  unlefs  he  declare  Antonio  his  heir, 
he  will  never  venture  to  propofe  himfelf  as  a 
match  for  the  well-dowried  Livia.  But  we  Ihall 
manage  matters  ill,  if  we  cannot  draw  the 
Baron  into  our  fchcme. 

Walt.  Then  a  fig  for  your  plot  !  It  is  as  bare 
of  invention  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Dart.  This  is  always  the  cafe  with  thofe  who- 
lack   invention    themfelvcs :    they    are    never 
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plealed  with  that  of  any  other  perfon,  if  it  be 
not  briftled  over  with  contrivances  like  a  hedge- 
hog. And  I  mufl  be  allowed  to  fay,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Baurchel,  that  he  who  racks  his  brains  for 
your  fervice,  works  for  a  tlianklefs  raafter. 

Walt.  He  works  for  an  honell  one,  then. 

Dart.  Away  with  the  honefly  that  cannot 
afford  a  few  civil  words  to  a  friend,  who  is 
doing  his  beft  to  oblige  you  !  As  much  duplicity 
as  this  amounts  to,  would  not  much  contaminate 
your  virtue. 

Walt.  Well,  well,  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  but 
thou  art  as  tefty  as  myfelf. 

Dart.  Becaufe  I  won't  bear  your  untoward 
humour.  Some  people  find  every  body  tefty 
who  approaches  them,  and  marvel  at  their  own 
bad  luck.  —  But  no  more  of  this  :  let  us  think 
of  our  friend.  Does  the  Baron  believe  what 
you  told  him  of  Hovelberg's  appointment  with 
the  Countefs  ? 

Walt.  He  makes  a  fliew  of  not  believins:  it, 
but  I  think  he  has  his  own  fufpicions  at  bottom  ; 
for  his  valet  tells  me,  he  has  lent  to  defire  Ho- 
velberg  to  fpeak  with  him  as  foon  as  he  arrives. 

Dart.  Here  comes  De  Bertrand  j  I  hear  bi^ 
fteps. 

Walt.  Is  he  returned  to  the  callle  ? 

Dart.  Yes  ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  fo,  you  were 
in  fuch  a  hurry  for  your  plot. 

Walt.  Silly  fellow  !  he  cannot  flay  away  from 
his  capricious  midrcfs,  though  the  firfl  glance 
of  her  eye  links  him  to  a  poltron  at  once. 

o  2 
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E7iler  Antonio. 

A?i/.  (to  Walt.)  Good  morning,  gentle  Kinf- 
inan  ;  —  but  methinks  you  arc  not  very  glad  to 
fee  me  ;  thefe  are  not  looks  of  welcome. 

Walt.  Thou  art  one  of  tliofe  that  trouble  me. 

Ant.  I  am  of  a  pretty  numerous  clafs  of  beings 
then,  from  the  kitten  that  gnaws  at  your  fhoe- 
ilring,  to  the  Baron,  who  fpoils  your  befl  pen  in 
writing  love-verfes  to  his  miflrefs. 

Walt.  Well ;  and  they  would  torment  any 
man.  Love-verfes  !  with  fuch  an  old  painted 
hypocrite  for  the  objc6l  of  them  ! 

A7it.  His  firfl  love,  you  know  ;  his  Delia. 

Walt.  His  Delia !  His  delulion.  Is  there 
fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft  in  the  world  ?  I  believe 
in  good  earneft  there  is.  Her  dominion  over 
him  is  a  myflery  j  a  more  than  Egyptian 
blindnefs. 

Ant.  Nay,  you  have  yourfelf  in  a  good  degree 
to  blame  for  it,  my  good  Sir.  Had  you  en- 
couraged his  humour,  harmlefs  as  it  is  j  bellow- 
ing fome  praife  on  his  verfes,  and  lefs  abufe  on 
the  too  youthful  cut  of  his  peruke,  flie  could 
never  have  taken  pofi'eflion  of  him  as  llie  has 
done. 

Walt.  Praife  his  verfes,  and  not  abufe  his  pe- 
iruke  I  it  had  been  beyond  the  felf-denial  of  a 
faint. 

Dart.  And  had  you 

^   Walt,  (to  Dart.)  One   affailant  at  a  time,  if 
you  pi  cafe. 

14 
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Darf.  Excufe  me,  Sir  ;  I  mull  needs  fay,  bad 
you  even  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  Countefs 
herfelf,  when  flie  firft  renewed  her  intimacy 
with  the  Baron,  flie  would  have  been  lefs  an- 
xious, perhaps,  to  eftrange  him  from  his  old 
friends. 

Walt.  Attention  to  her !  I  could  not  have 
done  it  to  gain  myfelf,  like  Mahomet,  the  en- 
trance to  the  feventh  heaven.  I  mufl  tell  people 
plainly  what  I  think  of  them,  though  I  lliould 
hang  for  it. 

Dart.  Had  you  faid  flarve  for  it,  you  had 
named  the  fate  that  more  commonly  attends 
plain  fpeaking. 

Ant.  And  in  telling  people  difagreeable  truths 
to  gratify  your  own  humour  too,  are  you  fur- 
prifed,  my  good  Sir,  that  they  lliould  not  be 
edified  thereby  ? 

IVall.  {to  Ant.)  What,  young  Soldier,  you  are 
become  a  plain  fpeaker  too. 

Ant.  Jull  to  fliew  you.  Sir,  how  agreeable  it 
is. 

Walt.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well ;  thou  hall  the  better 
of  me  now.  Would  thou  could'll  prate  as  brilkly 
to  thy  millrefs  !  that  would  do  more  for  thee  in 
one  hour  than  all  thy  balliful  tendernefs  in  a 
year. 

Ant.  I  might 1  lliould  indeed I  de- 
fend not  my  weaknefs.  —  You  promifed  on  this 
point  to  fpare  me. 

jyalt.  Aye,  the  very  found  of  her  name  quells- 
o  3 
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thy  fpirit,  and  makes  thee  hefiiate  and  {lammer 
like  a  culprit.     It  is  provoking. 

Dart.  You  profefs  a  violent  deteftation  of 
conceit,  my  flirewd  Sir;  where,  then,  is  your 
indulgence  for  modefly  ? 

IValt.  You  miilake  the  matter,  Dartz.  Your 
friend  there,  has  as  good  a  conceit  of  himfelf  as 
any  man  :  he  is  not  modeft  but  bafhful  j  a  weak- 
nefs  too  that  only  befets  him  in  the  prefence  of 
his  miilrefs.  By  this  good  fill  of  mine  !  it  pro- 
vokes me  almoll  to  the  cudgelling  of  fuch  an 
unaccountable  ninny.  But  I  would  cudgel  thee, 
and  ferve  thee  too,  De  Bertrand.  Take  cou- 
rage ;  we  have  a  plot  in  our  heads  to  make  a 
man  of  thee  at  lafl. 

Dart,  {ajide^  pidling  Walt,  by  thejleeve)  Say 
not  a  word  of  the  plot :  his  fenfe  of  honour  is  fo 
delicate,  he  w^ould  recoil  at  it. 

Ant.  A  plot  did  you  fay  ? 

Walt.  Aye,  a  kind  of  a  plot ;  —  that  is  to  fay 
' — --  What  kind  of  a  plot  is  it  Dartz  ? 

Dart.  Have  you  forgot  your  own  fcheme  for 
cheating  the  virtuofo,  when  your  cabinet  of 
antiquities  comes  to  the  hammer  ? 

Walt.  By  my  fay  !  this  memory  of  mine  is  not 
worth  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  {Seeing  Ant.  look  at 
his  watcli)     Art  thou  going  any  where  ? 

Ant.  No  ;  —  I  did  think 1  believe  I  fliall 

take  a  turn  on  the  terrace. 

Dart.  (Jo  Ant.)  I  underfland  you :  take  a 
turn  in  the  cabinet  of  paintings  rather  j  that 
will  fuit  your  purpofe  better. 
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Anf.  May  I  prefume  to  go  there  ? 

TValt.  Prefume,  Simpleton  !  That  impudent 
puppy  of  a  Count  lords  it  in  her  drefling-room. 
Go  thy  ways  I  {puJJiing  him  off  the  Jiage  "with 
Jlight  anger  :  Exit  Antonio.)  That  fellow 
provokes  me ;  yet  there  is  fomelhing  in  him 
that  goes  fo  near  my  heart :  he  is  more  akin  to 
me  than  his  blood  entitles  him  to  be  :  he  is  like 
a  part  of  myfelf. 

Da7^t.  Not  the  leafl  like  it.  Now  that  you 
have  taught  us  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  mufl  needs 
fay,  were  he  at  all  like  yourfelf,  you  would 
difniherit  him  in  the  courfe  of  a  month. 

fValt.  You  arc  right,  perhaps.  —  But  alas  !  he 
would  not  be  much  the  poorer  for  beii\q^  dilin- 
herited  by  me.  O  that  old  fool  of  a  brother  1  I 
could  flog  him  for  liis  })oetry ! 

Dart.  Have  patience,  and  we  may  find  a 
better  way  of  dcahng  witli  him.  If  we  could 
perfuade  him  to  difguife  himfelf  like  a  diamond 
merchant,  and  accompany  iiovelberg  when  he 
vifits  the  Countcfs,  he  would  be  convinced  of 
the  true  nature  of  her  regard  for  him. 

JFalL  An  excellent  thought !  This  isjufl  what 
was  wanting  to  make  our  plot  really  like  a 
plot. 

Dart.  I'm  glad  it  pleafes  you  at  lall.  —  Be- 
fore I  leave  tlie  caltle  to  negociate  with  my 
friend  for  his  myrmidons,  I'll  find  out  the 
liaron,  and  endeavour  to  peifuade  him. 

iralt.  Heaven  profper  thee  !  but  return,  ere 
thou  goefl,  and  let  me  know  the  refulu 
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Dart.  Depend  upon  it. 

[  ExEL"ST  Jei^erallj/* 

SCENE    II. 

A  Room  hung  'with  Paintings,  and  othey^mje 
enriched  iiith  Carving  and  Oriiaments,  S^x. 
Enter  Valdemere  and  Antonio. 

Vald.  Here  are  fome  good  paintings,  De  Ber- 
trand  ;  if  you  have  any  tade  for  the  art,  they 
will  pleafe  you.  This  Guido  on  the  left  is  a 
divine  thing.  The  Magdalen  in  Count  Orrin- 
berg''s  colle6lion  was  confidered  as  fuperior  to 
it ;  but  I  always  maintained  this  to  be  the  bcil 
painting  of  the  two,  and  the  world  have  at  lafl 
adopted  my  opinion.      I  have  always  decidedly 

thought But  you  are  not  looking  at  it.     Is 

there  any  thing  in  that  door  to  arrefl  your  at- 
tention ?  The  carving  on  it  is  but  indifferent. 

Ant.  I  thought  I  heard  footfteps.  She's 
coming. 

Vald.  Pooh  !  Ihe  won't  be  here  this  half  hour  ; 
fo  you  need  not  yet  take  alarm,  as  if  an  enemy 
were  advancing  upon  you. 

A7it.  You  connect  the  idea  of  alarm  with  an 
enemy  ;  would  I  had  firmnefs  to  face  what  I 
love  !  You  are  a  happy  man,  Valdemere,  and  a 
bold  one  too,  mofl  affuredly  :  what  would  not  I 
give  for  a  little  of  your  happy  felf-poffeffion. 

Vald.  Aye  ;  it  is  an  article  of  fome  value  : 
he  who  can't  poffefs  himfelf,  mull  not  expe6l  to 
polTefs  his  millrefs. 
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Ant.  A  very  ipecioiis  miixim  this,  from  a 
young  fellow's  mouth  with  the  manlinefs  of 
well-curled  whifkers  to  fupport  it :  yet  I  have 
feen  the  embarrallmeut  of  a  diffident  chara6ler 
plead  its  own  caufe  more  effectually  than  the 
eloquence  of  a  brazen-browed  Barriiler.  At 
lead  I  have  always  felt  it  have  more  power  over 
me. 

Vald.  That  is  natural  enough  :  it  is  a  com- 
mon feltilh  fympathy:  one  thief  pities  another 
when  the  rope  is  round  his  neck.  Feeling  for 
others  is  the  confequence  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tions ;  this  is  a  known  truth. 

Ant.  Ellabliili  it  if  you  can,  Valdemere,  for  it 
will  go  well  nigh  to  prove  you  immaculate. 

Vald.  How  far  foever  I  may  be  from  that  de- 
gree of  perfe6lion,  jealoufy  at  leafl  is  not  one 
of  my  faults,  fince  I  have  introduced  a  rival  into 
the  apartments  of  my  miftrefs,  where  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  venture  alone,  and  am  alfo  point- 
ing out  to  him  what  he  has  not  difcovered  for 
liimfelf,  that  her  picture  is  now  before  his  eyes. 

{Pointing  to  a  jnchire.) 

Ant.  (Joolcing  up  to  it  eagerly)  It  is  fomewhat 
like. 

Vald.  She  fat  for  it  at  my  requefl :  no  one 
elfe  could  prevail  on  her.  The  painter  knew 
my  tafte  in  thefe  matters,  and  has  taken  won- 
derful pains  with  it. 

Ant.  {fighing)  You  have  indeed  been  ho- 
noured. 
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Vald.  He  has  made  the  eyes  to  look  upon  you 
with  fuch  expreffion. 

Ant.  Think  you  fo  ?  To  me  he  appears  to 
have  failed  in  this  refpe<St ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
becaufe  any  femblance  of  eyes  which  I  can  thus 
ftedfallly  look  upon,  are  not  to  me  the  eyes  of 
Livia. 

Vald.  I  did  not  fufpedl  you  fo  be  fo  faflidious. 

Ant.  Not  fo  neither.  But  furely  eyes  of  fuch 
vivid  expreffion  fliould  never  be  painted  as  look- 
ing at  the  fpe6lator  ;  for  what  pencil  in  the 
world  can  produce  the  efFe6l  he  demands  ?  They 
fhould  be  directed  to  fome  other  obje6l ;  and 
then  he  fees  them  as  he  has  been  accuilomed  to 
fee  them. 

Enter  Livia  behind  them. 

Vald.  Perhaps  you  are  right  :  you  talk  like  a 
connoiffeur  on  the  fubje6l. 

Liv.  I  come  in  good  time  then  ;  for  connoif- 
feur or  not,  to  hear  De  Bertrand  talk  at  all  is  a 
very  lucky  adventure.  You  have  wronged  us 
much,  Baron,  to  keep  us  fo  long  ignorant  of 
your  taile  for  the  fine  arts. 

Ant.  {embarraffed)  Madam,  I  am  much  ho- 
noured. I  am  very  little  — ■■ — (nmmhling  words  in 
a  confiiftd  way  that  are  not  heard.)  I  am  \QYy 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Liv.  You  are  grateful  for  flight  obligations. 
But  you  are  looking  at  my  pi6lure,  I  fee,  which 
was  painted  two  years  ago  at  the  requell  of  a 

13 
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good   old  uncle  of  mine ;    pray  give  me  your 
opinion    of  it. 

Ant.  It  appears ^it  is  very  charming.     It 

is that  is,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  very  finely  painted. 

Liv.  It  is  reckoned  fo :  and  it  certainly  does 
more  than  jullice  to  the  original.  (Ant.  heji- 
fates  as  if' he  Xiouldjpeak  hut  remains Jileiit.')  Yoa 
are  of  my  opinion,  I  perceive,  or  at  leafl  too 
well  bred  to  contradi6l  me.  Confefs  it  freely : 
you  are  of  my  opinion. 

Ant.  O  entirely,  JNIadam. 

Liv.  You  flatter  me  exceedingly. 

Ant.  I  meant  it  in  limple  lincerity. 

Liv.  O,  lincere  enough  I  doubt  not. 

Vald.  And  furely  you  will  not  queflion  its 
limplicity. 

Liv.  (to  Vald.,  tinmingfrom  Ant.  *icitli  pity  and 
contempf)  Don't  let  us  be  too  hard  upon  him. 
Pray  look  at  that  pi6ture  of  my  great  Aunt  who 
was  a  celebrated  beauty. 

Vald.  (gazing  xcith  aJfeSied  admiration  at  Livia*5 
j)i8:i(re)  I  have  no  eyes  for  any  other  beauty 
than  what  I  now"  gaze  upon. 

Liv.  And  do  you  indeed  admire  this  pidlure 
fo  much  ? 

J\dd.  The  fainted  refemblancc  of  its  fiir 
original  isfafcinating.  Yet  niethinks  the  painter 
has  failed  in  the  exprcHion  of  the  eyes.  But 
any  Tjyes  indeed  that  I  can  look  thus  fledfailiy 
upon,  are  not  to  me  the  eyes  of  Livia. 

Liv.  Ah !  thefe  are  in  truth  the  words  of  a 
too  partial  friend. 

Vald.  ^^'ords   from   the  heart,  divine  Livia, 
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will  tell  from  whence  they  came.  {They  both  rvalk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Jlage,  fpeaJdng  in  dumb-JJiew, 
'while  Ant.  remains  in  the  front.') 

Ant.  {ajide)  With  my  own  words  he  woos 
lier,  and  before  my  face  too.  —  Matchlefs  impu- 
dence !  —  And  fuch  a  man  as  tliis  pleafes  Livia ! 
—  He  whifpers  in  her  ear,  and  Ihe  fmiles.  —  My 
]ieart  fickens  at  it.  —  I'll  look  no  more,  left  I 
become  envious  and  revengeful,  and  hateful  to 
myfelf.  —  O  Nature  !  haft  thou  made  me  of  fuch 
poor  ftuff  as  this  ? 

Vald.  {turning  round  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fiogej  Ha,  De  Bertrand  !  are  you  declaiming  ? 
Some  Ipeech  of  a  tragedy,  I  fuppofe,  from  the 
vehemence  of  your  gefture.  Pray  let  Livia  hear 
you:  ihe  is  partial, you  know,  to  every  thing  you 
do,  and  finds  every  exhibition  you  make  before 
her  particularly  amiding. 

Aiit.  {Jlernlij)  Come  nearer  to  me,  Sir  ;  the 
ilrft  part  of  my  fpeech  is  for  your  private  ear. — 
Come  nearer. 

IJv.  Pray  go  to  him  :  by  the  tone  of  his  voice 
lie  perfonates  fome  tyrant,  and  muft  be  obeyed. 

Ant,  Yes,  Sir,  I  muft  be  obeyed.     (Vald,y7z?//^ 

fles  up  to  him  imxviUingly^  and  Ant.  fpeaks  in  his 

ear.)  Take  no  more  impertinent  libertiesVith  me 

HI  this  lady's  prefence,  or  be  prepaied  to  juftify 

them  elfewhere. 

(Exit,  looking  at  Y'd\d.JIe)'nly,  'who  retnains 
filent.) 

Liv.  {advancing  to  the  front)  What  is  the  mat- 
ter. Count  ? 

Void.  Notln'ng  —  nothing  at  all. 
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Lh.  Nay  fomething  unpleafant  has  paiTed 
between  you. 

Vald.  I  believe  I  did  wrong :  I  fliould  have 
treated  him  more  gently.  But  the  ftrangenefs 
of  his  behaviour  obliged  me  to  uie  threatening 
words,  upon  which  he  withdrew,  and  chofe  not 
to  underftand  them. 

Liv.  How  ill  one  judges  then  by  dumb-fhew 
of  what  palles  at  a  dillance. 

Vald.  I  am  always  calm  on  thefe  oocalions, 
while  he  allumes  the  fiercenefs  of  a  boafler. 

Liv,  But  you  will  not  call  him  out  for  fuch  a 
trifle. 

VakL  Not  for  the  world,  divine  Creature,  if  it 
give  you  uneafinefs. 

Liv.  How  gentle  you  are  !  The  brav'e  are 
always  fo. 

Vald.  How  can  I  be  otherwife  with  fuch  an 
angel  to  prompt  me  ?  No ;  the  braggard  may 
live  in  fafcty  for  me ;  I  will  not  harm  one  hair 
of  his  head. 

Liv.  I  thank  you,  dear  Valdemere  i  and  now 
to  recompenfe  your  goodnefs,  I'll  lliew  the 
beautiful  gem  I  promifed  you  :  follow  me. 

Vald.  Yes,  bcwitcliing  Maid !  to  the  world's 
tnd,  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean,  to  the  cannon's 
brazen  mouth ,  I  would  follow  thee. 

[EXEUNX. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Countefs's  drefjlng  Room  :  She  etiters  from 
an  inner  Chamber  xvith  a  Jinall  JJiagreen  Cafe 
in  her  Hand,  follo^j^ed  by  Jeaxetta,  carrying 
a  CaJJcet  xvliich  JJie  Jets  upon  a  Table. 

Counfefs.  Jeanetta  I  let  me  take  a  lad  look  of 
tliofe  dear  things  before  I  part  with  them  for 
ever, 

Jean,  Vm  fure,  my  Lady,  they  are-  fo  hand- 
Ibme,  and  you  look  fo  handfome  when  you  wear 
them,  it  would  go  to  my  heart  to  part  with  them. 

Conntejs.  But  my  dear  boy  mull  have  money, 
Jeanetta,  and  1  have  been  expenlive  myfelf, 
(Opens  the  cajket,  and  looks  at  the  jexvelsS)  My 
diamonds,  my  pearls,  my  rubies,  my  darlings  1 
for  the  fake  of  a  ftill  greater  darling  I  mufl  part 
with  you  all. 

Jean,  But  if  I  might  prefume  to  fpeak,  rny 
Lady;  don't  you  indulge  the  young  Count  too 
much  in  extravagance  ? 

Coimtefs.  O  no,  Jeanetta  ;  I  doat  upon  him  : 
it  is  this  amiable  weaknefs  of  charadter  which 
all  the  world  remarks  and  admires  in  me.  And 
he  loves  me  entirely  too  ;  he  would  facrilice  his 
life  for  mv  fake. 

Jean,  He'll  facrifice  nothing  elfe,  however; 
for  he  never  gives  up  the  fmallell  convenience 
of  his  own  to  oblige  you. 

Coiintejs.  Small  things  are  of  no  confequence: 
he  would  give  up  for  me,  I  am  confident,  the 
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thing  mod  dear  to  liis  heart:  and  for  him  — 
to  fee  him  lord  of  this  caftle  and  its  domains, 
and  occupying  in  fociety  the  brilliant  place 
that  becomes  him,  I  would  —  what  would  I  not 
facrifice ! 

Jean,  Were  he  to  live  on  the  fortune  he  has, 
and  marry  where  he  is  attach' d,  he  might 
perhaps  be   happier. 

Coimtejs.  Happier !  Were  he  mean  enough  to 
be  happy  fo  —  contemptible  thought ! — I  would 
fee  him  in  his  grave  rather.  —  But  no  more  of 
this  :  have  you  feen  Hovelberg  ?  You  fay  he  is 
waiting  below. 

Jean,  Yes,  Madam,  and  a  friend  with  him ; 
an  Armenian  Jew-merchant,  who  will,  he  fays, 
go  halves  in  his  purchafes,  and  enable  him  to 
give  you  a  better  price  for  the  jewels,  as  he  is 
himfelf  rather  low  in  calli  at  prefent. 

Countejs,  Well ;  I'll  obje6l  to  neither  Jew  nor 
Infidel  that  puts  money  into  my  pocket.  {Holding 
up  a  ruin)  necJdace.)  This  fliould  fetch  fomething 
confiderable. 

Jean,  O  la,  Madam  !  you  won't  part  with  that 
furely :  your  neck  is  like  alabafler  under  it. 
Did  you  but  knovr  how  they  admired  you  at 
Prince  Dormach's  the  lall  time  you  wore  it.  — - 
I  would  fell  the  very  gown  from  my  back  ere  I 
parted  with  it. 

Countejs.  So  they  admired  me  at  Prince  Dor- 
macb-'s  then  ? 

Jean.  O  dear,  my  Lady  !  the  Prince's  valet 
told   me,    tlioLigh    two    young    beauties    from 
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Bruflels  were  there,  nobody  fpoke  of  any  one 
but  you. 

Countefs»  Well  j  to  pleafe  thee,  then,  I'll 
keep   it. 

Jean.  La !  here  is  a  little  emerald  ring,  my 
Lady ;  thole  brokers  will  defpife  fuch  a  trifle, 
and  give  you  a  mere  nothing  for  it.  —  La,  who 
would  think  it !  it  fits  my  fingers  to  a  hair.  It 
mufl  be  a  mort  too  large  for  your  delicate  hand. 

Coimtefs.  Keep  it  for  thyfelf  then,  lince  it 
fits  thee.  He  was  a  great  fool  who  gave  it  me, 
and  had  it  made  of  that  awkward  fize. 

Jean.  I  thank  you,  my  Lad}' ;  I  wifli  you 
would  give  me  every  thing  in  this  precious 
cafket  that  has  i^ot  been  the  gift  of  a  fage. 

Coimtefs.  Thou  art  right,  Child.  It  would 
put  many  a  hundred  louis-d'ors  into  thy  pocket, 
and  lea\'e  fcarcely  a  marverdi  for  myfelf.  —  A 
rich  Knight  of  Malta  gave  mc  thefe  {holding 
up  a  Jtring  of  pearls),  whofe  bandy  legs  were 
trick'd  out  mofl  delicately  in  fine-clocked  hofe 
of  the  nicefb  and  riclieil  embroidery.  Refl  his 
foul  1  I  made  as  much  of  thofe  legs  as  the 
holier  did. 

Jean.  I  doubt  it  not.  Madam,  and  deferved 
what  you  earned  full  as  well. 

Cou?iteJs.  (looking  again  at  her  pearls^  There 
is  not  a  flaw  in  any  one  of  them. 

Jean.  Aye  ;  commend  me  to  fuch  legs  !  had 
they  been  llraighter,  tlie  pearls  had  been  worfe» 

Coimtefs.  This  amber  box  with  brilliants  I  had 
from  an  old   croacking  Marquis,  who  peftered 
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every  mufic  room  in  the  principality  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  with  notes  that  would  have 
frightened  a  peacock.  As  long  as  he  fang,  poor 
man !  I  confidered  myfelf  as  having  a  falary  on 
the  mulical  eitablifhment  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  ducats  per  month. 

Jean.  Aye  ;  God  fend  that  all  the  old  Mar- 
quifes  in  thefe  parts,  would  croak  for  us  at  this 
rate. 

Countefs.  I  have  no  reafon  to  complain :  my 
prefent  friend  bleeds  as  freely  as  any  of  his 
predeceifors. 

Jean.  So  he  (liould,  my  Lady.  Such  nonfenfe 
as  he  writes  ought  not  to  be  praifed  for  a  trifle, 
I  would  not  do  it,  I'm  fure. 

Countejs.  Doft  thou  ever  praife  then  for  profit  ? 

Jean.  To  be  honell  with  you,  Madam,  I  have 
done  it,  as  who  has  not  ?  But  never  fmce  I  en- 
tered your  Ladyfliip's  fervice  ;  for  why  fliould 
you  reward  me  for  prailing  you,  when  all  the 
world  does  it  for  nothing  ?  —  No,  no,  my  Lady  ; 
you  are  too  wife  for  that. 

Countejs.  There  is  fomebody  at  the  door. 

Jean.  It  is  Hovelberg. 

Countejs.  Open  then,  but  let  nobody  e\^e  in, 

(Jean,  opens  the  door,  and  Hovelberg  e?iters, 
Jollou'ed  hi)  Baron  Baurchel,  di/guifed  as  an  Ar- 
menian  Jew.) 

Countefs.  I  am  happy  to  fee  you,  dear  Hovel- 
berg ;  and  this  Gentleman  alfo,  (curtefymg  to 
the  Bar.)    1  know  it  is  only  a  friend  whom  wt 
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may  trufl,  that  you  would  introduce  to  me  an 
the  prefent  occalion. 

Hov.  To  be  lure,  Madam  :  a  friend  we  may 
depend  on.  (Drawing  Countefs  ajide,  andfpealc- 
ing  in  her  ear)  A  man  of  few  words  :  better  to 
do  in  this  quarter  than  this.  (Pointing Jirji  to  his 
pocket,  and  then  to  his  head.)  And  that  is  a 
good  man,  you  know,  to  be  well  with. 

Countefs.  O  the  bed  ftuflf  in  the  world  for 
making  a  friend  of.  (Retin^ning  to  the  Bar.)  Sir, 
I  have  the  higheft  regard  and  efleem  for  you.| 

Bar.  (in  a  feigned  voice)  On  vatch  account. 
Madam  ? 

Countefs.  O  good  Sir  1  on  every  account. 

Baron.  You  lov'di  not  my  religion  ? 

Countefs.  I  refpecl  and  reverence  it  pro- 
foundly. 

Bar.  You  lov'fh  not  my  perflion  ? 

Countefs.  It  is  interefting  and  engaging,  moft 
afluredly. 

Bar.  No  body  telfli  me  Ilio  before.' 

Countefs.  Becaufe  the  world  is  full  of  en- 
vious people,  who  will  not  tell  you  truths  that 
are  agreeable. 

Bar.  (nodding  qfent)  Now  Lunderflant. 

Countefs.  Yes,  dear  Sir ;  you  mufl  do  fo ; 
your  underftanding  is  unqueflionable.  (Looking 
archly  to  Hovel.)  And  now.  Gentlemen,  do  me 
the  honour  to  be  feated,  and  examine  thefe 
jewels  attentively. 
•  Hov.  We  would  rather  fland  if  you'll  permit 
us.  - 
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Vowitefs.  {afide  to  Hovel.,  u-'hile  the  Baron 
e^tamhies  the  jeivels)  My  dear  Hovelberg,  be 
liberal ;  for  the  fum  I  want  is  a  large  one,  and 
thofe  jewels  would  procure  it  for  me  any  where  ; 
only,  regarding  you  as  my  friend,  I  give  yoii- 
the  firfl  offer.  —  But  your  friend,  methinks,  ex- 
amines every  thing  witli  great  curiofity. 

Hot\  Yes,  poor  man  !  he  likes  to  appear  as 
knowing  as  he  can  :  this  is  but  natural,  you 
know,  when  one  is  deficient  in  the  upper  de- 
partment. —  But  he'll  pay  like  a  Prince,  if  you 
flatter  and  amufe  him. 

Bar.  Vaiht  fine  llones !  Vaflit  .pretty  orna- 
ments !  (2o  Countefs)  You  diilipollie  of  all 
dellie  ? 

Countejs.  Yes,  every  thing* 

Bar.  Dere  be  gifsh  here,  no  doubt,  from  de 
dear  frienfli. 

Hov.  Or  fome  favoured  lover,  perhaps. 

Countefs.  (Jighing  affeCtedli/')  Perhaps  fo  ;  but 
I  mull  part  with  them  all. 

Bar.  {afide  to  Hov.)  Nay,  llie  has  fome  ten- 
dernefs  for  me  :  put  her  not  to  too  fevere  a 
trial. 

Hov.  iafide)  We  lliall  fee* 

Bar.  {returning  to  Countefs)  .You  be  woman  ; 
and  all  womanlh  have  de  affections  for  fome  one 
lover  or  frient. 

Count efii.  O  how  good  and  amiable  and  con- 
fiderate  you  are!  I  have  indeed  a  heart  formed 
for  tendernefi. 
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Bar.  (dram7Tg  Hovel,  afule  again)  She  does 
love  me,  Hovelberg :  tempt  her  not  witli  an 
extravagant  price  for  the  picture, 

Hov.  (aficle)  I'll  take  a  better  way  of  ma- 
naging it.  {Returning  to  //^e  Countefs)  My  Friend 
defires  me  to  lay.  Madam,  that,  if  there  is  any 
thing  here  you  particularly  value,  he*ll  advance 
you  money  upon  it,  which  you  may  pay  at  your 
leifure,  and  you  fliall  preferve  it. 

Qoimtejs.  (fo  Baron)  How  generous  you  are, 
my  dear  Sir  1  Yes  ;  there  is  one  thing  I  would 
keep. 

Ba7\  (eagerlif)  One  ting — dere  be  one  ting  ; 
tilh  pi6lure,  perhaps. 

Countejs,  This  ruby  necklace. 

Bar,  You  fell  tifli  pi6lure,  den  ? 

Countejs,  To  be  fure,  if  you*ll  purchafe  it. 

Mox;,  The  diamonds  are  valuable,  indeed ; 
but  you  will  not  fell  the  painting  I 

Countejs,  That  will  depend  on  the  price  you 
offer  for  it. 

Hov.  Being  a  portrait^  it  is  of  no  value  at  all, 
but  to  thofe  who  have  a  regard  for  the  original. 

Jean,  And  what  part  of  the  world  do  they 
live  in,  Mr.  Hovelberg?  Can  you  find  them 
out  any  where  ? 

Countejs,  Nay,  peace,  Jeanetta.  —  As  a  por- 
trait, indeed,  it  is  of  no  value  to  any  body, 
but,  as  a  chara6teriflic  old  head,  it  fliould  fetch 
a  good  price.  (^Shewing  it  to  Baron)  Obferve, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  air  of  conceit  and  abfurditj 
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m^er  the  whole  figure  :  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte 
for  the  whimfical  and  ridiculous,  it  would  be 
invaluable.     Don't  you  poiceive  it ? 

Bar.  Not  very  fare. 

Countefs.  Not  fure  1  Look  at  it  again.  See 
how  the  eyes  are  turned  languiiliingly  ahde,  as 
if  he  were  repeating,  "  Dear  gentle  idol  of  a 
heart  too  fond."  {Mimicking  the  Baron's  natu* 
ral  voice.) 

Hov.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Your  niimickry  Is  excel- 
lent, Countefs.     Is  it  not,  Friend  Johnadab  ? 

Ba7\  O,  vafht  comical. 

Hov.  {afide  to  him)  She  has  a  good  talent.     . 

Bar.  (q/ide)  Shrewd  witch  !  The  words  of 
my  lad  fonnet,  indeed  ;  but  I  did  not  repeat 
them  fo. 

Hov.  (aloud)  Though  you  are  an  admirable 
mimick.  Madam,  my  Friend  Johnadab  does 
not  think  your  imitation  of  the  Baron  entirely 
corre<Sl. 

Countefs.  {alarmed)  He  knows  the  Baron, 
then  ;  1  have  been  very  imprudent.  —  But  pray 
don't  Aippofo  I  meant  any  difrerpe6l  to  the 
A\'orthy  Baron,  whoui  I  efteem  very  much. 

Bar.  OvailUmuchi 

Hov.  Be  not  uiieafy,  Madam;  my  jFriend 
wdl  be  fccrcty  and  loves  a  joke  nu'ghtily. 

CM^'iUe/.s.  FU  trufi,  then,  to  his  hojiour  :  and 
fince  he  does  not  like  my  imitation  of  the  BaroR^ 
he  iliall  have  it  from  one  wiio  does  it  better 
than  I.  Jeanetta,  aimife  this  wortliy  gentle- 
man by  repeating  the  Baron's  lail  Coimet. 
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Jean.  Nay,  my  Lady,  you  make  me  do  it  fo 
often,  I'm  tired  of  taking  liim  off'. 
Counfefs.  Do  as  you  are  bid,  Child. 
Jean.  "  Dear  gentle  idol  of  a  heart  too  fond, 
"  Why  doth  that  eye  of  fweeteft  fym-^ 

pathy " 

Hov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Excellent ! 
Bar.  {off  his  guarcT)  By  Heaven,  this  is  too 
bad !     Your  fervants  taught   to  turn   me  into 
ridicule  ! 

Countefi.  (Jiarti?ig)  How's  this  ?  Mercy  on 
me  ! 

Hov.  Be  not  alarmed,  Countefs ;  I  thought 
he  would  furprife  you.  My  Friend  is  the  bell 
mimick  in  Europe. 

Countefs.  I  can  fcarcely  recover  my  furprife, 
{To  Baron)  My  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  praife  you 
enough.  You  have  a  wonderful  talent.  The 
Baron's  own  mouth  could  not  utter  his  voice 
more  perfe6lly  than  yours. 

Bar.  (pidlbig  off  his  cap  and  heard)  No, 
Madam,  not  eafily.  (Jean,  ffiriels  out,  and  the 
Countefs  Jtands  in  Jlupid  amazement.')  This  dif- 
guife.  Madam,  has  procured  for  me  a  fpecimen 
of  the  amiable  difpofitions  of  a  heart  formed  for 
tendernefs,  with  a  fample  of  your  talents  for 
irJmickry  into  the  bargain  ;  and  fo  I  wifh  you 
good  day,  with  thanks  for  my  morning's  amufe- 
ment. 

Countefs.    (recovering   herfef)    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
You   underlland   mumming   very  well,  Baron, 
•  \)\\t  I  ftill  better,     I  a(5ted  my  part  well. 
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Bar.  Better  than  well,  Madam :  it  was  the 
counter-part  of  my  ena6ling  the  Baron. 

Jean.  Indeed,  dear  Baron,  the  Countefs  knew 
it  was  you,  and  fo  did  I  too.  Indeed,  indeed 
we  did.  Tm  fure  it  is  a  very  good  joke  : 
I  wonder  we  don't  laugh  moi'e  at  it  than  we 
do. 

Bar.  Be  quiet,  fubordinate  Imp  of  this  arch 
Tempter !  My  thraldom  is  at  an  end;  and  all  the 
jewels  in  that  lliamefnl  heap  were  not  too  great 
a  price  for  fuch  emancipation.  {Boxving  very 
loxL'  to  Countefs)  Adieu  moil  amiable,  mofl  fen- 
timental,  moll  difinterefted  of  women  1 

[Exrr. 

Countefs.  Hovelberg,  you  have  betrayed  me. 

Hov.  How  fo,  JNIadam  ?  You  told  me  your- 
felf  you  were  the  mofl  fnicere  woman  in  the 
world  ;  the  Baron  doubted  your  regard  for  him; 
how  could  I  then  diiTuade  him  from  putting  it 
to  the  proof,  unlefs  I  had  doubted  your  word. 
Madam  ?  An  infult  you  could  never  have  par- 
doned. 

Countefs.  What,  you  laugh  at  me,  too,  you 
villain!  (Exit  Hovel.)  Oh!  I  am  ruined,  derided 
and  betrayed!  (llirows  herfelf  into  a  chair, 
covering  her  face  uith  her  hand,  Xi-^iilc  Jeanetta 
endeavours  to  con  fort  her.) 

Jean.  Be  not  fo  cafl  down,  my  Lady,  there 
are  more  than  one  rich  fool  in  the  world,  and 
you  have  a  good  knack  at  finding  them  out. 

Countefs.  O,  that  I  fliowld  have  been  fo  un- 
guarded  !  That  I  Ihould  never  have  fufpe6led  | 
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Jean,  Aye,  with  his  vaflit  this,  and  his  valht 
that :  it  was,  as  he  faid,  vailit  comical  that  we 
did  not. 

Countefs,  Bring  not  his  detefted  words  again 
to  my  ears  j  I  can't  endure  the  found  of  them, 

Enter  Valdemere. 

Vald,  Well,  Madam,  you  can  anfwer  my  de» 
mands  now,  I  hope  :  Hovelberg  has  been  with 
you.  Money,  money,  my  dear  mother  1  (Hold^ 
ing  out  his  hand)  There  is  a  fair  broad  palm  to 
receive  it;  and  here  {kijjing  her  hand  coaxingly) 
is  a  fweet  little  hand  to  bellow  it. 

Countefs.  (^puJJdng  him  away  Jiernly)  Thy  in- 
conliderate  prodigality  has  been  molt  difailrous. 
Had'll  thou  been  lefs  thoughtlefs,  lefs  profufe — 
a  fmall  portion  of  prudence  and  economy  would 
have  inade  us  independent  of  every  dotard's 
humour, 

Vald.  Notable  virtues  indeed.  Madam  j  but 
where  was  I  to  learn  them  pray  ?  Did  you  ever 
before  recommend  them  to  me,  by  either  pre* 
cept  or  example  ?  Prudence !  Economy  !  What 
has  befallen  you  ?  I'm  fure  there  is  fomething 
wrong,  when  fuch  words  come  from  your  lips. 
—  Ha  !  in  tears,  too  !  Hovelberg  has  brought; 
no  money  then  ? 

Countefs,  No,  no,  Barbarian  !  ^e  has  ruined 
me. 

Vald,  How  fo  ? 

Countefs.  I  cannot  tell  thee  :  it  would  fufFocate 
me. 
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Jean.  La,  Count !  My  Lady  may  well  call 
him  Barbarian.  He  brought  the  old  Baron  with 
him  to  purchafe  the  jewels,  difguiied  like  an 
Armenian  Jew  ;  and  when  bargaining  with  her 
for  his  own  pitlure,  my  Lady  faid  Ibmething  of 
the  original  not  much  to  his  liking,  and  fo  the 
old  fool  tore  off  his  difguife  and  bounced  out  of 
the  room  in  a  great  paffion. 

Vald.  By  my  faith,  this  Is  unlucky!  I  de- 
pended on  touching  500  louis  d'ors  immedi- 
ately. 

Coimtefs.  Thinking  only  of  yourfelf  flill,  when 
you  may  well  gucfs  how  I  am  diftrelled. — Ifhall 
never  again  find  fuch  a  liberal  old  cully  as  he. 

Vald.  Yes  you  will,  Mother  :  more  readily 
than  I  lliall  find  the  500  louis. — I  owe  half  that 
fum  to  Count  Pugfloff,  for  lofles  at  the  billiard 
table  ;  all  the  \'elvet  and  embroidery,  the  de- 
£un<Sl  fuits  of  two  palling  years  haunt  me 
wherever  I  go,  in  the  form  of  unmannerly 
taylors :  and,  befides  all  this,  there  is  a  fweet 
pretty  Arabian  in  the  flables  of  Huckfton,  my 
jockey,  that  I  am  dying  to  be  mafler  of.  —  By 
my  faith,  it  is  very  hard  !  Had  you  no  fufpicion? 
How  came  you  to  be  fo  much  off  your  guard  ? 

CountcJ's.  I  believe  it  was  fated  to  be  fo,  and 
therefore  I  was  blinded  for  the  moment.  I 
dreamt  lafl  night  that  I  liad  but  one  tooth  in  my 
head,  aiid  it  dropped  on  the  ground  at  my  feet. 
This,  it  is  faid,  betokens  the  lofs  of  a  friend  by 
deatli,  and  I  trembled  for  thee,  my  Child  ;  but 
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now,  too  furely,  ray  dream  is  explained  and 
accompliflied. 

Vald.  And,  methinks,  you  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  firfl  interpretation. 

Cotmtejs.  Ah  !  ungrateful  Boy !  You  know 
too  well  how  I  have  doated  on  you. 

Vald.  I  do  know  too  well :  it  has  done  me 
little  good,  I  fear. 

Countefs.  It  has  done  me  little  good,  I*m  fure, 
iince  this  is  all  the  gratitude  thou  haft.  I  fhould 
never,  but  for  thee,  have  become  the  flatterer 
of  thofe  I  defpiie,  to  amafs  thofe  odious  jewels. 

Vald,  Ha  !  the  jewels  are  ftill  here  then ! 
I  fhall  have  my  louis*  ftill.  Thank  you,  dear 
Mother,  that  you  did  not  part  with  them,  at 
leaft.  {Kijfing  her  hand  haftily^  and  running  to 
the  table)  I'll  foon  difpofe  of  them  all. 

Countefs.  (r mining  after  him)  No,  no  !  not  fo 
faft,  Valdemere :  thou  wilt  not  take  them  all. 
Hafte  thee,  Jeanetta,  and  fave  fome  of  them. 
{They  all  fcr amble  round  the  table  for  the 
J  excels,  and  thefcene  clofes.) 
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ACT   III. 

Scene  before  the  Gate  of  the  Cciftle.  Enter  Nina, 
who  crqjfes  the  Stage  timidly,  flopping  once  or 
twice,  and  then,  nith  hefitation,  giving  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  Gate.  Enter  Porter  from  the 
Gate,  xchich  he  opens. 

Porter  {(fter  waiting  to  hear  herjpeak) 
TT7HAT  do  you  want,  young  woman  ?     Did 
^  ^     you  only  knock  for  amufement  ? 

Ni7i.  No,  Sir ;  is  Count  Valdemere  in  the 
caflle  ?  I  would  fpeak  with  him,  if  he  is  at 
leifure. 

Port.  He  is  in  the  caflle  ;  but  as  to  fpeaking 
with  him,  no  man,  ofleis  confequence  than  his 
valet,  can  anfwer  that  qiieftion. 

Enter  Lorimore,  bj/  the  oppofitejide. 
Here  lie  is.     You  come  opportunely,  Mr.  Lori- 
more ;  this  young  perfou  v.ould  fpeak  with  your 
Mafter. 

Lor.  {afde)  O,  Nina,  I  fee.  (Aloud)  How 
do  you  do,  my  pretty  Nina  ?  You  can't  fpeak 
with  my  Mailer,  indeed  ;  but  you  may  fpeak 
with  the  next  moft  agreeable  perfonage  in  thefe 
parts,  my  Mailer's  man,  as  long  as  you  pleafe  • 
and  that,  be  allured,  is  a  far  better  thing  for 
your  purpofe,  my  Princefs. 
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Nin,  Dare  you  infalt  me  ?  You  duril  not 
once  have  done  it. — I  do  not  afk  then  to  fee 
|)im  ;  but  give  him  this  letter. 

Lor.  {taking  the  letter')  Do  you  widi  this  pre- 
cious piece  \o  be  read.  Child,  or  to  be  burnt? 

Nin.  Why  aflv  that  ?     To  be  read,  certainly. 

Lor.  I  muil  not  give  it  to  the  Count,  then, 
but  keep  it  to  myfelf:  and  if  you^ll  jufl  allow 
me  to  make  the  flight  alteration  of  putting  Lori- 
more  the  valet  for  Valdemere  the  mailer,  as  I 
read,  it  will  be  a  very  pretty,  reafonable  letter, 
and  one  that  may  advance  your  honour  withal. 

Nin.  Audacious  Coxcomb !  Give  it  me 
again.     {Snatches  the  letter  from  him,  and  tzirns 

Lor.  She  is  as  proud  as  that  little  devil  of  3. 
V^^^e,  her  brother. 

{Enter  Page  behind  from  the  gate.) 
Page.  The  more  devil  he  be,  the  fitter  com^ 
pany  for  you.     Whom  fpoke  you  to  ?  {Seeing 

Nina)  Oh,  oh  !   Is  Nina  here  ! Nina,  Nina  \ 

{Running  after  her.) 

Nin.  {returning)  My  dear  Theodore,  is  it 
thee  ?  1  did  not  afk  for  thee,  left  thoa  fliould'ft 
chide  me  for  coming  to  the  caftle. 

Page.  I  won't  chide,  but  I'm  forry  to  fee  thee 
here.  Fie,  Woman  1  thou  art  the  daughter  of 
as  brave  an  Officer,  though  a  poor  one,  as  any 
in  the  fervice ;  art  thou  not  aihamed  to  come, 
thus  meanly,  after  a  lover  who  defpifes  thee  ? 
10 
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Nin,  He  promifed  to  marry  me. 
Page.  He  promiied  a  fiddle-dick  !     Poor  de- 
luded limpleton ! 

Niru  Ah,  doll  thou  chide  me,  boy  as  thou 
art  ? 

Page,  Who  is  there  to  chide  thee  now,  when 
both  our  parents  are  dead  ?  But  as  they  would 
have  done  fo  do  I,  Sifter  ;  I  chide  thee,  and  love 
thee  too.  —  Go  now ;  return  to  the  good 
woman  from  whofe  houle  thou  haft  llolen  away, 
and  I'll  buy  thee  a  new  gown  as  foon  as  my 
quarter's  falary  is  paid  me. 

Nin.  Silly  child,  what  care  I  for  a  new  gown  ? 
But  if  thou  haft  any  pity  for  me,  give  this  letter 
to  thy  mailer. 

Page.  I  will,  I  will :    but  go  thy  ways  now  ; 
there  is   a   gentleman    coming.     And  do,  dear 
Nina,  return  no  more  to  the  caftle  till  I  fend  thee 
word.     Good  be  with  thee,  poor  Simpleton  ! 
[Exit  Nina,  and  e?iter  Dartz  bj/  the  oppofitc 
fide. 
Dart.  Is  it  thy  (ifter  thou  haft  parted  from  ? 
I  met  her  in  the  wood  this  morning  j    flie  need 
not  avoid  me  now. 

Page.  Let  her  go.  Sir  ;  the  farther  flie  is  from 
the  caftle  the  better. 

Dart.  Thou  haft  a  letter  in  thy  hand. 
Page.  Yes,  Sir. 

Dart.  Which  thou  art  to  give  to  the  Count. 
Page.  No,  Sir  J   I'll  fee  him  choked  firft. 

(  Tearing  the  letter.} 
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Dart.  Nay,  fee  what  it  contains  ere  thou  de- 
flroyeft  it. 

Page,  (^pulling  it  together  again  and  reading 
it)  Only  upbraiding  his  inikindnefs,  and  fluff  of 
that  fort,  with  fome  nonfenfe  about  a  dream  Ihe 
has  had,  which  makes  her  afraid  fhe  fliall  never 
fee  him  again. 

Dart.  Let  me  look.  (After  reading  i/)  This 
letter  may  be  ufeful.  Come  with  me,  my  little 
friend  ;  and  we'll  devife  a  way  of  revenging  thy 
lifter  on  her  cruel  feducer. 

Page.  Will  you  ?  I'll  worfliip  you  like  a  faint 
of  the  calendar  if  you  do  this. 

Dart,  (conjidering)  Is  not  your  m after  fome- 
what  fuperftitious  ? 

Page.  Marry  is  he  !  but  mightily  afraid  to  be 
thought  fo.  He  laughed  at  me  when  the  bad 
fever  prevailed  for  wearing  a  charm  on  my 
breaft  againft  infe6lion ;  but  the  very  next 
night,  when  he  went  to  bed,  what  liiould  drop 
out  think  you,  as  he  opened  his  veft,  but  the 
very  fame  charm  which  he  had  procured  imme- 
diately, and  worn  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  even 
Valet  Lorimore  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Dart.  This  is  good ;  come  with  me,  and  Til 
inftru6t  thee  what  to  do  with  thy  letter. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Valdemere*s  Drejfing-Room  :  Enter  Page 
treading  Joftlij  on  tiptoe,  and  looking  about  the 
Room. 

Page.  Aye ;  the  coail  is  clear,  and  the  door 
of  his  chamber  is  a-jar ;  now  is  my  time.  {Pull- 
ing the  torn  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  Jiamping 
on  the  floor  as  he  raijes  his  voice')  There,  curfed 
letter,  I'll  make  an  end  of  thee  !  Give  thee  to 
my  mafter,  indeed  !  I'll  give  thee  to  the  devil 
firft.  (^Pretending  to  tear  the  letter,  and JlrexD 
the  pieces  about,  xchile  Valdemere  looking  from 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  feeds  behind  him  and 
feizes  his  hands  with  the  remainder  of  the  letter  in 
them.)  Mercy  on  me  !  is  it  you,  my  Lord  ? 

Vald.  What  art  thou   doing  ?    What  fcares 
thee  fo  ?  What  letter  is  this  ?  Let  me  fee  it. 

Page.  O  no,  my  Lord,  I  befeech  you,  for 
your  own  fake,  don't  read  it. 

Fald.  Why  Hiould  not  I  read  it,  Boy  ? 

Page.  Lud,  I  don't  know  !  you  may  not  mind 
it,  perhaps  ;  but  were  any  body  to  fend  fuch  a 
letter  to  me,  I  Ihould  be  mainly  terrified.  To 
be  fure,  death  comes,  as  they  fay,  at  his  own 
time,  and  we  can't  keep  him  away,  though  wj 
Ihould  hang  ourfelves  ;  but  one  don't  like  to  be 
told  before-hand  the  very  year  or  day  we  are  to 
die,  neither. 

raid.  Tlic  year  and  day  !  give  me  the  letter : 
give   it  me  immediately.     {Snatching  the  frag- 
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■ments  of  the  letter  from  him,  and  pickhig  t(p  a 
piece  or  ticojrom  thejloor,  which  he  puts  together 
haftily  on  a  table  near  the  front  of  the  fiage.')  I 
can't  make  it  piece  any  way. 

Page.  So  much  the  better,  my  Lord :  don't 
try  to  do  it. 

Vald,  It  is  Nina's  hand,  I  Ice,  but  I  can 
make  no  fenfe  of  it.  —  Aye,  now  it  will  do 
(treading)  "  I  have  been  terrified  with  a  dream, 
and  fear  I  fliall  fee  you  no  more."  But  where 
is  the  dream  ;  it  is  torn  off  j  give  it  me. 

Page.  I  have  it  not. 

Vald,  Thou  lieft !  give  it  me,  I  fay. 

Page.  Lud  have  mercy !  as  I  tore  it  off  jufl 
now,  your  black  fpaniel  ran  away  with  it. 

Vald.  No,  varlet !  that  is  a  lliam  ;  go  find  it ; 
thou  knowell  where  it  is  well  enough. 

Page.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  if  it  is  not  in  the 
black  fpaniel's  cuflody  it  is  no  where  elfe  that  I 
know  of. 

Vald.  (j^eading  agai?i)  I  fear  I  Hiall  fee  you 
no  more  !  But  it  may  be  her  own  death  as  well 
as  mine,  that  her  dream  has  foretold  j  and 
therefore  flie  may  fee  me  no  more. 

Page.  Very  true,  you  had  better  think  fo  ; 
though  it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  woman  i» 
killed  at  a  iiege. 

Vald.  At  a  fiege  ! 

Page.  Pefl  take  this  hafty  tongue  of  mine  ;  T 
could  bite  it  off  for  the  tricks  it  plays  me. 

Vald.  At  a  fiege  ! 

Page.  O,  never  mind  it.  Sir.    It  may  be  foma 
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lie  after  all :  fome   wicked  invention  to  make 
you  afraid. 

Vald.  {Jfemly)  Wliat  fayell  thou  ? 

Page.  O  no  !  I  don't  mean  afraid  ;  only  un- 
ealy  as  it  were  —  no  no  !  not  uneafy  neither  -, 
only  fomewhat  as  you  feel  at  prefent,  my  Lord  j 
you  know  beft  what  to  call  it. 

Vald.  At  a  fiege  ! 

Page.  Dear  my  Lord  J  thofe  words  are  glued 
to  your  tongue. 

I'^ald.  {iiot  heeding  him)  My  grandfather 
periflied  at  a  liege,  and  his  grandfather  alfo  :  is 
this  fate  decreed  in  our  family  for  alternate 
generations  ?  {Sinks  into  a  chair  by  the  table,  and 
V?igejeeing  himfo  much  abjorded^  comes  clq/e  to 
him,  Jiaring  curioujly  in  his  face.') 

Vald.  Take  thy  varlet's  face  out  of  my  fight ; 
why  art  thou  fo  near  me?  Leave  the  room,  I 
fay.  [Exit  Page. 

{Bijing,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  as  he  fpeaks 
to  Mmfelf)  ^^ 

A  hundred  dreams  prove  falfe  for  one  that  pre- 
figures any  real  event.  —  It  fhould  not  have 
been  however :  my  mother  fliould  have  found 
for  me  fome  other  occupation  than  a  military 

life. Quit  it  ?  No  ;     I   can't  do  that  :  the 

world  would  cry  out  upon  me ;  Livia  would 
defpife  me.  —  'Tis  a  flrange  thing  that  women, 
who  can't  fight  themfelves,   fliould  fo  eagerly 

pufli  us  to   the  work. Pooh  !  am  I  a  fool 

that  it  feizes    me  thus  ? I  would  this  boy, 

hov/evcr,  had  really  dcllroyed  the  letter. 

VOJL,  ni.  Q 
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{Enter  Dartz,  looking  at   Vald.  fome   time 
before  hefpeahs.') 

Dart,  {({fide)  This  will  do  ;  it  is  working  with 
him.  {Aloud,  advancing)  My  dear  Count ;  —  but 
don't  flart ;  I  bring  no  bad  tidings  ;  I  come  to 
beg  a  favour  of  you. 

Vald.  {recovering  himfelf)  Say  you  are  come 
to  oblige  me. 

Dart.  I  thankyou,  Valdemere:  but  faith  I*m 
afliamed  to  mention  it ;  you  will  laugh  at  me 
for  being  fo  fuperflitious. 

Vald.   Ha  !    foniebody   has   been    dreaming 
about  you  too. 

Dart.  Should  you  deem  me  very  credulous  if 
a  thing  of  this  nature  had  power  to  dillurb  me  ? 

Vald.  'Tis  even  fo;  they  have  been  dreaming 
all  over  the  houfe.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  thou  art 
really  uneaiy  about  fuch  fiumm.ery  as  this  :  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  This  is  admirable  —  delight- 
ful !  —  ha,  ha,' ha,  ha ! 

Dart.  Be  more  moderate  with  your  merri- 
ment :  your  tears  and  your  laughter  come  ^o 
ilrangely  together,  one  would  take  you  for  an 
hyfterical  girl. 

Vald.  I  can't  chufe  but  laugh  at  your  dream- 
ers ;  ha,  ha^  ha  ! 

Dart.  Don't  laugh  at  me  then ;  for  I'm  nei- 
ther a  dreamer,  nor  believer  in  dreams. 

Vald.  {becoming  ferious  at  once)  No  ;  what  is 
it  then  ? 

Dart.  I'm  almoft  afliamed  to  tell  you,  yet  1*11 
throw  myfelf  on  youi'  mercy  and  do  it.  —  I  am 
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in  love  then,  and  fearful  of  the  fortunes  of  war; 
for  you  know  we  mud  expe6l  fliarp  fighting  this 
enfuing  campaign. 

Vald.  {imefidly')  You  think  fo  ? 

Dart.  I*m  certain  of  it.  Now,  though  I 
have  no  faith  in  dreams,  I  mull  own  I  have 
fome  in  fortune-tellers ;  and  there  is  a  famous 
one  juft  come  to  the  callle,  whom  I  would  gladly 
confult.  Will  you  permit  me  to  bring  him  to 
your  inner  apartment  there  ;  tliat  he  may  tell 
me  of  my  future  deftiny,  whatever  his  art  may 
reveal  to  him  ?  Laugh  as  you  pleafe,  but  refufe 
me  not  this  favour  ;  for  there  is  no  other  room 
in  the  caille  where  I  can  meet  him,fecure  from 
interruption. 

Vald.  (^fmil'mg  affeRedhf)  And  thou  art  really 
in  earneft  with  this  folly  ? 

Dart.  When  you  have  heard  the  wonderful 
J^iings  this   wizard   has  foretold,  you  will   not 
call  it  folly. 

Vald.  Can*ll  thou  tell  me  any  of  them  ? 

Dart.  Take  a  turn  witli  me  on  the  terrace,  and 
thou  llialt  hear  things  that  will  aflonilli  thee. 

Vald.  Ha  ha!  it  is  whimfical  to  fee  thee  fo 
fcrious.  Such  ftorics  are  pleafant  amufement : 
I'll  attend  thee  mofl  willingly. 

[Exeunt. 


Q   2 
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ACT   IV. 

SClCNE  I.  —  A  Jinall    Room    in   Valdemere's 
Apartments  ;    Baron  Baurchel  is  difcoiered 
in  the  D'lfguife  of  a  Fortune'teller,  with  Dartz 
Jlanding  by  him,  adji/Jfing  part  of  his  Drefs. 

Dart.  5rir^WILL  do  well  enough.  Stand  ma- 
X  jeflically  by  this  great  chair,  with 
your  worfled  robe  thrown  over  the  arm  of  it ; 
it  will  fpread  out  your  figure,  and  make  it  more 
impofing.  —  Bravo  1  You  alTume  the  aflrologi- 
cal  dignity  to  admiration  ;  the  rolling  of  your 
eyes  under  that  black  hood  almoft  appals  me. 
Be  as  good  an  allrologer  as  you  have  been  an 
Armenian  Jew,  Baron,  and  we  fliall  be  triumph- 
ant. 

Bar.  As  good,  Dartz !  If  I  am  not  a  dolt,  I 
{hall  be  better  :  for  there  is  no  danger  of  lofmg 
my  temper  now ;  and  being  fairly  engaged  in 
it,  methinks  I  could  alTume  as  many  fhapes  as 
Proteus,  to  be  revenged  on  this  falfe  Hyena 
and  her  deteflible  cub. 

Dart.  Aye,  that  is  your  true  fpirit.  But  I 
mull  leave  you  now,  and  wait  in  the  anti-room 
for  the  Count,  who  will  be  here  prefently. 

[Exit. 

Bar,  (after  mufing  fome    time)    Superlative 

bafenefs  and  ingratitude  !  That  fonnet,  of  all  the 

ibnnets  I  ever  wrote,  is  the  mofl  exquifitely  feel- 
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ing  and  tender. — When  I  read  it  toher,  fliewept. 

—  Were  her  tears  feigned  ?  —  I  can't  believe  it. 

—  Alfaffins  will  weep  at  a  high-wrought  fcene  of 
tragedy,  and  cut  the  author's  throat  when  it  is 

over. Even  fo.  —  It   fuited   her  purpofes 

better  to  laugh  at  my  verfes,  than  acknowledge 
their  genuine  Gffe6l ;  and   fo,  forgetting  every 

kindnefs  flie   owed   me, O  the  deteflable 

worlding  1  I'll Hufli,  hufh,  hufh  !  they 

are  coming. 

(^Re-enter  Dartz,  followed  hy  Valdemere,  "who 
'walks  Jlirmldngly  bekhid,  peeping  paji  his 
fJioidder  to  the  Baron,  who  Jlightly  incliiies  his 
hvdy,  putting  his  hand  with  great  folemnity 
three   times  to  his  forehead.) 

Dart,  {afide  to  Vald.  after  a  paufe)  Faith, 
Valdemere,  I  dare  fcarcely  fpeak  to  him  ;  'tis 
well  you  are  with  me  ;  will  you  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Vald,  No  J  'tis  your  own  affair  ;  (land  to  it 
yourlclf. 

Dart,  {aloud)  Learned  and  gifted  Mortal, 
we  come  to  thee. 

Vald.  {afide ^jogging  his  arm)  Don't  fiy  rce— . 
'tis  your  own  affair  entirely. 

Dart.  Well,  I  (liould  fay,  gifted  Sage,  not  we 
but  /  come  to  thee,  to  know  what  fortune  is 
abiding  me  in  this  up-and-down  world.  I  am  a 
lover  and  a  foldier,  and  liable,  as  both,  to  great 
viciiTitudes. 

Bar,  Thou  fay'ft  truly,  my  Son.    And  wlio  it 

Q  3 
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this  young  man  fo  much  wifer  than  thyfelf,  who 
does  not  defire  to  look  into  futurity  ? 

Dart.  It  is  my  friend. 

Bar.  (after  examining  the  faces  of  both  for 
fome  time')  Say  more  than  friend. 

Dart.  How  fo  ? 

Bar.  (^ftill  contimiing  to  gaze  alternately  at 
them)  'Tis  very  wonderful :  in  all  the  years  of 
iny  occult  experience,  I  never  met  the  like  be- 
fore, but  once. 

Vald.  (afide  to  Dart.)  What  does  he  mean  I 
Alk  him,  Man. 

Day^t.  You  never  met  the  like  but  once ! 
What  mean  you,  Father  ? 

Bar.  {^anpwers  not,  hut  continues  to  look  at 
them,  xvhile  Vald.,  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  flirinhs 
again  behind  Dart.)  Shrink  not  back,  young 
Man  :  my  eyes  make  not  the  fate  they  fee,  and 
cannot  do  you  harm.  —  *Tis  wonderful !  There 
is  not  in  your  tw^o  faces  one  trait  of  refemblance, 
yet  your  fortunes  in  the  felf-fame  mould  are 
call :  ye  are  in  fate  twin-brothers. 

Dart.  Indeed!  then  my  friend  need  only 
lillen  to  my  fortune,  and  he'll  have  his  own  into 
the  bargain. 

Bar.  Nay,  nay,  my  Sons,  be  advifed,  and  en- 
quire not  into  futurity.  They  are  the  happiefl 
men,  who  have  fewell  dealings  with  fuch  mife- 
rable  beings  as  myfelf  Beings  who  are  com- 
pelled to  knovv^  the  impending  evils  of  haplefs 
humanity,  without  the  power  of  av  erting  them. 
Be  advifed,  and  fupprefs  unprofitable  curiofity. 
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Dart.  By  my  fay,  Sage  !  I  cannot  fjpprefs  it. 

Bar,  Then  let  your  friend  go.  He  is  wife 
enough  not  to  wifli  to  know  his  future  fate,  and 
I  have  aheady  fliid,  you  are  in  this  twin-brothers. 

Dart.  Retire  then,  Valdemere. 

Vald.  (^agitated  and  irrefolute)  I  had  better, 

perhaps. Yet  there  is  within  me  a  ftrange 

and  perverfe  craving I  will  retire  {going  to 

the  door^  and  Jiopplngfiort).  Live  in  fearful 
ignorance,  fancying  evils  that  may  never  be! 
'Twere  better  to  know  all  at  once.  {Returning.) 
Is  it  our  general  fortunes  only,  or  is  there  fome 
particular  circumllance  of  our  fate,  now  prefent 
to  your  mind,  of  which  you  advife  us  to  be 
ignorant  ? 

Bar.  There  is  ■ 

Vald.  {pulling  Dart,  by  the  arm)  Come  away ; 
come  away  ;  don*t  hear  it. 

Dart.  I  am  bound  by  fome  fpell ;  I  mull  flay 
to  hear  it. 

Vald.  I  am  certainly  bound  alfo  ;  I  know  not 
how  it  is  ;  I  mufl  hear  it  too. 

Baur.  Be  it  as  you  will.  {After  xcriting  cha- 
raders  on  a  table,  with  other  mummeries,)  Pro- 
pofe  your  qucilions. 

Dart.  The  name,  age  and  quality,  of  her  who 
is  my  love.  (Bar.  writes  again)  The  initals  of 
her  name  I  proteft,  and  her  age  to  a  day,  nine- 
teen years  and  a  half.  And  her  quahty,  good 
Father  ? 

Bar.  Only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  an  eminent 
Dutch  butter-dealer. 

Q  4 
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Dar^t.  Nay,  you  are  fcarcely  right  there. 
Sage  ;  you  might  at  lead  have  called  him  Bur- 
go-mafter.  —  But  let  it  pafs.  She  loves  me,  I 
hope.  (Bur.  720^5.)  I  knew  it.  And  now  let 
me  know  if  flie  fliall  ever  be  my  wife  ;  and  how 
many  cliildren  v/e  ihall  have. 

Vald.  {ajide  to  Dart.)  Deuce  take  wife  and 
children  too  !  What  is  all  this  drivling  for  ? 

Dart,  {afide  to  him)  I  thought  you  were  in 
love  as  well  as  myfelf. 

Vald,  So  I  am  ;  but  be  fatisfied  that  fhe  loves 
you,  and  pafs  on  to  things  of  deeper  import. 

Dart.  {(I fide)  Can  any  thing  be  of  deeper 
import  ?  {Aloud)  I  fliould  like  very  well,  gifted 
Father,  to  have  two  or  three  black-haired  burly 
knaves,  and  a  little  fair  damfel  to  play  with. 

Vald.  {aJide  to  Dart.)  Would  they  were  all 
drowned  in  a  horfe-pond  !  Look  how  ruefully 
the  Sage  ihakes  his  head  at  thee  :  wife  or  chil- 
dren thou  wilt  never  have. 

Dart.  Shall  I  never  be  married.  Father  ? 
What  Ihall  prevent  it  .'* 

Bar.  Death. 

Dart.  Shall  I  lofe  her  ?  (Tur7ii?ig  to  Vald.)  Do 
you  not  tremble  for  Livia  ? 

Vald.  Is  it  her  death?  Did  he  fay  fo .?  Afk  him. 

Bar.  Death  will  prevent  it.  —  Let  me  leave 
you. 

Vald.  {feizing  the  Baron'5  robe)  Whofe  death  ? 
Wliofe  death  ?  Is  it  only  the  Lady's  ? 

Bar.  Nay,  do  not  detain  me.  There  is  a 
deep  depreffion  on  my  mind.     Good-night  to 
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you !   I'll  tell  you  the  remaiuder  when  you  are 
better  prepared  to  hear  it. 

Dart.  No  no !  the  prefent  time  is  the  bell. 

Vald.  (in  a  feeble  voice)  You  had  better  let 
him  go. 

Dart,  (catching  hold  of  the  Bar.)  You  mufl 
not  leave  us  in  this  tremendous  uncertainty, 
AVhofe  death  fhall  prevent  my  marriage  ? 

Bar.  Let  me  examine,  then.  Stretch  out 
your  hand.  (Dartz  holds  out  his  hand,  and 
Vald.  involuntarily  does  the  fame,  but  draxvs  it 
hack  again  as  Bar.  begins  to  iffped:  it.)  Nay, 
don't  draw  back  your  hand :  I  mufl.  examine 
both  palms  to  fee  if  the  line  of  death  be  there. 

Dart.  The  line  of  death  mufl  be  on  every 
man's  hand. 

Bar.  But  if  it  be  early  or  impending  death, 

the  waving  of  the  fliroud  will  lie  acrofs  it.    (Vald. 

fiudders  and  tiiriis  away  his  head,  and  the  Bar., 

(fter   looking   at  both   their   hands,  Jiarts  back 

from  them,  and  f  takes  his  head  piteoii/ly.) 

Dart.  What  is  the  matter.  Father  ?  What  is 
the  matter  ? 

Bar.  A(k  not ;  I  will  not  tell  what  I  know ; 
nothing  fliall  compel  me.  [Exit  hafily. 

Vald.  (turning  round)  Is  he  gone .?  Went  he 
by  the  door  ^. 

Dart.  What  way  he  went,  I  know  not.  He 
lias  vanifhcd  I  believe :  did  you  hear  his  Heps 
on  the  floor  ? 

Vald.  I  heard  notlung. 
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Dart,  (after  a  fiort  paufe)  How  do  you 
feel,  Count  ? 

Void,  Ha !  do  you  feel  it  too  ? 

Dart.  Feel  what  ? 

Vald.  As  if  a  cold  fhroud  were  drawn  over 
you. 

Dart.  Aye,  fo  I  think  I  do. But  never 

mind  it :  we  may  ftill  have  fome  good  months 
or  weeks  before  us ;  let  us  go  to  the  banquet 
and  put  a  merry  face  upon  it :  a  cup  of  wine 
will  w^arm  us  again.  What,  though  my  grandam 
dreamt  at  my  bhth  tliat  I  fhould  be  flain  in  a 
breach,  and  the  weird  witch  of  Croningberg 
confirmed  it :  I'll  live  and  be  merry  while  1 
may. 

Vald.  Ha  !  and  thy  grandam  had  fuch  a 
dream ! 

Dart.  Never  mind  it :  a  cup  of  w4ne  will 
icon  cheer  us  again. 

Vald.  Would  to  God  I  had  one  now! 

Dart.  You  have  no  time  to  take  wine  at  pre- 
fent :  I  hear  a  builie  below  ;  they  are  going  to 
the  grotto  already. — Who's  at  the  door?  (Ojjens 
the  door.')  Your  valet  with  your  new  fuit  for  the 
banquet.  I'll  leave  you  then.  (Exit  Dartz, 
and.  enter  Lorimore  mth  a  fuit  of  cloaths  over 
his  arm^  folloxced  by  Page.) 

Lor.  I  have  waited  this  half  hour,  my  Lord, 
to  hear  your  bell,  and  the  ladies  are  waiting 
for  you  to  go  to  the  grotto.  Look  at  this  coat, 
my  Lord :  the  fidhion  of  it  is  exquifite,  and  it 
has  fuch  an  air  with  it ;  there  is  not,  befides 
14 
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yourfelf,  a  man  in  the  empire  that  would  know 
how  to  wear  it. 

Page.  His  confumn^ate  valet  excepted. 

Lor.  Hold  your  peace,  Sirrah. Look  here, 

my  Lord  ;  if  I  had  not  myfelf  given  the  tailor  a 
few  hints,  he  could  never  have  had  genius 
enough  to  finilh  it  in  this  ftyle.  I'd  give  a 
ducat   tliat    the  Marquis  De  Florimel's    valet 

could  fee  it.     He  pretends But  you  don't 

look  at  it,  my  Lord :  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? 

Vald.  {eagerly)  Is  any  thing  the  matter? 

Lor.  Nothing,  my  Lord  ;  but  the  ladies  are 
waiting  for  you  to  go  with  them  to  the  grotto : 
won't  you  be  pleafed  to  put  on  your  new  coat  r 

Vald.  Put  it  on  then.  {Stretching  out  his  arms 
to  put  on  the  coat.) 

Lor.  But  we  mull  iii-ft  take  off  the  old  coat. 

Vald.  I  forgot  that.  {Trying  to  pull  of  his 
coat.)    It  (licks  llrangely  to  me  :  d'off  it  if  thou 

can'ft. 

Lor.  {after  pulling  off  his  coat)  Now,  my 
Lord,  thruft  your  arm  into  this  beautiful  lleeve; 
the  whole  beau  monde  of  Paris  can't  fliew  you 
its  fellow.  —  That  is  the  wrong  arm,  my  Lord. 

Vald.  It  will  do  ;  it  will  do. 

Lor.  Pardon  mc,  my  Lord;  your  left  arm 
won't  do  for  the  right  fleeve  of  the  coat. 

Vald.  {holding  out  his  other  arm,  and  fumbling 
fome  time)  There  is  no  hole  at  all  to  put  my  arm 
into. 
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Lor.  Nay  you  pufli  your  hand  pad  it ;  here  ; 

here. 

Vald.  Where  fayed  thou  ?  'Tis  mightily  per- 
plexed. 

Page,  (ajlde  to  himfelf)  Either  the  coat  or 
the  coat's  mailer  is  perplexed  enough.  (Aloud, 
offering  him  his  hal')  You  won't  go,  my  Lord, 
without  your  new  hat  and  plume. 

Vald,  Plume? 

Fage.  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  it  will  wave  fo 
bandfomely  too,  for  the  company  walk  by  torch- 
light in  proceffion, 

Viild.  Let  them  move  on,  and  I'll  follow. 

Page.  No,  they  can't  go  without  you,  my 
Lord. 

Vald.  How  is  it  ?  Am  I  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers ? 

Page.  It  is  not  a  funeral,  my  Lord. 

Vald.  I  forgot ;  the  chillnefs  of  the  night 
has  bewildered  me. 

Xor.  You  are  not  well,  my  Lord  ;  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? 

Vald.  Nothing,  leave  me   alone  for  a  little. 

Lor.  AVill  you  not  join  the  company  ?  The 
procefTion  is  prepared  to  fet  out. 

Vald.  Aye,  very  true  ;  tell  me  when  they 
move  the  body,  and  I'll  follow  it. 

Page.  He,  he,  he  I  a  funeral  again. 

Lor.  Unmannerly  imp;  what  art  thou  fnicker- 
ing  at  ?  (To  Vald.  in  a  loud  di/lind  voice)  It  is 
not  a  funeral,  my  Lord.     The  Lady  Livia,  and 

15 
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the  Countefs  your  mother,  are  going  to  the 
grotto,  and  are  waiting  impatiently  below  till 
you  join  them. 

Vald.  (rubbing  his  forehead)  It  is  fo :  ho\f 
went  it  out  of  my  head  ?  That  wine  after 
dinner  mufl  have  fuddled  me.  I'll  jom  them 
immediately. 

Lor.  Lean  on  me,  my  Lord  j  you  are  not 
well,  I  fear. 

Vald.  No  no !  the  fumes  of  that  diabolicail 
champaign  have  left  my  head  now. 

Lor.  It  muft.  have  been  mixed  with  lome 
black  drug,  I  think,  to  produce  fuch  a  fombre 
intoxication. 

Page.  It  may  reft  in  the  cellar  long  enough 
for  me ;  1*11  none  on't. 

Lor.  Peace,  young  Sir ;  and  go  before  with 
one  of  thefe  lights. 

[Exeunt,  Page  lighting  them. 

SCENE  IL 

Jn  arched  Grotto,  the  Roof  aiid  Sides  of  li'hich 
are  cnijfed  over  with  Shells  and  Corals,  S^^c.  j  a 

.  Banquet  fet  out,  ornamented  uith  Lamps  and 
Fejloons  ofFloicers.    Enter  Countefs,  led  in 

■  by  Dartz,  and  Livia  by  Valdemere,  fwo 
other  Ladies  by  the  Baron  and  Walter 
Baurciiel,   Page  and  Attendants  following. 

Liv.  Welcome  all  to  my  fca-nymph's  hall; 
and  do  mc  the  honour  to  place  yourfclves  at 
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table,  as  befl  pleafes  your  fancy,  without  cere- 
mony.—  If  you  hear  any  found  without,  'tis 
but  the  rolling  of  forty  fathom  water  over-head; 
and  nothing  can  intrude  on  our  merriment, 
but  a  whale,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  dolphin. 

Walt.  This  fame  fea-nymph  mufl  have  an 
ingenious  art  of  cultivating  rofes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 

Liv,  It  mud  be  a  perfect  contrivance  indeed 
that  efcapes  the  correct  tafte  of  Mr.  Walter 
Baurchel.  Fruit  and  ices  perhaps  may  likewife 
be  an  incongruity :  fliali  I  order  them  away, 
and  feaft  you  on  falt-vvater  and  limpits  ? 

Bar.  Aye,  pickle  him  up  with  brine,  in  a 
corner  by  himfelfj  for  he  has  a  fecret  fympathy 
with  every  thing  uncherifliing  and  pungent, 

Liv.  Do  me  the  honour  to  take  your  places. 
I  can  pretty  well  divine  which  of  the  ladies  will 
be  your  charge,  gentle  Baron.  —  But  how  is 
this  ?  The  Countefs  and  you  exciiange  flrange 
looks,  methinks,  as  if  you  did  not  know  one 
another. 

Bar,  Some  people  exchange  ftrange  looks, 
fair  Livia,  from  the  oppoiite  caufe. 

Liv.  I  don't  comprehend  you :  ihould  you 
have  preferred  being  in  malks?  That  indeed 
would  have  been  a  lefs  common  amufement. 

Bar.  By  no  means.  Madam ;  the  Countefs 
and  I  meeting  one  another  unmalked  is  a  very 
uncommon  one. 

Countefi,  You  know  beft,  Baron,  as  far  as  you 
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^re  yourfelf  concerned :  you  always  appeared  to 
me  a  good  and  amiable  man,  and  a  moll  tender 
and  eleacant  poet. 

Bar.  Of  which.  Madam,  you  always  took 
great  care  to  inform  me,  as  a  lincere  and  dil- 
interefled  friend. 

L'lv.  Ha !  what  is  all  this  ?  Poo,  poo !  take 
your  places  together  as  ufual :  a  love-quarrel 
never  mars  merry-making. 

Walt.  Yes,  tender  doves!  let  them  fmootli 
down  their  ruffled  feathers  by  one  another  as 
fweetly  as  they  can.  Why  lliould  you.  Madam, 
give  yourfelf  any  uneaiinefs  about  it.  • —  But 
the  Count,  methinks,  is  lefs  fprightiy  than 
ufual :  there  are  no  more  love-quarrels,  I  hope, 
in  the  party. 

Liv.  (looking  at  Vald.)  Indeed  you  are  very 
filent :  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  ob- 
ferve  it  before.  You  don't  like  my  grotto,  I 
fear. 

Vald.  Pardon  me!  I  like  it  very  well:  I  like 
it  very  much.- 

Liv.  But  this  is  not  your  ufual  manner  of 
exprefling  approbation. 

Vald.  Is  it  not?  you  do  me  honour  to  remem- 
ber it.  (Speaking  confufcdljj  as  the  company  Jit 
dow)i  to  table)  My  fpirits  are  very  —  that  is  to 
iiiy,  not  altogether,  but  conliderably  — 

Dart.  Low,  Valdemere  ? 

Vald.  {Jhatching  up  a  glqfs  and  filling  a  bu7n- 
per  ofw'i}h\  xvhlch  he /'wallows  hafiily)  No,  Dartzj 
light  as  u  feather.     My  tongue  was  io  confound- 
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edly  parcli*d :  this  wine  is  excellent  (^drinking 
another  bwnper).  There  is  more  beauty  in  thefe 
decorations  than  I  was  aware  of:  the  effe6l, 
thetafle  is  incoinparable.  (^Drinks  agai?i.)  It  is 
truly  exquifite. 

TValt.  The  champaign  you  mean,  Count  I 
I  fliould  have  gueli''d  as  much* 

Vald.  No  no;  the  decorations. Is  it  cham- 
paign? Let  me  judge  of  its  flavour  more  confi- 
derately  {drinks  again) ;  upon  honour  it  is  fit 
for  the  table  of  a  god.  —  But  our  hoftefs  is  si 
divinity,  and  'tis  ne6lar  we  quafl'at  her  board.-— 
Wine  !  common  earthly  wine  1  I'll  thrufl  any 
man  thro'  with  my  rapier  that  fays  it  is  but  wine. 

Bar.  Keep  your  courage  for  a  better  caufe. 
Count.  Report  fays  the  enemy  are  near  us  ; 
and  you  may  foon  have  the  honour  to  exert  it 
in  defence  of  your  divinity. 

TFalf.  Which  will  be  a  facred  war,  you  know, 
and  will  entitle  you,  perhaps,  to  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. 

Fald.  The  enemy  ? 

JValf,  Aye,  report  fays  they  are  near  us. 

Vald.  Be  it  fo  :  I  fliall  be  prepared  for  them 
(drinks  again). 

Dart,  {afide  to  Walt.)  By  my  faith,  he  will  be 
prepared  for  them,  for  he'll  fill  himfelf  mortal 
drunk,  and  fruflrate  our  proje6l  entirely.  {Afide 
to  Page)  Go,  Boy,  and  bid  them  make  hafte : 
thou  underfi:and'll  me  ? 

Fagc.  (qfide)  Trull  me  for  that :  the  Phi- 
liflines  fiiall  be  upon  him  immediately. 
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Countefs.  Valdemere  is  immeafurably  fond  of 
war  and  of  military  glory,  which  the  tender nefs 
of  a  too  fearful  mother  has  hitherto  with 
difficulty  reftrained;  and  in  your  caufe,  charming 
Livia,  he  will  be  enthufiailically  devoted. 

Liv.  I  claim  him  then  as  my  Knight,  when- 
ever I  fland  in  need  of  his  valorous  arms;  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  prove  but  a  troublefome  ho- 
nour. 

Vald.  It  is  an  honour  I  would  purchafe  — 

aye,  purchafe  with  a  thoufand  lives 1  fay 

it,  divine  Livia,  with  a  thoufand  lives. 
Life !  —  life !  — What  is  it  ?  but  the  breath  of  a 
moment :  I  fcorn  it.  (Getting  up  from  table^ 
and  reeling  about,')  The  enemy  did  they  fliy  ? 
Let  an  hofl  of  them  come :  this  fword  ihall 
devour  every  mother's  fon  of  them.  —  I'm 
prepared  for  them  all. 

Bar.  {afide  to  Dart.)  He  is  too  well  prepared  j 
we  v/ere  foolilli  to  let  him  drink  fo  much. 

Countefs.  {ajide  to  Vald.)  Be  feated  again ; 
you  diflurb  the  company. 

Vald.  (fill  reeling  about)  Aye,  divine  Livia  j 
but  the  breath  of  a  moment ;  I  fcorn  it. 

(^An  alarm    mthout  •    Re-enter    Page  j    as  if 
much  frightened. ) 

Page.  O  my  Lady  Livia  !  O  my  Matter !  O 
gentles  all !  a  party  of  the  enemy  is  coming 
to  attack  the  callle,  and  they'll  murder  every 
foul  of  us. 

Vald.  Speak  plainer.  Wretch  ;  what  faid'ft 
thou  ? 
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Page.  (^Jpcaking  loud  in  Iris  ear)  The  enemy 
are  coming  to  attack  the  caillc. 

Vald.  'J^hoii  Heft. 

Page.  1  wifli  I  did ;  bat  lie  will  confirm  my 
■words. 

{Pointing  to  a  Servant  *w]io  yioxc  enters  in  alarm.) 

Scr.  (to  Vald.)  He  Ipeaks  truth,  my  Lord  ; 
they  are  approaching  in  great  ftrength. 

Vald.  Approaching !  are  they  near  ns  then  ? 

Page.  Aye  marry  !  too  near.  They  beat  no 
drum,  as  you  may  guefs  ;  but  the  heavy  found 
of  their  march  llrikes  from  the  hollow  ground 
moll  fearfully. 

(Valdemere  becoming  pcrfedly  Jhhcr,  ftandji 
confounded.') 

Liv.  {and  the  Ladies,  mucJi  alarmed)  AVhat 
lliall  Ave  do  ?  What  will  become  of  us  .'* 

Dart.  Have  courage,  Madam  ;  have  courage, 
Ladies;  the  valiant  Valdemere  is  your  defender; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Liv.  {and  Ladies  crorcding  clofe  to  Vald.) 
Ave,  dear  Count ;  our  fafety  depends  on  you. 
Save  us  1  Save  us !  AVe  have  no  refuge  but  you. 
{All  clamouring  at  once.) 

Vald.  Hulli,  hulli,  huih  !  They'll  hear  you, 
{In  a  low  clioked  voice.) 

Dart.  Nay,  don't  whifper,  Valdemere  ;  they 
are  not  fo  near  us  yet. 

Bar.  Roufe  ye,  Count,  and  give  your  orders 
for  the  defence  of  the  callle  innnediately. 

J)art,  We  are  ready  to  execute  them,  be 
thev  ever  fo  daring. 
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IValt.  There  is  no  time  to  be  loft ;  your 
Ctt'ders,  Count :  do  you  comprehend  us  ? 

Vald.  My  orders ! 

Dart.  Your  orders  quickly. 

Vald,  I  am  thinking 1  Avas  thinking— — 

Page,  {qjlde.)  How  to  fave  yourfelf  I  believe. 

Bar.  Weil,  nobie  Count,  vviiut  are  your 
thoughts. 

Vald.  I  —  I  —  I  am  confidering 

Walt.  Thought  and  confideration  become  a 
good  Commander,  with  fome  fpice  of  a6livity 
into  the  bargain. 

Dart.  There  is  no  time  to  deliberate ;  ifTue 
your  orders  immediately.  Under  fuch  an  able 
commander  we  may  Itand  a  fiege  of  fome 
days. 

Vald.  A  fiege  !  —  Aye,  the  very  thing  —  and 
fo  fuddenly  ! 

Page.  You  tremble,  my  Lord  ;  fhall  I  bring 
you  drops  ? 

Coimtcfs.  Thou  lieft,  Boy;  get  thee  gone! 
{ylftde  to  Vald.)  Are  you  befide  yourfelf?  Tell 
them  what  to  do ;  tliey  wait  for  your  orders. 

Vald.  I  order  them  all  to  the  walls.  Haile, 
liafle,  {pu/hiug  off' the  Ladies  'whojland  ne.rt hhn) 
and  man  them  as  well  as  you  can. 

Pjur.  Woman  them,  you  mean,  Vaidemere  ; 
thefe  are  Ladies  you  pufli. 

Countcfs.  Nay ;  you  crowd  upon  him  too 
mucli  —  you  confufe  him:  he  is  as  brave  as 
his  fword,  if  you  would  leave  oft'  confoundiiiP- 
him  fo. 
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Liv,  Dear  Valdemere  !  What  is  the  matter? 
RoLile  yourfelf,  roufe  yoiuTelf !  {A  great  alarm 
mthout.)  Hear  that  Ibiiiul :  they  are  at  hand  y 
what  lliall  we  do  ?  There  is  a  vault  by  the  fide 
of  this  grotto,  where  we  poor  miferable  women 
may  be  concealed,  but 

Fald.  (eagerly)  Where  is  it  ?  My  duty  is  to 
talvc  care  of  you,  dear  Livia :  come,  come 
with  me,  and  I'll  place  you  in  fecurity.  (Catcheii 
hold  of  the  Page  in  his  hurry ,  and  rims  off  mth 
him.) 

Countejs.  Stop,  flop  !  That  is  the  Page  you 
have  got.     Will  you  leave  me  behind  you  ? 

{As  Vald.  is  about  to  drag  the  Page  into  a 
ixcefs  at  the  Jide  of  the  Jlage,  the  Boy 
laughs  outright,  and  he  difcovers  his 
m'lJiakeJ) 

Vald.  Off,  Wretch  !  AVhere  i*  Livia  ;  come, 
come,  my  Life  1  where  are  you  ?  (^Stretching 
out  one  hand  to  her,  while  his  body  bends  eagerly 
the  other  xvay.) 

Liv.  No,  Count ;  I  will  not  go.  Alarm 
overcame  me  for  the  moment  j  but  now  I  will 
enter  the  caflle  ;  and  if  the  enemy  iliould  take 
it,  they  lliall  find  me  there  in  a  lituation  be- 
coming its  Miftrefs. 

Omncs.  Bravely  faid.  Lady !  Let  us  all  to 
-the  callle. 

Dart.  With  or  without  a  commander,  we'll 
defend  it  to  the  lalt  extremity. 

Countefs.  (going  to  Vald.  and  fj^eaking  in  his 
ear,  while  Jhc  pulls  him  along  with  her)   Coxn.% 
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With  the  reil,  or  be  difgraced  for  ever.  Did  I 
])ut  a  fword  by  your  fide,  n  cockade  in  your 
hat,  for  this  ? 

(A  ftill  louder  alarm  xdtho2it,  and  exeunt 
in  great  hurry  and  confujion.') 

SCENE  III. 

A  Grove  hy  the  Cajlle ;  the  Scene  darhened,  and 
moving  Lights  Jeen  through  the  Trees  from  the 
Cajtle,  fometimes  gleaming  from  the  Battle- 
ments, and fometimes  from  the  Windoxvs:  Enter 
NiXA  "tilth  a  Feafant's  Surtout  over  her 
Drefs. 

Kin.  O,  if  in  this  difguife  I  coukl  but  enter 
the  callle  !  Alas !  the  company  are  gone  in, 
^nd  tlie  gate  is  now  flint.  I'll  wait  here  till  day- 
break.— Woe  is  me!  He  pail  by  me  quickly,  and 

heard   me   not  when   I  fpoke   to   him. O 

mercy  1    Soldiers    coming  here !    (^Hides  herfelf 
among ffome  buJhesS) 

Enter  Bounce,  folloxced  hy  Soldiers. 

Bounce,  Come,  let  us  he6lor  it  here  awhile : 
I'll  warrant  ye  we  make  a  noife  that  might  do 
for  the  fiegc  of  Troy. 

l/l.  Sold.  Aye,  you're  a  book-learned  man. 
Corporal :  you're  always  talking  of  that  there 
liege.  Could  they  throw  a  bomb  in  thofe  days, 
or  fire  off  an  eighteen-pounder  any  better  than 
purfeh'es  ?  (Firing  heard  "without.) 
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'Bounce.  Hark !  our  Comrades  are  at  it  on  the 
other  fkie  :  let  us  to  it  here  at  the  fame  time. 
I'll  warrant  ye  we'll  make  the  fair  Lady  within, 
and  my  Lady's  fair  gentlewomen,  and  the  vil- 
lage Cure  himfelf,  fnould  he  be  of  the  party, 
call  up  their  eyes  like  boiled  filh,  and  fay  ten 
pater-noller's  in  a  breath. - 
(Voices  xcifhout.) 

Hallo  !  hallo !  Comrades ! 
"Who  goes  there  ? 

(Enter  2d  Soldier  a?id  others.^ 

2d  Sold.  What  makes  you  fo  quiet,  an*  be 
hanged  to  you  !  An  old  woman  with  her  fpin- 
iiing-wheel  might  be  ftationed  here  to  as  much 
purpofe.     I  could  not  tell  where  to  find  you. 

Bounce.  By  my  faith,  'tis  the  firll  time  Cor- 
poral Bounce  was  ever  aceufcd  of  not  making 
noifc  enough.  Come ;  we'll  give  you  a  round 
ihall  make  the  whole  principality  tremble. 

(They  pyr pare  to  Jire^  ichen  3c?  Soldier 
enters  in  hajtc.') 

3^.  Sold.  Hold,  there !  Spare  your  powder 
for  better  purpofe :  an  advanced  corps  of  the 
enemy  is  coming  in  good  earnefl,  and  marching 
in  hafle  to  the  caflle. 

Boimce.  So,  we're  to  have  real  fighting  then  ! 
Faith,  Comrade,  valiant  as  I  am,  a  little  fliam 
thunder,  and  a  good  fupper  after  it,  would  have 
pleafcd  my  humour  full  as  well  at  this  prefent 
time.     Pefl  take  it !     They  mufl  open  the,  gates 
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and  let  us  in.     "^Vhat   gentlemen   are   in   the 
callle  ?     We  have  no  officer  to  command  us. 

3^  Sold,  The  Chevalier  Dartz  is  there,  and 
Count  Valdemere. 

Bounce.  Ah  !  he's  but  a  craven-bird,  that 
fame  Count :  a  kind  of  Free-mafon-foklier,  for 
parades  and  procellions,  and  the  Hke.  If  the 
3'oung  Baron  de  Bertrand  were  there,  we  iliould 
be  nobly  commanded. 

3(^  Sold.  Don't  Hand  prating  h^re  ;  let  us 
give  the  alarm  to  the  reil  of  our  Comrades,  and 
get  into  the  callle  ere  the  enemy  come  up  with 
us. 

Bounce.  Come,  then  1  But  what  moves 
amongll  the  bulhes?  (Fulling'  out  ^ina)  A  girl, 
i'faith,  difguifed  in  a  countryman's  furtout. 

Nin.  O  dear  —  O  mercy !  Don't  be  angry 
with  me  :  I'm  a  poor  harmicis  creature. 

Bounce.  Bleflings  on  thee,  pretty  One  1  thou'rt 
harmlefs  enough:  don't  tlhnk  we're  afraid  of 
thee.  Come  away  witli  us  :  we'll  lodge  thee 
liifely  in  the  callle. 

[ExEU>T. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  Hall  in  the  Caftle  :  Enter  Livia 
and  the  Baron,  talking  as  they  enter. 

Liv.  ^VT^ES,  Baron  ;  you  and  your  friends 
^  have,  by  this  plot  of  yours,  taught 
me  a  fevere  lefTon  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  :t, 
though  my  own  underllanding  ought  to  have 
made  it  unneceflary. 

Bar.  Dear  Livia ;  why  fliould  a  young 
woman  like  you  be  fo  much  affronted  at  finding 
her  underftanding  —  for  you  are  mighty  fond  of 
that  word  underjfanding  —  not  quite  infallible  ? 
At  the  age  of  6^,  an  age  I  Ihall  henceforth 
honeflly  own  I  have  attained,  one  is  not  fur- 
prifed  at  fome  fmall  deficiencies  even  in  one's 
own  underftanding.  One  can  then,  as  I  ihall 
henceforth  do,  give  up  the  vanity  of  being  a 
wife  man. 

Liv.  And  a  poet,  ico^  Baron  ?  That  were 
too  much  to  give  up  in  one  day. 

Bar.  Pofterity  will  fettle  that  point,  Madam, 
and  I  fliall  give  myfelf  very  little  concern  about 
the  matter. 

Liv.  Which  one  can  eafily  perceive  is  per- 
ieclly  indifferent  to  you.  {Noife  xvithout)  What 
encreafed  noife  is  that  ?  Since  your  poor  victim 
is  already  facrified,  (for  they  tell  me  he  is  gone^ 
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on  pretence  of  violent  illnefs,  to  the  vaults  under 
the  caflle,)  why  continue  tliis  mock-war  an/ 
longer  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Bar.  By  this  man's  looks  one  might  fuppofe 
that  our  mockery  had  turned  to  earneft. 

Liv.  (to  Serv.)  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Serv.  A  party  of  the  real  enemy,  IMadam, 
has  come  to  attack  the  caftle,  and  is  now  fighting 
with  the  Chevalier's  men  at  the  gate. 

Liv.  Wliy  did  you  not  open  the  gate  to  re* 
ceive  the  Chevalier's  men  ? 

Serv.  They  called  to  us  to  get  in  ;  but  we 
could  not  diflinguilh  them  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  clofe  on  their  heels;  fo  we  let  down 
the  portcullis,  a'nt  pleale  you,  and  they  mufl 
fight  it  out  under  the  walls  as  ilicy  can. 

Bar.  Is  the  Chevalier  in  the  callle  ? 

Serv.  O  hid,  no.  Sir !  he  Hillied  out  by  the 
poftern  with  Mr.  Walter  Baurchel  and  fome  of 
the  domeftics,  and  is  fighting  willi  them  like  a 
devil.  But  his  numbers  are  lb  linall,  we  fear  he 
mull  be  beaten  ;  and 

Liv.  And  how  can  we  hold  out  with  neither 
men,  ammunition,  nor  provifions.  Merciful 
Heaven  deliver  us ! 

(Enter  Maid-fervants,  ivringivg  their  hands.) 

Maids.  O  lud,  hid  !  What  will  become  of  us  ? 
"What  will  become  of  us  ?  What  fliall  we  do  ? 
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Bar.  Any  thing  you  pleafe  but  flun  us  with 
fuch  frantic  clamour.  Get  off  to  your  laundries 
and  your  ilore-rooms,  and  your  drelUng  clolets, 
and  don*t  cncreafe  the  conf'ufion  here. 

(Exeunt  Maids,  clamour h2g  and  "wrifiging 
their  ha  fids.) 

Lii\  You  are  rough  with  tlioi'e  poor  crea- 
tures ;  they  are  very  much  frightened. 

Ba7\  Not  half  fo  frightened  as  thoie  who 
make  lefs  noife.  They  think  it  necellary  to 
raife  an  out-cry,  becaufe  they  are  women  and  it 
is  expe6led  from  them.  I  have  been  long 
enough  duped  in  this  way  ;  I  have  no  patience 
with  it  now.  —  But  I  mufl  go  to  the  walls  and 
try  to  be  of  ufe  (going). 

(Voice  wtthotft)  Succour  !  Succour  ! 

JLiv.  Ila  1  there  is  a  w^elcome  cry. 

Enter  Jeaxetta. 

Succour  did  they  lay  ? 

Jean.  Yes,  my  Lady :  a  band  of  men  come 
to  ^elie^■e  us  ;  and  their  leader  is  charging  the 
enemy  fo  furiaily  fword  in  hand !  —  the  Che\a- 
lier,  they  faid,  fought  like  a  devil ;  but  he  fights 
like  forty  devils.  We  have  been  looking  down 
\ipon  them  by  torch-light  from  the  walls  ;  and 
their  fwords  flaili,  and  their  plumes  nod,  and 
their  eyes  glare  in  the  light  fo  gallantly,  I  could 
almofl  fally  out  myfelf  and  take  a  bout  with  them. 

Bar.  (to  Jean.)  Aye,  Minx  j  thou'rt  forward 
enough  to  do  any  thing. 
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Liv.  Nay,  chide  her  not  when  ilie  brings  us 
good  news.  —  Heaven  be  praiied  for  this  tiniely 
aid !  What  brave  man  has  brought  it  to  us  ? 
Dofl  thou  know  liim,  Jeanetta  ? 

Jean.  No,  Madam  :  for,  thank  God !  his  back 
is  to  us,  and  his  face  to  the  foe  ;  but  there  is  a, 
fmack  in  his  air  of  the  Baron  de  Bertrand. 

Bar.  Ha !  my  brave  Antonio  !  I'll  be  fworn 
it  is  he.  Come ;  let  us  to  the  ramparts,  and 
look  down  on  the  combatants. 

Liv.  Heaven  grant  there  be  not  much  blood- 
ilied  1  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

A   dark  Vault:  Enter  Valdemere, yoZ/arcefZ  h// 

Page,  carnjing  a  torch  in  one  hand^  and  his 

plumed  Cap  in  the  other. 

Vald.  {after  hurrying  fome  paces  onxcard, 
JlopsJIiort,  and  looks  ivildlij  round  him)  Is  there 
no  paflage  this  way  ? 

Page.  No,  my  Lord  ;  but  you  run  mar\e]- 
loufly  fall  for  one  fo  ill  as  you  are :  I  could 
fcarcely  keep  up  with  you  :  pray  Hop  here  a- 
while  and  take  breath. 

Vald.  Stop  here,  and  that  found  Hill  behind 


me 


Page.  What  found  ? 

Void.  Did'll  thou  not  hear  the  tread  of  hea-\T 
ftcps  behind  us  r  The  tnnnpling  of  a  whole 
Jjand  ? 
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Page»  It  was  but  the  found  of  my  feet  follow- 
ing you. 

Vald.  Only  that.  The  caftle  is  taken  thou 
fay'dj.and  the  ruffians  are  in  queft  of  me. 

Page.  Aye,  marry  are  they !  Their  favagc 
leader  fays,  as  the  old  tale-book  has  it,  that  he*il 
have  the  heart's  blood  of  Count  Valdemere  on 
his  fword  before  he  e^t  or  fleep. 

Vald.  His  fword  I 

Tage.  Aye,  my  Lord,  a  good  heavy  rapier  I 
affure  you  ;  and  he  fvvears,  fnice  you  have  not 
fought  like  a  man  on  the  walls,  he'll  kill  you 
like  a  rat  in  your  hole. 

Vald,  I  am  horribly  befet ! 

Tage.  Aye,  hot  work,  my  Lord ;  the  big- 
drops  fall  fiom  your  forehead,  like  a  thunder 
fliower. 

Vald.  Thou  lieft  ;  I  am  cold  as  the  damp  of  f^ 
fepulchre. 

Page.  And  pale  too,  as  the  thing  that  lies 
within  it. 

Vald.  (JlJtenlng)  Hark,  hark  !  they  are  coming, 

Page.  I  hear  nothnig. 

Vald.  Thou  dofl !  thou  doft  !  lying  Varlet, 
with  that  treacherous  leer  upon  thy  face  :  thou 
haft  decoyed  me  here  for  deftru6tion.  (Catch- 
ing Jam  by  the  throat.^ 

Page.  For  mercy,  my  Lord,  let  go  your  hold! 
I  hear  nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  faved,  but  our 
own  voices  founding  again  from  the  vaulted 
roof  over  our  heads. 
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Vald.  Aye,  it  is  vaulted  ;  thou'rt  riglit  per- 
haps. —  This  llrange  ringing  in  my  ears  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  know  the  ibimds  that  really  are, 
from  thofe  are  not.  —  Why  doft  thou  grin  fo  t 
I  have  a  frenzy  I  believe;  I  know  I  am  flrangely 
difordered.     It  was  not  fo  with  me  yeilerday.  I 

could   then Doft   thou   grin   llili  ?    Stand 

fome  paces  off':  wliy  art  thou  always  fo  near 
me  ? 

Page,  (^retiring  to  the  oppofde  fide  oftlieftage) 
I  had  beft  perhaps  :  his  hand  has  the  gripe  of  a 
ttiadman. 

Vald.  (leans  his  bach  agatnft  the  fide-fcene^ 
prejing  his  temples  tightly  xviih  both  hands,  and 
fpealing  low  to  him/elf)  This  liorrible  tumult 
of  nature!  it  knows  within  itfelf  the  moments 
that  precede  its  deftru(Slion. 

Page.  I  muft  let  him  reft  for  a  time.  (Pazi/e.) 
—  It  is  cold  here  doing  nothing.  (Puts  on  his 
cap.)  —  He  moves  not:  his  eyes  have  a  fixed 
ghaftly  ftare  ;  truly  he  is  ill.  (Going  up  to  him.) 
You  are  very  ill,  my  Lord. 

Vald.  ( /farting)  Have  mercy  upon  me  ! 

Page.  Don't  Hart,  my  Loid  ;  it  was  I  who 
fj)oke  to  you. 

Vald.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Pas^e.  Your  Paire,  mv  Lord. 

Vald.  Ha !  only  thou !  thy  ftature  feemed 
gigantic. 

Page.  This  half-yard  of  plume  in  my  cap,  and 
your  good  iancy  have  made  it  ro. 
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Vald.  Aye ;  thou  wert  iinboiinetted  before. 
Keep  by  me  then,  but  don't  ipeak  to  me.  {Put- 
i'mg  his  hand  again  to  his  temples.') 

Fa^-e.  Nav,  I  muft  aik  what  is  the  matter. 
You  are  very  ill :  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? 

Vctld.  There  is  a  beating  W'ithin  me  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  great  clock. 

Page.  Is  it  in  your  heart  or  your  head,  my 
Lord\? 

raid.  Don't  fpeak  to  me  :  it  is  every  w^here. 

Page,  llell  here  a-while  ;  they  will  not  dif- 
co\'er  you.  You  are  indeed  very  ill.  —  Are  you 
worfe  ? 

Vald.  Speak  not  ;  my  moutliis  parched  like  a 
cinder  ;   I  can't  anfwer  thee. 

Page.  I'll  fetch  you  feme  water.     (Going.) 

Vald.  {Jpringing  acri)Js  Ihe  Jiage  afte?'  him) 
Not  for  the  univerle. 

Page,  {([fide)  He's  llrong  enough  flill  I  fee. 
(Titrning  his  ear  to  the  entry  of  the  vault.) 

Vald.  Thou'rt  lillening;  thou  hear'll  fome- 
thing. ' 

Page.  By  my  faith  they  are  coming  now. 

Vald.  iMerciful  heaven  !  where  lliall  I  run  .? 

Pa'je.  Where  you  pleafe,  my  Lord. 

/  aid.  (Jnirrying  two  or  three Jkps  on,  in  a  lind 
of  grop'mg  *'^ay^  The  light  fails  me:  I  don't 
fee  w^here  I  am  going. 

Pa«-^.  Nay  it  burns  very  clearly  j  I  fear  it 
will  difcover  where  we  are. 

Vald.  Put  it  out  !    put  it  out  for  God's' fake ! 
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-—  Where  is  it  ?  (Seizes  on  the  torcli,  imts  it  out 
Jiamping  on  it  with  his  feet,  then  laying   himjelf 
on  the  floor)  I  am  gone  —  I  am  dead  ;  tell  them 
fo  for  God's  lake  ! 

Page.  I  ihall  tell  but  half  a  lie  when  I  do. 

Enter  Baron  and  Walter  Baurchel  witli  Sul- 

dier^s  Cloaks  throxvn  over  them,  and  Livia  in 

the  fame  Difgiufe  with  a  military  Cap   draxcn 

ever  her  Eyes,  a  Servant  preceding  them  with 

Torches. 

Liv,  (Jlirinhing  back  asflie  enters')  Is  he  dead  ? 
(Page  nods,  andwinJiS  to  her  fgnificantly.) 

Bar.  (i/i  a  ?'oagh  voice)  Has  the  Caitiff  efcapcd 
my  fword  ?  Have  I  thirfted  for  his  blood  in  vain? 

fFalt.  (in  a  rough  voice  alfo)  Is  he  really 
dead  ?  I'll  lay  my  hand  on  his  bread,  and  feel  if 
his  heart  beats. 

Page.  O  don't  do  that,  gracious  mercifid  Sir! 
You'll  but  defile  your  w  orfliipfal  fingers  in  touch- 
ing of  a  dead  corfe,  which  brings  bad  luck  with 
it. 

Walt.  Well  then.  Boy,  I  will  not ;  but  there 
are  a  couj)le  of  brawny  knaves  w  itliout,  who  are 
burying  the  dead  for  us  ;  they  Ihall  come  forth- 
with, and  call  him  into  the  pit  with  the  rell. 

Page.  0  lud,  no.  Sir !  don't  do  that,  pleaf  • 
your  worfliipful  Goodnefs  !  What  if  he  ihoulil 
come  alive  again  ? 

Walt.  Never  fear  that :    I'll  tlraw  this  rapier 
crofs  his  laced  cravat,  and  make  it  fecure. 

Vald,  {farting  up   upon   his  knees)  Mercy, 
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mercy !  ilav  net  a  dying  man  ;  let  me  breathe 
my  lafl  breath  without  violence. 

Liv.  (cotermg  her  ei/es,  and  taming  away  her 
head)  Torment  him  no  more,  I  befeech  you  1 

(JEnter  Antonio,  and  Dartz  *with  his  arm  bound 

vp.) 

Ant.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  this  is  unfeeling,  un- 
generous, unmanly.  Stand  upon  your  feet, 
Count  Vaklemere  (raifing  hitn  up),  there  are 
none  but  friends  near  you,  if  friends  they  may 
be  called,  who  have  played  you  fuch  an  abomi- 
liable  trick. 

VakL    How  is   this  ?    Art   thou    Antonio  ^. 
Where  are  thole  who  would  have  butchered  me  ? 

Onmes,  Liv.  and  A7it.  excepted.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
{laughing  fome  time.) 

Bar.  No  where,  Valdemere,  but  in  your  own 
imagination.  We  have  put  this  deceit  upon 
you  to  cure  you  of  arrogance  and  boafting. 

Walt.  Running  the  ufual  rilk,  gentle  Count, 
of  not  ha^ing  our  fervices  very  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged. 

Vahl.  You  have  laid  a  diabolical  fnare  for  me, 
and  I  have  fallen  into  it  mofl  wretchedly.  —  I 
have  been  llrangeiy   overcome.      I   have  been 

moved   as  with    magic.  —  I    have  been I 

' —  I  know  not  —  What  fliall  I  call  it  ? 

JValt.  Give  yourfelf  no  trouble  about  that, 
Count  ;  we  can  find  a  name  for  it. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  Sir ;  you  fliall  not  call  it  by 
any  name  a  man  would  be  afliam (corred- 
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hig  hinifelf)  unwilling  to  hear.  The  Count,  as 
Dartz  has  informed  me,  while  I  bound  up  his 
wound  above  flairs,  has  been  tampered  with,  by 
dreams  and  fortune-telling  and  other  devices, 
in  a  way  that  might  have  overcome  many  a 
man,  who,  differently  circumilanced,  would  not 
have  flirunk  from  his  duty  in  the  field.  And 
fliall  we  fport  wantonly  with  a  weaknefs  of  our 
nature  in  fbme  degree  common  to  all  ?  We  ad- 
mire a  bra\  e  man  for  overcomino-  it,  and  fliould 
pity  the  lefs  brave  when  it  overcomes  him. 

Liv.  (ca  telling  his  hand  eagerly)  Noble  Antonio! 

Ant.  Young  man,  I  thank  you  :  this  fqueeze 
of  the  hand  tells  me  I  have  you  upon  my  fide. 

Fald.  And  let  me  alfo  fay,  "  Noble  An- 
tonio!" —  And  what  more  can  I  fay!  I  have 
not  deferved  this  generous  treatment  from  you. 

Ant.  Say  nothing  more :  the  tranfaelions  of 
this  night  lliall  be  as  if  they  had  never  been  : 
they  will  never  be  mentioned  by  any  of  us. 

TFalt.  Speak  for  yourfelf,  Antonio  De  Ber- 
trand  ;  my  tongue  is  a  free  agent,  and  will  not 
be  bridled  by  another  perfon's  feeliiig-s-.  But 
there  is  one  condition  on  which  I  confcnt  to  be 
filent  as  the  grave  ;  and  the  Baron  and  Cheva- 
lier concur  with  me. 

(Bar.  and  Dartz.)  We  do  fo. 

[Exit  Bar. 

Dart.  AVe  but  require  of  Valdcmere  to  do 
what,  as  a  man  of  honour  he  is  bound  to  do  ; 
and  fatisfied  on  this  ])oiiit,  ourlilence  is  feciucd 
for  ever. 

VOL.  III.  6 
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(^Re-enter  Bar.  leading  in  Nika.) 

Bar,  (Jo  Vald.)  Look  on  this  fair  gentlewo- 
man :  her  father  was  a  refpe6lable  officer, 
though  misfortunes  prevented  his  promotion. 
You  have  taken  advantage  of  her  fituation, 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  Countefs  your 
mother,  as  a  God-daughter  and  diftant  rela- 
tion, to  ufe  her  mofl  unworthily.  Make  her 
your  wife,  and  receive,  as  her  dowry,  your  re- 
putation in  the  world  untarniflied. 

Walt.  Now,  good,  heroic,  fentimental  An- 
lonio  ;  is  this  too  much  to  require  of  the  noble 
perfonage  you  plead  for  ? 

Ant.  On  this  I  am  compelled  to  be  filent. 

Bar.  Will  Count  Valdemere  vouchfafe  us  an 
anfwer  ?  Will  you  marry  her  or  not.  Count  ? 

Vald.  I  have  indeed  —  I  ought  in   {lri6l  juf- 

tice She  will   not  accept  of  one  who  has 

tifed  her  fo  unworthily. 

Page,  {eagerly^  I  hope  not  :  I  would  rather 
than  a  thoufand  crowns  fhe  would  refufe  him. 

Dart.  Win  you  have  him  or  not,  pretty  Nina  I 
Don't  be  afraid  to  refufe  Iiim  :  we  ihan*t  think 
the  worfe  of  you  if  you  do.  (Nina,  Jlands  Jilent 
and  n'ecprng.) 

Page,  [afide  to  Nina)  Don't  have  him,  Wo- 
man ;  he's  a  coward  and  a  coxeomb,  and  a  — 
don't  have  him. 

Jslhia.  {(ifide)  Ah,  you  have  never  laved  hiiW 
is  I  have  done,  Brother. 
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Page,  (aloud)  Murrain  take  thee  and  thy  love 
too!  thou  hafl  no  more  fph'itin  thee  than  a  worm. 

Bar.  Bravo,  Boy !  thou  hall  enough  of  it,  I 
fee ;  and  I'll  put  a  Hand  of  colours  in  thy  hand 
as  foon  as  thou  art  Itrong  enough  to  carry  them. 
Thou  art  my  boy  now  ;  I  will  protect  thee. 

Page.  I  thank  you.  Baron.  —  And  my  filler ; 
will  you  protect  her  too  ? 

Ba7\  Yes,  Child  ;  both  of  you. 

Page.  Refufe  him  then,  Nina :  hall  thou  no 
more  pride  about  thee  ? 

Nina.  Alas  !  I  lliould  have  more  pride  :  I 
know  I  lliould  ;  but  I  have  been  fadly  humbled. 

Page.  Thou'lt  be  llill  more  fo  if  thou  art  his 
wife,  trull  me !  for  he'll  defpife  thee,  and  cow 
thee,  and  make  thee  a  poor  Have  to  his  will. 
Thou'lt  tremble  at  every  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
every  turn  of  his  humourfome  fancy.  —  He'll 
treat  thee  like  a  very 

p'akl.  Stop,  fpiteful  AVretch  !  I'll  cherilli  and 
protecl  her,  and  turn  every  word  tliou  hall  ut- 
tered to  a  manifell  and  abominable  falfehood. 
—  Give  me  thy  hand,  Nina  ;  thou  really  lovell 
me  ;  no  one  will  do  it  but  thee ;  and  I  lliall 
have  need  of  fomebody  to  love  me. 

Omnes.  Well  faid,  Count !  this  is  done  like  a 
man ! 

Ant.  (to  Page)  Faith,  Boy  !  thofe  lliarp  words 
of  thine  were  worth  a  llore  of  gentle  perfualion. 
Thou  hall  woo'd  for  thy  liller  in  a  fpell-like 
fafliion  as  witches  fay  their  prayers  backwards. 
I  willi   fomebody  would  court  my  millref*  for 
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me  in  the  lame  manner :  'tis  the  only  chance 
ha^'e  of  winning  lier. 

Liv*  (ill  a  feigned  voice')  I'll  do  that  for  thee, 
gallant  De  Bertrand;  for  I  know  faults  enough 
of  yours  to  acquaint  her  with,  befides  the  greatell 
of  all  faults,  concealing  good  talents  under  a 
Inijhel ;  every  tittle  of  which  I  will  tell  her  forth- 
with, and  flie'll  marry  you,  no  doubt,  out  of 
ipite. 

Ant.  Thanks,  pleafant  Stripling!  May  thy 
fuccefs  be  equal  to  thy  zeal !  {Taking  her  hand) 
Thy  name.  Youth :  thou  hail  a  pretty  gait  in 
that  warlike  cloak  of  thine,  but  thy  cap  over- 
fliadows  thee  perv^erfely.  —  Ha !  this  is  not  a 
boy's  hand !  —  That  ring  —  O  Heavens  ! 

(Retires  Jbme  jjaces  back  in  conjiifion,  white 
Livia,  taking  off  her  cap  and  cloak ^  makes 
him  a  profound  curtefey  ;  and  paufes^  ex- 
peding  him  to  fpeak.  Finding  him  fdent, 
Jhe  begins  to  rub  her  hand^  and  look  at  it 
affeStedly.) 

Liv.  It  is  not  a  boy's  hand.  Baron  de  Ber- 
trand :  'tis  the  hand  of  a  weak  foolilli  woman, 
which  Ihall  be  given  to  a  lover  of  hers  who  is 
not  much  wifer  than  herfelf,  whenever  he  has 
courage  to  aflc  it. 

Walt,  (afide^  jogging  Ant.)  That  is  thyfelf: 
dofl  thou  not  ajiprehend  her,  Man  ? 

Lav.  (^ftill  looking  at  her  hand)  Even  fo  ; 
whenever  be  has  courage  to  alk  it.  That,  I 
fuppofe,  may  happen  in  about  five  or  fix  years 
from  this  prefent  time. 
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Ant.  (i'imni?ig  vp  to  her,  catcliing  her  hand, 
and  putting  his  knee  to  the  ground)  Now,  now, 
dear  Livia  !  O  that  I  could  utter  what  I  feel ! 
—  I  am  a  fool  ftill ;  —  I  cannot. 

Liv.  Nothing  you  can  poffibly  fay  will  make 
me  more  fenhble  of  your  generous  worth,  or 
more  alhamed  of  my  former  injuftice  to  it. 

{^All  croud  round  Ant.  and  Liv.  to  congra- 
tulate  them,  xvhoi  the  Countefs  is  heard 
Jpeaking  angrily  without.) 
Dart.  AVe  muil  pay  our  compliments  another 
time  ;  I  fear  there  is  a  florm  ready  to   buril 
upon  us. 

Enter  Countefs. 

Countefs.  Yes,  Gentlemen  ;  I  have  heard  of 
your  plot,  as  you  call  it ;  a  diabolical  con- 
Ipiracy  for  debafing  the  merit  you  envy.  I 
defpife  you  all :  you  arc  belieath  my  anger. 

IValt.  Let  us  efcape  it  then. 

Countefs.  {to  Walt.)  Aye,  fnarling  Cynic ! 
who  haft  always  a  prick  of  tliy  adder's  tongue 
to  beftow  upon  every  one  wliom  the  world 
admires  or  ca relies ;  thou  art  the  wicked  mover 
of  all  thefe  contrivances.  (2V;  the  Bar.)  As  for 
you,  poor  antiquated  Rhime-maker  !  had  I  but 
continued  to  praife  your  verfes,  you  would  have 
fiiffered  me  to  ruin  your  whule  kindred  very 
quietly;  nor  liad  one  fingle  grain  of  compunttiou 
difturbed  the  fweet  calm  of  your  gratified  vanity. 

Bar.  Nay,  JMadam ;  I  cannot  cliarge  my 
mcmoiy  witli  any  interruption  of  your  goodncl'j, 
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in  this  refpe6l,  to  my  face :  had  you  been  as 
peiTeveringly  obliging  behind  my  back,  we 
mi^fht  indeed  have  remained  lono;er  friends  than 
would  have  been  entirely  for  the  interclls  of  my 
heir. 

Countefs.  Well,  well ;  may  every  urchin  of 
the  principality  learn  by  rote  fome  fcrap  of  your 
poetry,  and  mouth  it  at  you  as  often  as  you  flir 
abroad  !  {To  Liv.)  And  you,  Madam  ;  you  are 
here,  too,  amongfl  this  worfhipful  divan  !    Tliis 

is  your  hofpitality  —  your  delicacy  —  your 

O !  may  you  wed  a  tyrant  for  your  pains,  and 
thefe  walls  prove  your  odious  prifon  !  —  But  I 
fpend  my  w^ords  vainly  :  wdiere  is  the  unhappy 
vi6lim  of  your  envious  malevolence  ?  They 
told  me  he  was  here.  (Dijcorerhig  Vald.  and 
Nina  retired  to  the  bottom  of  thejiage)  Ha !  you 
are  here,  patiently  enduring  their  triumph, 
degenerate  Boy  !  Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my 
cares  ?  Did  I  procure  for  you  a  military  ap- 
pointment, did  I  teafe  every  creature  conne6led 
with  me  for  your  promotion,  did  I  ruin  myfelf 
for  your  extravagant  martial  equipments  —  and 
has  it  ail  come  to  this  ? 

Vald.  You  put  me  into  the  army.  Madam,  to 
pleafe  your  ovv^n  vanity ;  and  they  who  thrufl 
their  fons  into  it  for  that  purpofe,  are  not 
always  gratified. 

Countefs.  And  you  anfwer  me  thus  !  I  have 
fpoilt  you,  indeed ;  and  an  indulged  child,  I 
find,  does  not  always  prove  a  dutiful  one.  Who 
is  that  you  hold  by  the  hand  ? 
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Vald.  My  wife,  Madam. 
Coimtefs.  Your  wife  !      You  do  not  fay  fo  : 
you  dare  not  fay  fo.     Have  they  impofed  a  wife 
upon  you  alfo  ?     Let  go  her  unworthy  hand. 

Vald.  No,  Madam  ;  never.  It  is  my  hand 
that  is  unworthy  to  hold  fo  much  innocent 
affection. 

Coiintejs.  You  are  diilra6led  :  let  go  her  hand, 
or  I  renounce  you  for  ever.  —  What,  v/ill  you 
not  ? 

Vald.  I  will  not, 

Countejs.  Thou  can'il  be  flurdy,  1  find,  only 
for  thine  own  ruin.  They  have  confounded 
und  bewildered  thee  :  thou  hall  joined  the  con- 
fpiracy  againll  thyfelf,  and  thy  poor  mother.  — 
O,  I  could  hate  thee  more  than  them  all !  — 
Heaven  grant  me  patience  ! 

U^alt,  I  like  to  hear  people  pray  for  what  they 
really  want. 

Countejs.  Infolent !  Heaven  grant  you  what 
you  need  not  pray  for,  the  detellation  of  every 
one  annoyed  with  your  pelliferous  fociety. 

[Exit  in  rage. 

Dart.  Let  us  be  thankful  this  tornado  is  over, 
and  the  hurry  of  an  eventful  day  and  night  fu 
happily  concluded.  —  I  hope,  charming  Livia, 
you  forgive  our  deceit,  and  regret  not  its  con- 
fequences. 

Liv.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted,  Cheva- 
lier, is  the  wound  }  ou  have  received. 

Dart.  Thank  God  !  this,  though  but  flight, 
b>  the  only  harm  that  has  been  done  to-night, 

s  4 
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a  broken  pate  or  two  excepted  ;  and  our  feigned 
attack  upon  the  caltle  I'.as  been  providentially 
the  means  of  defendin<^  it  from  a  real  one. 
Had  not  Antonio,  however,  who  was  not  in 
our  plot,  come^fo  opportunely  to  our  aid,  we 
liad  been  beaten. — But  now  that  I  have  time  to 
enquire,  how  did'ft  thou  come  fo  opportunely  ? 

yhiL  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
after  dark  round  the  walls.  Livia  knows  not 
bow  many  niglits  I  have  watched  the  light 
gleaming  from  the  windovr  of  her  cliamber. 
Wandering  then,  as  ufual,  I  difcovered  a  corps 
of  the  enemy  on  then'  march  to  the  caille,  and 
went  immediately  for  fuccour,  which  I  for- 
tunately found.  We  ha\e  both  fought  ftoutly, 
my  Friend,  with  our  little  force  ;  but  the  blows 
have  fallen  to  your  fliare,  and  the  blefling  to 
mine. 

Dart.  Not  fo  ;  friends  keep  not  their  Ihares 
fo  dillin6tly. 

Liv.  True,  Chevalier ;  and  you  claim,  be- 
iides,  whatever  fatisfa6tion  you  may  have  from 
the  gratitude  of  this  good  company,  for  con- 
triving a  plot  that  has  ended  fo  fortunately. 

Dai^t.  Nay,  there  is,  I  fear,  one  perfon  in 
this  good  company,  from  whom  my  claims,  of 
this  kind,  are  but  fmall.  —  Count  Valdemere, 
can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Vald.  Afk  me  not  at  prefent,  Dartz.  I  know 
that  my  conduct  to  Antonio  did  deferve  cor- 
re6tion ;  but  you  have  taken  a  revenge  for 
hini  with  mercilefs  feverity,  which  he  would 
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himfelf  have  been  too  generous,  too  noble  to 
have  taken. 

Dart.  Well,  Count,  I  confefs  I  ftand  fome- 
what  reproved  and  confcience-ftricken  before 
you. 

Walt,  (to  Dart.)  Why,  truly,  if  he  forgive 
thee,  or  any  of  us,  by  this  day  twelve-month,  it 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  reafonably  expe5^t. 

Da?^t.  Be  it  i'o  !  And  now  we  have  all  pardon 
to  alk,  where,  I  hope,  it  will  be  granted  immedi- 
fitdy.     (Boxving  to  the  audience.) 


THE   END. 


THE   BEACON: 

A  SERIOUS  MUSICAL  DRAMA, 
IN     TWO    ACTS. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN, 

Ulrick,  Lord  of  the  IJland. 

Ermingard. 

Bastiani,  Friend  OyT Ulrick. 

Garcio,  Friend  o/'Ermingard, 

Page. 

Pope's  Legate. 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

Fifliermen,  Singers,  Attendants  of  the 
Legate,  &;e. 

WOMEN, 

Aurora. 

Terentia,  a  noble  Lady  and  Governante  to 
Aurora. 

^^^     '  > Ladies  attending  on  Aurora. 
Ldda,   >  ^ 

Scene,  a  Jhiall  IJland  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
Time,  towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  Ceiitury, 


THE    BEACON- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Grove  adjoining  to  a  cafteUated 
Building,  part  of  'which  only  isfeen.  Several 
People  are  difcovered  near  the  JVindow  of  one 
of  its  Toivers,  %vho  begin  to  fing  as  the  Curtain 
draws  up. 

Song  of  feveral  voices. 

TIP !  quit  thy  lower,  late  wears  the  hour  ; 

Long  have  the  rooks  caw'd  round  thy  tower  j 
Onfower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee  ; 
The  wilding  kidfports  merrily  : 
A  day  fo  bright,  fo  freJJi,  fo  clear, 
Shineth  when  good  fortune' s  near. 

Up  !  Lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair. 

And  rouze  thee  in  the  breezy  air  ; 

The  lulling  Jlream,  thatfooth'd  thy  dream. 

Is  dancing  in  the  funny  beam  ; 

And  hours  fo  fweet,  fo  bright,  fo  gay,    ., 

Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  way. 

Up  !  time  will  tell ;  the  friar's  bell 
Its  fcrvice  found  hath  chimed  well ; 
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The  aged  crone  Jceeps  hoiij'c  alone. 
And  reapers  to  the  Jietds  are  gone  ; 
The  adive  day  Jo  boon  and  bright. 
May  bring  good  fortune  ere  the  night. 

Tenter  Page. 

Page,  Leave  off  your   morning  fongs,  the/ 
come  too  late  ; 
My  Lady  hath  been  up  th~efe  two  good  hours. 
And  hath  no  heart  to  liften  to  your  lays  ; 
You  Ihould  have  cheer'd  her  fooner. 

ijl  Sing.  Her  nightly  vigils  make  the  ev'ning 
morn, 
And  thus  we  reckon'd  time. 

Page.  Well,  go  ye  now ; 

Another  day  (lie'U  hear  your  carols  out. 

(Exeunt  Page  aiid  Singers  J  ever  ally,  by 

the  bottom  of  tlie  Jiage,'while  Ulrick  and 

Terentia  enter  by  the  front,  fpealdng 

as  they  enter.') 

XJl.  Tho.u  plead'll  in  vain  :  this  night  fliall  be 

the  lall. 
^er.  Have  patience,  noble  Ulrick  ;  be  affur'd^ 
Hope,  lacking  nourifliment,  if  left  alone, 
Comes  to  a  natural  end.     Then  let  Aiuora, 
Night  after  night,  upon  the  lofty  cliffj 
Her  beacon  watch  :  delpondency,  ere  long. 
Will  fteal  upon  the  fad  unvaried  tafk. 

JJl.  Sad  and  unvaried  !    Aye  ;  to  fober  minds 
So  doth  it  feem  indeed.     I've  {qqh  a  child. 
Day  after  day,  to  his  dead  hedgeling  bring 
The  wonted  mefs,  prepared  againft  its  waking, 

1 1 
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'Till  from  its  putrid  bread  each  feather  dropt : 
Or  on  the  edge  of  a  clear  ftream  hold  out 
His  rod  and  baitlefs  line  from  morn  till  noon, 
Eyeing  the  fpotted  trout,  that  pad  his  fnare 
A  thoufand  times  hath  glided,  till  by  force 
His  angry  Dame  hath   dragged  him  from  his 

ilation. 
Hope  is  of  fuch  a  tough  continuous  nature, 
That,  waiting  thus  its  natural  end,  my  life 
Shall  to  an  end  wear  fadly.     Patience,  fay'fl 

thou ! 
I  have  too  long  been  patient. 

Ter.  Then,  be  it  known  to  thee,  defpondency 
Already  deals  upon  her  ;  for  llie  dts  not 
So  oft'  as  llie  was  wont  upon  the  beach. 
But  in  her  chamber  keeps  in  fombredlence  ; 
And  when  the  night  is  come,  lefs  eagerly 
She  now  enquires  if  yet  the  beacon's  light 
Peer  down  the  woody  pafs,  that  to  the  cliff 
Nightly  conduas  her  toilfome  deps.     I  guefi. 
Soon  of  her  own  accord,  die'll  watch  no  more. 
UL  No,   thou   unwifely  guefl'ed.      By   that 
flame 
1  do  believe  fome  fpirit  of  the  night 
Comes  to  her  mydic  call,  and  foothes  her  ear 
With  whifper'd  prophecies  of  good  to  come. 
Ter.  In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  do  yourfelf  talk 
drangely ; 
Thefe  are  wild  thoughts. 

Ul  Nay,  be  thou  well  affur'd, 

SpeU-bound  flie  is  :  night  hath  become  her  day: 
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On   all  wild   fongs,  and  founds,   and  ominous 

things, 
(Shunning  the  fober  intercourfe  of  friends 
Such  as  affli6lion  courts,)  her  ear  and  fancy 
Do  folely  dwell.     This  vifionary  ftate 
Is  foller'd  by  thefe  nightly  watchings  j   there- 
fore, 
I  fay  again,  I  v/ill  no  more  endure  it ; 
This  night  lliall  be  the  laft. 

Ter.    That   Ermingard   upon   the   plains   of 
Palefline 
Fell  on  that  fatal  da}',  what  fober  mind 
Can  truly  doubt ;  altho'  his  corpfe,  defaced. 
Or  hid  by  other  fiain,  was  ne'er  difcover'd. 
For,  well  I  am  ailur'd,  had  he  furvived  it. 
Knowing  thou  wer't  his  rival,  and  Aurora 
Left  in  this  ifle,  where  thou  bear'fl  fov'reign 

fway. 
He,  with  a  lover's  fpeed,  had  hailen'd  bad;. 
All,  whom  the  havoc  of  the  battle  fpared. 

Have  to  their  homes  return'd. -Thou  Ihak'fl 

thy  head, 
Thou  dofl  not  doubt  ? 

UL                        We'll  fpeak  of  tins  no  more^ 
I'm  lick  and  weary  of  thefe  calculations. 
We  mufl  and  will  confider  him  as  dead  j 
And  let  Aurora  know 

Enter  Bastiani. 
(To  Baft,  angri/j/)  Why,  Baftiani, 
Intrud'ft  thou  thus  regardiefs  of  my  ftate  i 
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Thefe  petty  cares  are  grown  moll  irkfome  to  me  j 
I  cannot  hear  thee  now. 

Baft.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  no  petty  care 
Compels  me  to  intrude.     Within  your  port 
A  velTel  from  the  holy  land  has  moor'd. 

Ul.  {Jiarting)  Warriors  from  Palelline  ? 

Bajl.  No,  good  my  Lord  I 

The  holy  legate  on  his  way  to  Rome  ; 
Who,  by  late  tempefts  driven  on  our  coafts. 
Means  here  his  lhatter*d  pinnace  to  refit. 
And  give  refrefliment  to  his  weary  train. 

Ul.  In  evil  hour  he  comes  to  lord  it  here. 

Bajl.  He  doth  appear  a  meek  and  peaceful 
man. 

Ul.  'Tis  feeming  all.     I  would  with  mailed 
foes 
Far  rather  in  th*  embattled  plain  contend 
Than  ftrive  with  fuch  my  peaceful  town  within. 
Already  landed  fay*fl  thou  ? 

Bajl.  Yes,  from  the  beach  their  grave  pro- 
ceffion  comes. 
Between  our  gazing  fight  and  the  bright  deep^ 
That  glows  behind  them  in  the  wellern  fun, 
Crofles  and  fpears  and  croziers  fnew  aloft 
Their   darken'd  fpikes,  in   moll   dillin6l   con- 

fufion  ; 
While   grey-cowl'd    monks,   and  purple-Holed 

priells. 
And  crelled  chiefs  a  clofing  group  below. 
Motley  and  garilh,  yet  right  iblemn  too. 
Move  flowly  on. 

Ul.  Then  mull  I  halle  to  meet  them. 

VOL.  III.  T 


Baft.  Or  be  moll  ftrangely  wanting  in  rc- 

fpe6l. 
For  every  ftrcet  and  alley  of  your  city, 
Its  eager  fwarm  pours  forth  to  gaze  upon  them. 
The  very  lick  and  dying,  whofe  wan  cheeks 
No  more   did  think  to    meet  the  breath    of 

heaven. 
Creep  to  their  doors,  and  llretch  their  wither*d 

arms 
To  catch  a  benedi6lion.     Blulhing  maids. 
Made  bold  by  inward  fenfe  of  fandlity. 
Come  forth  with  threaded  roferies  in  their  hands 
To  have  them  by  the  holy  prelate  blefs*d  ; 
And  mothers  hold  their  wond'ring  infants  up, 
That  touch  of  palling  cowl  or  facred  robe 
May  bring  them  good.  —  And  in  fair  truth,  my 

Lord, 
Amongll  the  crowd  the  rev'rend  legate  feems 
Like  a  right  noble  and  right  gentle  parent 
Cheering  a  helplefs  race. 

Ul.  Aye,  *tis  right  plain  thou  art  befotted  too. 
Were  he  lefs  gentle,  I  fliould  fear  him  lefs. 

[Exit. 

Baft,  He's  in  a  blefled  mood :  what  fo  dif. 

turbs  him  ? 
Ter,  What   has  dillurb'd  him  long,  as  well 
thou  knowell : 
Aurora's  perfevering  fond  be"lief. 
That  her  beloved  Ermingard  Hill  lives 
And  will  return  again.     To  guide  his  bark 
Upon  our  dangerous  coall  Ihe  nightly  kindles 
Her  watch-fire,  fitting  by  the  lonely  flame  j 
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For  fo  flie  promifed,  when  he  parted  from  her. 
To  watch  for  his  return. 

Baft.  Uh'ick  in  wifdom  fliould  have  married 

them 
Before  he  went,  for  then  the  chance  had  been 

She  had  not  watch'd  fo  lono;. 

Your  wadow  is  a  thing  of  more  docility 
Than  your  lorn  maiden. — Pardon,  fair  Terentia. 
Ter.  Thy  tongue  wags  freely.  —  Yet,  I  muft 

confefs, 
Had  Ulrick  done  Vv^hat  thou  calPll  wifely,  he 
The  very  thing  had  done  which  as  her  kinjQnan 
He  was  in  duty  bound  to.  —  But  alas  ! 
A  wayward  paffion  warp'd  him  from  the  right. 
And  made  him  ufe  his  power  ungen'roufly 
Their  union  to  prevent. 

Baft.  But  tho'  the  death  of  Ermingard  w^ere 
proved, 
Think'll  thou  Aurora  would  beftow  her  hand 
On  one  who  has  fo  long  her  walhes  crofs'd ; 
A  lover  cloth'd  in  Hern  authority  ?  . 

Ter.  I  know  not ;  Ulrick  fondly  fo  believes  j 
And  I,  ?ltho'  allied  to  him  by  blood. 
The  play-mate  alfo  of  his  early  days. 
Dare  not  an  oppoiite  opinion  utter. 

Baft.  Hark  there  !    I  hear  without   th'  ap- 
proaching crowd. 
My  duty  on  this  public  ceremony 
I  mufl  attend,  for  honour  of  the  ftate. 
In  petty  courts  like  this,  on  fuch  occafions. 
One  Ipangled  doublet  more  or  lefs  bears  count. 

[ExJEUNT7c't'era//y. 
T  2 
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SCENE  ir. 

An  Arbour  Jiipported  by  ruftic  "wooden  Pillars, 
twined  round  uith  Flowers  and  green  Plants^ 
and  a  Flower  Garden  Jeen  in  the  back  Ground 
between  the  Pillars.  Enter  Page,  followed  by 
Edda,  Jpeaking  asJJie  enters. 

Fd.  Yes,  do  fo,  Boy  ;  Aurora  is  at  hand.  — 
But  take  with  thee,  belides,  this  little  balket. 
And  gather  rofes  in  the  farther  thicket, 
Clofe  to  the  garden  gate. 

Page,  {taking  the  bajkei) 
Give  it  me  then.     She  chid  me  yeflerday 
For  gathering  full-fpread  rofes,  whofe  loofe  leaves 
Fell  on  her  lap  :  to  day  I'll  fill  my  balket 
With    buds,    and  budlings,    and    half-open*d 

flowers, 
Such  as  nice  dames  do  in  their  kerchiefs  place. 

Fd.  Prate  lefs  and  move  thee  quicker.     Get 
thee  hence. 
See  there  thy  millrefs  comes  :  hade  to  thy  talk, 

[Exit  Page. 

Fnter  Aurora  and  Terentia. 
Ter.  Here  you  will  find  a  more  refrefhing  air  j 
The  weftern  fun  beats  fiercely. 

Aur.  Weftern  fun ! 

Is  time  fo  far  advanced  ?  I  left  my  couch 
Scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

Ter.  You  are  deceived. 

Three  hours  have  pafl,  but  pall  by  you  un- 
heeded } 
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Who  have  the  while  in  filent  ftilhiefs  fat, 
Like  one  forlorn,  that  has  no  need  of  time. 

Aur,  In  trutli  I  now  but  little  have  to  do 
With  time  or  ^ny  thing  belides.     It  pafles  ; 
Hour  follows  hour  ;  day  follows  day ;  and  year. 
If  I  fo  long  fhall  laft,  will  follow  year : 
Like  drops  that  thro*  the  cavern' d  hermit's  roof 
Some  cold  fpring  filters  ;  glancing  on  his  eye 
At  meafured  intervals,  but  moving  not 
His  fix*d  unvaried  notice. 

Ed.  Nay,  dearell  Lady,  be  not  fo  deprefs'd. 
You  have  not  afk*d  me  for  my  fong  to  day  — 
The  fong  you  prais'd  fo   much.      Shall  I  not 

fing  it  ? 
I  do  but  wait  your  bidding. 

Aur.  I  thank  thy  kindnefs;  fing  it  if  thou  wilt. 
(Sits  down  on  a  lo'wjeat,  her  headjiipported 
hetdceen  both  her  hands ^  'with  her  elbows 
rejiing  on  her  knees, ^ 

SONG. 
WHERE  dijlant  billows  meet  thejky, 
A  pcde  dull  light  thejeamenjpy^ 
Asfpent  theyjland  and  tempe^ft-toji. 
Their  vejjeljlruck,  their  rudder  lojl ; 
While  dijlant  homes  where  Mnjinen  weep. 
And  graves  fidl  many  a  fathom  deep. 
By  turns  their  fitful,  gloomy  thoughts  pourtray : 
*'  *Tisfome  ddufion  of  the  fight. 
Some  northern  fir  earner*  s  paly  light." 
"  Fools  /"  faith  rous'd  Hope  with  genWousfcorn, 
"  Jt  is  the  hlefjcd  peep  of  morn. 
And  aid  andfafety  come  when  comes  tlie  day^'*^ 

T  3 
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And  Jo  it  is  ;  the  gradual  Jhine 

Spreads  o'er  heaven's  verge  its  le?igthen*d  line  s 

Cloud  after  cloud  begins  to  glow 

And  tint  the  changeful  deep  below  ; 

JSlowJb^nbre  red,  now  amber  bright. 

Till  upward  breaks  the  blazing  light ; 

Like  floating  Jire  the  gleamy  billows  burn  : 

Far  dijiant  on  the  ruddy  tide, 

A  blackening  Jail  isfeen  to  glide  ; 

'Loud  burjf-s  their  eager  joyful  cry. 

Their  hoi/led  fgnal  waves  on  high. 

And  life  andftrengih  and  happy  thoughts  return, 

Ter.  Is  not  her  voice  improved  in  power  and 

fweetnefs  ? 
Ed.  It  is  a  cheering  fong, 
Aur,  It  cheers  thofe  who  are  cheer'd. 

{AJYer  apaufe.y 
Twelve  years  are  pafl ; 
Their  daughters  matrons  grown,  their  infants 

youths. 
And  they  therafelves  with  aged  furrows  mark'd ; 
But  none  of  all  their  kin  are  yet  returned. 
No,  nor  lliall  ever. 

Ter.  Still  run  thy  thoughts  upon  thofe  haplefs 
women 
Of  that  fmall  hamlet,  whofe  adventurous  peafants 
To  Palelline  with  noble  Baldwin  went, 
And  ne^er  were  heard  of  more  ? 

Aur.  They  perilh'd  there  j    and  of  their  d!f- 
mal  fate 
No  trace  remained  —  none  of  them  all  returned. 

8* 
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Pid*fl    thou  not  fay  fo  ?  —  Huibands,  lovers, 

friends,  — 
Not  one  returned  again. 


Ter,  So  I  believe.  — — — 

Aur,  Thou  but  believeft  then  ? 

Ter,  As  I  was  told 

Md»  Thou  haft  the  flory  wrong. 

Four  years  gone  by,  one  did  return  again  j 
But  marr'd  and  maim'd  and  changed,  —  a  woe- 
ful man. 
Aur.  And  what  tho'  every  limb  were  hacked 
and  maim*d. 
And  roughen'd  o'er  with  fears  ?  —  he  did  return. 
{Rijing  lightly  from  her  feat.) 
I  would  a  pilgrimage  to  Iceland  go. 
To  the  Antipodes  or  burning  zone 
To  fee  that  man,  who  did  return  again, 
And  her,  who  did  receive  him.  —  Did  receive 

him! 
O  what  a  moving  thought  lurks  liere  I  —  How 

was't  ? 
Tell  it  me  aU  :  and  oh,  another  time, 
Give  me  your  tale  ungarbled,  — 

Enter  Viola. 

Ha  !  Viola  !  'tis  my  firil  fight  ot  thee 

Since  our  long  vigil.     Thou  haft  had,  I  hope, 

A  found  and  kindly  fleep. 

Viol,  Kindly  enough,  but  fomewhat  crofs*<J 
with  dreams. 

T  4 
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Aur,  How  crofT'd  ?  What  was  thy  dream  ?  O 
tell  it  me ! 
I  have  an*  ear  that  craves  for  every  thing 
That  hath  the  Imallefl  fign  or  omen  in  it. 
It  was  not  fad  ? 

Viol.  Nay,  rather   ftrange  ; 

Methought 
A  chriil*ning  feafl  within  your  bower  was  held ; 
But  when  the  infant  to  the  font  was  brought. 
It  proved  a  full-grown  man,  in  armour  clad. 
Aur.  A  full-grown   man  !    {conjidering  for  a 
moment^  and  then  holding  up  her  hands) 
O  bleffing  on  thy  dream ! 
From  death  to  life  reflor*d  is  joyful  birth. 
It  is,  it  is !  Come  to  my  heart,  fweet  Maid ! 

{^Embracing  Viola.) 
A  bleffing  on  thyfelf  and  on  thy  fleep ! 
I  feel  a  kindling  life  within  me  ftir. 
That  doth  affure  me  it  has  fhadow'd  forth 
A  joy  that  foon  fliall  be. 

Ter.  So  may  it  prove ! 

But  trull  not  fuch  vain  fancies,  nor  appear 
Too  much  elated  ;  for  unhappy  Ulrick 
Swears   that   your   Beacon,    after   this   night's 

watch. 
Shall  burn  no  more. 

Aur,  He  does  !   Then  will 

we  have 
A  noble  fire.     This  night  out  lofty  blaze 
Shall  thro'  the  dai'knefs  fhoot  full  many  a  leagut 
Its  flreamy  rays,  like  to  a  bearded  liar 
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Preceding  changeful  —  aye,  and  better  times. 
It  may  in  very  truth.  —  O  if  his  bark 
(For  many  a  bark  within  its  widen'd  reach 
The  dark  feas  traverfe)  fliould  its  light  defcry ! 
Sliould  this  be  fo  —  it  may  ;  perhaps  it  will. 

0  that  it  might !  —  We'll  have  a  roufing  blaze  ! 
Give  me  your  hands.  {Talcing  Viola  and  Terentia 

gaili/  by  the  hands  J) 

So  lightly  bounds  my  heart, 

1  could  like  midnight  goblins  round  the  flame 

Unruly  orgies  hold. Ha !  think  ye  not. 

When  to  the  font  our  mail-clad  infant  comes, 
Ulrick  will  a  right  gracious  goffip  prove  ? 
Nay,  nay,  Terentia,  look  not  fo  demure, 

I  needs  mud  laugh. 

Ter.  Indeed  you  let  your  fancy  wildly  run ; 
And  difappointment  will  the  fharper  be. 

Aur.  Talk  not  of  difappointment :  be  affur'd 
Some  late  intelligence  doth  Ulrick  prompt 
To  thele  ftern  orders.     On  our  fea  there  fails. 
Or  foon  will  fail,  fome  vefTel  which  right  gladly 
He  would  permit  to  founder  on  the  coall. 
Or  mifs  its  courfe.     But  no  ;  it  will  not  be  : 
In  fpite  of  all  his  hatred,  to  the  fhore. 
Thro'  feas  as  dark  as  fubterraneous  nicht 
It  will  arrive  in  fafety. 

Ter.  Nay,  fweet  Aurora,  feed  not  thus  thy 
wiflies 
With  wild  unlikely  thoughts ;  for  Ulrick  furely 
No  fuch  intelligence  hath  had,  and  thou 
But  mak'fl  thy  after-forrow  more  acute 
When  thcfe  vain  fancies  fail. 
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Aur,  And  let  them  fail!  Tho*  duller  thoughts 
fucceed, 
The  blifs  e'en  of  a  moment,  flill  is  blifs. 

Fiol.  (to  Ter.)  Thou  would'll  not  of  her  dew- 
drops  fpoil  the  thorn 
Becaufc  her  glory  will  not  lafl  till  noon ; 
Kor  flill  the  lightfome  gambols  of  the  colt, 
Whofe  neck  to-morrow's  yoke  will  gall.     Fye 
on'tl 

If  this  be  wife,  *tis  cruel. 

Aur.  Thanks,  gentle  Viola !   Thou  art  ever 
kind. 
We'll  think  to-morrow  flill  hath  good  in  flore. 
And  make  of  this  a  blefiing  for  to-day, 
Tho'  good  Terentia  there  may  chide  us  for  it. 
Te}\  And  thus,  a  profitable  life  you'll  lead, 
"Which  hath  no  prefent  time,  but  is  made  up 
Entirely  of  to-morrows. 

Aur.  Well,  taunt  me  as  thou  wilt,  1*11  worlhip 
ftiU 
The  blefTed  morrow,  Hore-houfe  of  all  good 
For  wretched  folks.     They  who  lament  to-day, 
May  then  rejoice  :  They  who  in  mifery  bend 
E'en  to  the  earth,  be  then  in  honour  robed. 

0  !  who  fliall  reckon  what  its  brighten'd  hours 
May  of  returning  joy  contain  ?  To-morrow  I 
The  blefl  to-morrow!  Cheering,  kind  to-morrow! 

1  were  a  heathen  not  to  worfliip  thee. 

(To  Ter.)    Frown    not    again  ;    we    mufl    not 

wrangle  now. 
Ter.  Thou  doll  fuch  vain  and  foolifli  fancies 

cherifli ; 
Thou  forcefl  me  to  feem  unkind  and  flern. 
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Aur.  Ah !  be  not  flern.     Edda  will  fing  the 
fong 
That  makes  feet  beat  and  heads  nod  to  its  tune  j 
And  even  grave  Terentia  will  be  moved 
To  think  of  pleafant  things. 

SONG. 
WISH' D -FOR  gales  the  light  vane  veering. 
Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering  ; 
Lighter  fwart  the  morning  greeting. 
Things  of  better  omen  meeting  ; 
Eyes  each  pa ffing  Jlr anger  watching, 
Mars  each  feeble  rumour  catching. 
Say  he  exijlethftill  on  earthly  ground. 
The  abfent  mil  return,  the  long,  long  loji  be  found. 

In  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing , 

In  the  court  the  carols  finging  ; 

Bujy  hands  the  gay  board  drefjing. 

Eager fteps  the  threfJiold  prejjingy 

Opened  arms  in  hafie  advancing. 

Joyful  looks  thro*  blind  tears  glancing ; 

The  gladfome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound. 

Say  he  in  truth  is  here,  our  long,  long  loft  is  found. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beedfmen  playing. 
With  fieath* d  fword  the  urchin  playing  ; 
Blazon* d  hall  with  torches  burning. 
Cheerful  morn  in  peace  returning  ; 
Converfe  fweet  that  frangely  borrows 
Trcfent  blifs  from  fm^mer  furrows, 
O  who  can  tell  each  blcffcdfght  and  found. 
That  fays,  he  with  us  bides ^  our  long,  long  lof  is 
J  bund. 
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Aur,  (who  at  Jirji  nods  her  head  lightly  to 
the  mefifurc,  now  burjls  into  tears,  taking 
Edcla*s  hand  between  hers  and  prejjing 
them  gratefully.) 

I  thank  thee  ;  this  Ihall  be  our  daily  fong. 

It  cheers  my  heart,  altho'  thefe  foohfli  tears 

Seem  to  difgrace  its  fweetnefs. 

Enter  Page. 
Viol,  (to  Aur.)  Here  comes  your  Page  with 
Hghtly  bounding  Heps 
As  if  he  brought  good  tidings. 
Ed.  Grant  he  may ! 

Aur.  (eagerly')  What  brings  thee  hither.  Boy ! 
Fage.  (to  Aur.)  A  noble  ftranger  of  the  Le- 
gate's train. 
Come  from  the  holy  land,  doth  wait  without. 
Near  to  the  garden  gate,  where  I  have  left  him. 
He  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  prelence  ; 
Pleading  for  fuch  indulgence  as  the  friend 
Of  Ermingard ;  for  fo  he  bade  me  fay. 

Aur.  The  friend  of  Ermingard !    The  holy 
land! 
(Paujing  for  a  moment,   and  then  toffmg 
up  her  arms  in  ecftq/y.) 
OGod!  Itishimfelf! 

(Runs  eagerly  fome  Jieps  towards  the  garden, 
then  catching  hold  o/'Terentia,  who  follows 
her) 
My  head  is  dizzy  grown  ;  I  cannot  go. 
Halle,  lead  him  hither.  Boy. 

(  Waving  her  hand  impatiently) 
Fly  J  hear'ft  thou  not  ?  [Exit  Page, 
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Ter,  Be  not  fo  greatly  mov*d.      It  is  not 
likely 
This  fhoiild  be  Ermingard.     The  boy  has  feen 

him, 
And  would  have  known  him.     *Tis  belike  fome 
friend. 
Aur.  No  ;  every  thrilling  fibre  of  my  frame 
Cries  out  "  It  is  himfelf.**  (^Looking  out.') 

He  comes  not  yetj  how  flrange!  how  dull!  how 
tardy ! 
Ter.  Your  Page  hath  fcarce  had  time  to  reach 
the  gate, 
Tho'  he  hath  run  right  quickly. 

Aur»  {paufing  and  looking  out) 
He  comes  not  yet.     Ah !  if  it  be  not  he. 
My  finking  heart  mifgives  me. 
O  now  he  comes !  the  fize  and  air  are  his. 
Ter.  Not  to  my  fancy :  there  is  no  refem- 

blance. 
Aur.  Nay  but  there  is.     And  fee,  he  wears 
his  cloak 
As  he  was  wont  to  do ;  and  o'er  his  cap 
The  fhading  plume  fo  hangs.  —  It  is !  it  is ! 

(^Enter    Garcio,    a7id  JJie,    breaking  fro^n 
Terentia,  runs  totvards   him.) 
My  loll,  my  found,  my  blefl !  conceal  thee  not. 
(Going   to   catch    him   in   her  arms,   when 
Garcio  takes  off  his  plumed  cap  and  hows 
profoundly  :  Jlie  utters  a  faint  cry,  and 
fhrinks  hack.) 
Gar.  Lady,  I  fee  this  doff 'd  cap  hath  difco- 
ver'd 
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A  face  lefs  welcome  than  the  one  you  look*d  for* 
Pardon  a  flranger's  prefence  ;  I've  prefumed 
Thus  to  intrude,  as  friend  of  Ermingard, 
Who  bade  me  — — 

Aur.  Bade  thee !  is  he  then  at  hand  ? 

Gar.  Ah,  would  he  were ! 
*Twas  in  a  hoftile  and  a  diflant  land. 
He  did  commit  to  me  thefe  precious  tokens, 
Defiring  me  to  give  them  to  Aurora, 
And  with  them  too,  his  fad  and  laft  farewel. 

Aur.  And  he  is  dead ! 

Gar.  Nay,  wring  not  thus  your  hands : 

He  was  alive  and  well  when  he  entrufted  me 
With  what  I  now  return. 

(Offering  her  a  Jmall  cq/kef) 

Aur.  Alive  and  well,  and  fends  me  back  my 
tokens ! 

Gar.  He  fent  them  back  to  thee  as  Ulrick's 
wife ; 
For  fuch,  fbrc'd  by  intelligence  from  hence 
Of  llrong  authority,  he  did  believe  thee  : 
And  in  that  fatal  fight,  which  fhortly  followM, 
He  fought  for  death  as  Ihrewdly  as  for  fame. 
Fame  he  indeed  hath  earn'd. 

Aur.  But  not  the  other  ? 

Ah  do  not  fay  he  has !    Amongll  the  llain 
His  body  was  not  found. 

Gar.  As  we  have  learnt  the  Knights  of  blefl 
St.  John 
Did  from  the  field  of  dying  and  of  wounded 
Many  convey,  who  in  their  houfe  of  charity 
All  care  and  folace  had  j  but  with  the  names. 
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Recorded  as  within  their  walls  received, 

His  is  not  found ;  therefore  we  mud  account  him 

With  thofe,  who,  fhrouded  in  an  unknown  fate. 

Are  as  the  dead  lamented,  as  the  dead. 

For  ever  from  our  worldly  care  difmifT'd. 

Aur.  Lamented  he  Ihall  be ;  but  from  ray  care 
Difmiff'd  as  are  the  dead  —  that  is  impoffible. 

Ter,  Nay,  lillen  to  advice  fo  wife  and  needful: 
It  is  the  friend  of  Ermingard  who  lays. 
Let  him  within  thy  mind  be  as  the  dead. 

Aur,  My  heart  repels  the  thought :  it  cannot  be. 
No ;  till  his  corfe  bereft  of  life  is  found ; 
Till  this  is  fworn,  and  prov'd,  and  witnelPd  to 

me. 
Within  my  breaft  he  fliall  be  living  Hill. 

Ter.  Wilt  thou  yet  vainly  watch  night  after 
night 
To  guide  his  bark  who  never  will  return  ? 

Aur,  Who  never  will  return !    And  thinkell 
thou 
To  bear  me  down  with  fuch  prefumptuous  words? 
Heaven  makes  me  ftrong  againit  thee. 
There  is  a  Power  above,  that  calms  the  florm  ; 
Reftrains  the  mighty ;  gives  the  dead  to  life :— . 
I  will  in  humble  faith  my  watch  ftill  keep ; 
Force  only  ihall  rellrain  me. 

Gar.  Force  never  fliall,  thou  noble,  ardent 
Spirit ! 
Thy  generous  confidence  would  almofl  tempt  me 
To  think  it  will  be  juflified. 

Aur.  Ha !  fay'll  thou  fo  ?  A  blelfing  reft  upon 
thee 
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For  thefe  mofl  cheering  words !  Some  guardian 

power 
Whifpers  within  thee. Noj  we'll  notdeipair. 

Enter  Ulrick. 

UL  (to  Gar.)  Your  difmal  million  is,  I  truft, 
fullillM ; 
Then,  gentle  Garcio,  deem  it  not  unkind 
That  I  entreat  you  to  retire  ;  for  they 
Who  forrow  for  the  dead  love  to  be  left 
To  grieve  without  conllraint. 
Aur.  Thanks  for  your  kind  concern,  moll 
noble  Sir : 
And,  when  we  needs  muft.  forrow  for  the  dead. 
We'll  freely  grieve  without   conllraint.      But 

know 
Until  our  corfe  is  found,  we  ring  no  knell. 
If  then  your  ear  for  funeral  dirges  long. 
Go  to  fome  other  bower  ;  hope  Hill  is  here. 
UL  Ha  1  Hill  perverfely  bent !  what  can  con- 
vince thee  ? 
This  is  diftradlion. 

Aur.  Be  it  what  it  may. 

It  owns  not  thy  authority.  Brave  Youth,  (to  Gar.) 
I  owe  thy  gentlenefs  fome  kind  acknowledgment. 
1*11  find  another  time  to  give  thee  thanks. 

I^ExiT,  folloiced  by  Viol,  and  Ed. 
UL  Such  hope  is  madnefs  j  yield  we  to  her 
humour  ? 
No  J  Ihe  muil  be  to  fober  reafon  brought 
By  fteady,  firm  controul. 
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t^ar.  Mean  you  by  tliis,  my  Lord,  a  forc*d 

controul  ? 
Ul.  AVho  fliall  enquire  my  meaning  ? 
Gar.  The  holy  Legate,  patron  of  th'  opprefT'd, 
"Will  venture  to  enquire. 

UI.  Aye,  as  his  nephew,  thou  prefumell,  I 

fee. 

But  know,  bold  Youth,  I  am  unufed  to  threats. 

Gai\  Yet  brook  them  as  you  may.     I  take 

my  leave.  [^Exit. 

Manent  Ulrick  and  Terentia. 
Ul.  Did    I    not   fay   thefe    curfed  meddling 
priefts  — 
Thefe  men  of  meeknefs,  wherefoe*er  they  come. 
Would  rule  and  power  ufurp  ?  Woe  worth  the 

hour 
That  brought  them  here !  —  And  for  this  head- 
ftrong  maniac 


Asfuch,  I  will 

Ter.  Hufli,  Imfli  1  thefe  precin6ts 

quit. 
It  is  not  well,  here  to  cxpofe  to  view 
Thy  weak  ungovern'd   paflions.     Tliou'rt  ob- 

ferved  ; 
Retire  with  me,  where  Ikrccn'd  from  every  eye. 
With  more  polFcilion  of  thy  ruilled  mind. 
Thou  may'ft  cwifider  of  thy  wayward  ftate. 

[ExEUNTp 
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ACT   J  I. 

SCENE.  1.  —  JJIat  Spot  of  Ground  on  tJw  tup 
&f  a  Cl\fj\  xi'ith  broken  craggy  Rocks  on  each 
Side,  and  a  large  mafs  of  Rock  in  the  middle, 
on  li'hich  a  great  Fire  of  IVood  is  btirning  ;  a 
dark  Sea  in  the  back  Ground :  the  Scene  to 
receive  no  Light  but  from  the  Fire.  TwoFiflier- 
men  arc  dijcovered  xvatcliing  the  Fire,  and 
fupplijlng  hi  Xi'ith  TVoo-d. 

SONG. 

jF/^y?  Fi/lieiman. 
^-    TTIGH  is  the  toicer,  and  the  xcatch-dogs  bai/^ 
And  the  flitting  ouiets  fn'iek  : 
I  fee  thee  wave  thy  mantle  grey. 
But  I  cannot  hear  thee  fpeak. 

^*  O,  are  they  from  tJie  eqjf  or  xccft 
The  tidings  he  bears  to  me  ? 
Or  from  the  land  that  I  love  bcfr. 

From  the  knight  of  the  north  cou?2t?^ee  i"' 

Sxi'ft  doxai  the  winding  fair  fJie  rvfCd, 
Like  a  gift  of  the  Jhmmer  liind  ; 

Hcrfeps  were  light,  her  breath  was  hii/li'd^ 
And  fie  dared  not  look  behind. 

She  pqft  byfealth  the  yiarrow  door. 

The  poftern  way  alfo. 
And  thought  each  bufi  her  robe  that  tore^ 

The  grqfppf  a  Xi'ar  ding  foe. 
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And  J}\e  has  climb' d  the  moatjbjteep, 

IVith  chilli/  dread  and  fear, 
IVhile  ih*  evening  Ji if  humm'd  dull  and  deep. 

Like  a  ivardmaii  xvhi/p'ring  near^ 

^'  Now,  who  ai^t  thou,  thou  Palmer  tally 
Who  beckoneji Jo  to  me? 
Art  thou  from  that  dear  and  dijlant  hall? 
Art  thou  from  the  north  countree  5"' 

He  raised  his  hood  with  wary  wile. 

That  covered  his  raven  hair. 
And  a  WMnlierface  and  a  fweeter  fmile 

Ne'er  greeted  lady  fair, 

*'  My  coal-hlach  feed  feeds  in  the  brake, 
Ofgen'rous  blood  and  true  ; 
He'll foon  the  near  ef frontier  make, 
Let  they  who  lift  purfue, 

*'  Thy  pale  cheek  fliows  an  alter' d  mind^ 
Thine  eye  the  blinding  tear  ; 
Cvme  oiot  with  me  if  aught  behind 
Is  to  thy  Jicart  more  dear. 

"   Thy  fire  and  dame  are  in  that  hall. 
Thy  friend,  thy  mother's  fon  ; 
Come  not  with  me,  if  one  o'them  all 
E'er  loved  thee  as  I  have  done," 

The  lady  mounted  the  coal-black  feed  ^ 

Behind  her  knight  I  ween. 
And  they  have  pafs'd  thro'  brake  andmeadf 

And  plain,  and  xvoodland  green, 

u  7 
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But  hark,  behind  !  the  xcardersjhotit^ 

A/id  the  hajlij  larums  71,11  g  ; 
And  the  mingled  found  of  a  galk*ring  rout 

The  paffing  car  doth  I/ring, 

^'  O  nohlefeed!  noxv  'quit  thee  well^ 
And  prove  thy  gen^r oils  hind  I 
That  fearful  found  doth  louder  fut:  ell y 
It  is  not  Jar  behind. 

"  The  frontier's  near  —  afpan  tlie  plain, 
Frefs  on  and  do  not  fail ! 
Ah  !  on  our  fleps  fell  horfemen  galn^ 
I  hear  thehr  rmging  mail.'* 

ad  Fi/Ji.  Tufii,  man !  give  o'er ;  tliy  ballads 

hsve  no  end, 
When  thou  art  in  the  mood.     I  hear  below 
A  found  of  many  voices  on  the  fliore  : 
Some  boatj  beJike,  forced  by  the  drifting  current 
Upon  the  rocks,  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

jf  Fifi.  'Tis  all  a  mock  to  cut  my  ditty  fiiort. 
Thou  haft  no  mind  to  hear  how  it  befel 
That  thofe  tvro  lovers,  were  by  kinfman  ftern 
O'erta'en  ;  and  how  the  knight,  by  armed  foes 
Eefet,  a  bloody  combat  bravely  li eld. 
And  was  thewliile  robb'd  of  his  lady  fair.. 
And  how  in  Paynini  land  they  met  again. 
How,  as  a  Page  difgiuild,  fiie  fouglit  lier  knight^ 
Left  on  the  field  as  Hfelefs.     How  flie  cheer'd 

him;         /aVj.  ■  \ 
And  how  they  married   were,   and  home  iv^ 

ft  ate ■ 
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2cL  Fi/Jf.   Ha*    done,  ha*    done !    a   hundred 
times  I've  heard  it. 
My  Grandam  hiU'd  me  with  it  on  her  lap 
Full  many  a  night ;  and  as  my  father  fat. 
Mending  his  nets  upon  the  beach,  he  fung  it. 
I  would  I  knew  my  prayers  as  well. — But  hark  ! 

I  hear  a  noife  affain. 

(Goes   to   the  bottom  of  the  ^/fage^  as  if  he 
"Lvere  looldng  doxvn  to  the  feci.') 
Along  the  fhore 
I  fee  lights  moviner  fwiftlv. 

\Ji  FifJi.  Some  lifliermen,  who,  later  than  the 
refl, 
Their  crazy  boat  bring  in  -,  while,  to  the  beach. 
With  flaming  brands,  their  wives  and  children 


run. 


Kara  fight,  indeed,  to  take  thy  fancy  fo  1 

(Siilgs  again.') 
NoJifJiJiir  in  our  heating  net. 
And  thefky  is  dark,  and  pie  night  is  *xei  ; 
And  tve  mitjl  ply  the  Inffy  oar. 
For  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  fJiore  ; 
And  fad  arc  tliey  xchq/e  Jaggots  burn. 
So  Kindly  fiored  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  fmall  and  the  tcmpcft  rates. 
And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lajhing  uaves^ 
And  thefullen  roar  of  the  angry  Jea, 
And  the  reiki  tcinds  piping  drearily  / 
Yctfea  and  tempcft  rife  in  vain, 
IVc'll  bl(Js  our  blazing  hearths  again, 

u  3 
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Tujh  bravely^  Mates!  Our  guiding  Jlar 
Isfo'wjrom  its  toxcerletjlreamethfar ; 
*    And  now  along  the  Hearing  Jir and. 
See,  Jwiftly  moves  yonjiaming  brand : 
Bejhi'e  the  midnight  watch  is  pajl. 
We'll  quaff  our  bowl  and  mock  the  blqji. 

Bqfi.  (without^ 
Holla,  good  Mate  !  Thou  who  fo  bravely  fing'fl ! 
Come  down,  I  pray  thee. 

ijl  Fi/li.  Who  art  thou  who  call'fl  ? 

2d  Fi/Ji.  I  know  the  voice  ;  'tis  Sign'or  Bai- 
tiani. 

\(l  Fijh.  AVhat !  he,  at  fuch  an  hour,  upon 
the  cliff! 
(Calling  down)   I  cannot  come.     If,  from  my 

flation  here, 
This  fire  untended,   I  were  found  ;  good  footh  \ 
I  had  as  lief  the  lucklefs  friar  be. 
Who  fpilt  the  Abbot's  wine. 

id  FiJJu  I'll  go  to  him.  [Exit. 

\Ji  FiJh,  (rnuttering  to  himfelf) 
Aye  ;  leave  my  watch,  indeed  !  a  rare  entreaty! 

Fnter  Bastiani, 
Bajl.  Wilt  thou  not  go  ?     A  boat  near  to  the 
Ihore, 
In  a  moil  perilous  ftate,  calls  for  affiflance  : 
Who  is  like    thee,   good   Stephen,   hold   and 

{kUful  ? 
Hafte  to  its  aid,  if  there  be  pity  in  thee. 
Or  any  Chriftian  grace.     I  will,  meantime, 
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Thy  beacon  watch  ;  and,  ilioiild  the  lady  come, 
Excufe  thy  ab fence.     Hafle  ;  make  no  reply. 
iJlFiJlu  I  will;  God  help  us  all!  [Exit, 

Bajf.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  fplendid  noble  iire 
Left  me  in  ward.     It  makes  the  darknefs  round. 
To  its  fierce  light  oppos'd,  fcem  thick  and  pal- 
pable, 
And  clos'd  o'er  head,  like  to  the  pitchy  cope 

Of  fome  vaft  cavern. Near  at  hand,  me> 

thinks. 
Soft  female  voices  fpeak  :  I'll  to  my  ftation. 

(^Retires  from  the  front  of  tltejlage  behind 
thefre.) 

JEnter  Aurora,  Terentia  and  Viola. 
Viol.  A  rouiing  light !     Good  Stephen  hath 
full  well 
Obeyed     your     earncil    bidding.  —  lays     and 

witches 
Might  round  its   blaze  their  midnight  revelry 
Right  fitly  keep. 

Ter.  A,ye  ;  tliou  lov'il  wilds  and 

darknefs. 
And  fire  and  florms,  and  things  unfooth  and 

ft  range  : 
This  fuits  thee  well.     Methinks,  in  gazing  on  it. 
Thy  face  a  witch-Iikc  oagernefs  aflumes. 

Viol.  I'll    be    a   goblin   then,    and   round  it 
dance. 
Did  not  Aurora  fay  we  thus  fhould  hold 
'Jliis  nightly  vigil.     Yea,  fuch  were  her  words, 

u  4 
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Aur.  They  were  light  bubbles  of  fome  manU 
ling  thought, 
That  now  is  flat  and  fpiritlefs  ;  and  yet, 
If  thou  art  fo  inclined,  alk  not  my  leave. 
Dance  if  thou  wilt. 

Viol.  Nay,  not  alone,  fweet  footh  ! 

Witches,   Ihemfelves,  fome  fiend-like  partners 
find. 
Ter.  And   fo   may'll   thou.     Look   yonder  j 
near  the  flame 
A  crefl^ed  figure  fliands.     That  is  not  Stephen. 
Aia\   (eager/j/)   A   crefl:ed   figure  1    Where  ? 
O  call  to  it ! 

(Baft,  comes  Jbrward.) 
Ter.  'Tis  Baftiani. 

Aur.  Aye  ;   'tis  Baftiani  : 

'Tis  he,  or  any  one  ;  *tis  ever  thus  ; 
So  is  my  fancy  mock'd. 

Baft.  If  I    offend   you.  Madam,  'tis   unwil^ 
lingly. 
Stephen  has  for  a  while  gone  to  the  beach 
To  help  fome  fifliermen,  who,  as  I  guefs, 
Againll  the  tide  would  force  their  boat  to  land. 
He'll  foon  return  j    meantime,    I   did   entreat 

him 
To  let  me  watch  his  Beacon.     Pardon  me ; 
I  had  not  elfe  intruded  ;  tho'  full  oft 
I've  clamber'd  o'er   thefe   cliffs,   ev'n  at   this 

hour. 
To  fee  the  ocean  from  its  fabled  breaft 
The  flickering  gleam   of  thefe  bright  flames 
return. 
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Aiir.  Make  no  excLife,  I  pray  thee.     I  am 

told 
By  good  Terentia  thou  dofl  wifli  me  well, 
Tho'  Ulrick  long  has  been  thy  friend.     I  know 
A  wanderer  on  the  feas  in  early  youth 
Thou  waft,  and  ftill  can'ft  feel  for  all  dorm- 

tofs'd 
On  that  rude  element, 

Bajt.  'Tis  true,  fair  Lady :  I  have  been,  ere 

now. 
Where   fuch  a  warning   light,   fent   fi'om   the 

lliore, 
Had  faved  fome  precious  lives  ;  which  makes 

the  talk, 
I  now  fulfil,  more  grateful. 

Aur,  How  many  leagues  from  fliore  may  fuch 

a  light 
By  the  benighted  mariner  be  £cen  ? 

Bci/i.  Some  fix  or  lb,  he  will  defcry  it  faintly. 
Like  a  fmall  ftar,  or  liormit's  taper,  peering 
From  fome  cav'd  rock  tliat  brows  the  dreary 

wafte  ; 
Or  like  the  lamp  of  fome  lone  lazar-houfe. 
Which  through  the  lilent  niglit  the  traveller  fpies 
Upon  his  doubtful  way. 

Viol.  Fie  on  fuch  images  ! 
Thou  iliould'ft  have  liken'd  it  to  things  more 

feemly. 
Thou  might'ft  have  faid  the  peafant*s  evening; 

fire 
That  from  his  upland  cot,  thro'  winter's  gloom. 
What  time  his  wife  their  ev'ning  meal  prepares, 
M 
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Blinks  on  the  traveller's   eve,   and  cheers  his 

heart ; 
Or  fignal-torch,  that  from  my  Lady's  bower 
Tells  wandering  knights  the  rebels  are  begun  ; 
Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  vintage-houfe 
O'  long  October  nights,  thro'  the  ftill  air 

Looks  roiifmgly. To   have   our   gallajit 

Beacon 
Ta'en  for  a  lazar  houfe  ! 

i>V//?.  Well,  Maiden  ;  as  thou  wilt :  thy  gen- 
tle Miftrefs 
Of  all  thefe  things  may  chufe  what  likes  her  bell. 
To  paint  more  clearly  how  her  noble  fire 
The  diftant  ieamen  cheers,  who  blefs  the  while 
The  hand  that  kindled  it. 

Aur.  Shall  I  be  blefs'd  -.— 
By  wand'ring  men  returning  to  their  homes  ? 
By  thofe  from  ihipwreck  fav'd,  again  to  cheer 
Their  wives,  their  friends,  their  kindred?  Blefs'd 

by  thofe ! 
And  fliall  it  not  a  bleffing  call  from  heaven  ? 
It  will ;  my  heart  leaps  at  the  very  thought : 
The  feaman's  bleffing  refls  upon  upon  my  head 

To  charm  my  wand'rer  home. 

Heap  on  more  wood : 
Let  it  more  brightly  blaze.  —  Good  Balliani, 
Hie  to  thy  tafk,  and  we'll  affill  thee  gladly. 

(^As  thei/  begin  to  occupy  themfelves  with  the 
Jirc,  the  found  of  diftant  voices,  fnging  m 
hm-mony,  is  heard  under  the  f  age  as  if 
a /tending  the  cliff'.) 

iur.  What  may  it  be  ? 
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Viol,  The  fongs  of  paradife. 

But  that  our  favage  rocks  and  gloomy  night 
So  ill  agree  with  peaceful  foothiug  hlifs. 

Te?\  No  bleffed  fpirits  in  thefe  evil  days 
Hymn,    thro'    the    Hilly   darknefs,    llrains    of 
grace. 

Atir.  Nay  lift  j  it  comes  again. 

(  Voices  heard  nearer.') 

Ter.  The  mingled  ibund  comes  nearer,  ami 
betrays 
Voices  of  mortal  men. 

Viol.  In  fuch  fweet  liarmori}^! 

I  never  heard  the  like. 

Aur.  They  muft  be  good  and  holy  who  can 
utter 
Such  heavenly  founds. 

Baft.  I've  furely  heard  before 

This  folemn  chorus  chauntcd  by  the  knights. 
The  holy  brothers  of  Jerufalcm. 
It  is  a  carrol  fung  by  them  full  oft. 
When  faved  from  peril  dire  of  flood  or  field. 

Aur.  The  Knights  of  bleft  St.  John  from  Pa^ 

lefline  ! 
Alas  !  why  feel  I  thus?  knowing  too  well 
They  cannot  bring  the  tidings  I  would  hear. 

(Chorus  rifes  again  very  near.) 
Viol  Lift,  lift !  they've  gain'd  the  f ummit  of 
the  clifli': 
They  are  at  hand  ;  their  voices  arc  diftimSl  j 
Yea,  ev'n  the  words  they  fing. 
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(AJblemn  Sovg  or  Hymn,  Jung  in  liarmoni/^ 
heard  *ix:ithout,^ 
Men  'py^ejerv* d from  Jiorm  and  tide 
And  fire  and  battle  raging  uide  ; 
What Jhall fuhdue  our  Jieady  faith. 
Or  of  our  heads  a  hair  fliall  fmthe  ? 
Men  iweferv^d,  in  gladnefs  weeping, 
Fraife  him,  who  hath  ahcay  our  fouls  in  holy 
keeping. 

And  wherefo'er  in  earth  orfea 
Ourfpot  ofreji  at  laftJJiall  he  ; 
Ourfwords,  in  many  a  glorious  f  eld, 
Surviving  heroes  flill fludl  wield. 
While  we  our  faithfid  toils  are  reaping 
With  him,  who  hath  alway  our  foids  in  holy 
keeping. 

(^Enter  fix  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeriifalem 
in  procefion,  with  their  followers  behind 
them,  who  don^ t  advance  upon  the f  age,  but 
remain  partly  concealed  behind  the  rocks.") 
Aur.  Speak  to  them,  Balliani;  thou'rt  afoldier; 
Thy  mmd  is  more  compofed.  —  I  pray  thee  do. 
(Motioning  Ball,  to  accof  them.) 
Baft.  This  lady,  noble  Warriors,  greets  you  all. 
And  offers  you  fuch  hofpitality 
As  this  late  hour  and  fcanty  means  afford. 
"Wilt  pleafe  ye  round  this  blazing  fire  to  reft  ? 
After  fuch  perilous  tolfing  on  the  waves. 
You  needs  muft  be  forfpent. 

jji  Knight.  We  thank  you,  Sir,  and  this  molt 
noble  dame. 
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Whofe  Beacon  hath  from  fnip wreck  fav'd  us. 

Driven 
By  adverfe  winds  too  near  your  rocky  coaft, 
Warn'd  by  its  friendly  light,  we  flood  to  fea  : 
But  foon  difcov'ring  that  our  crazy  bark 
Had  fprung  a  dang'rous  leak,  we  took  our  boat 
And  made  for  fliore.     The  nearefl  point  of  land 
Beneath  this  chfF,  with  peril  imminent. 
By  help  of  fome  good  fifiiermen  we  gained  ; 
And  here,  in  God's  good  mercy,  fafe  we  are 
With  grateful  hearts. 

Aur,  "VVe  praife  that  mercy  alfo 

Which  hath  preferv'd  you. 

iji  Knight.  Lady,  take  our  thanks. 

And  may  the  veiTel  of  that  friend  beloved. 
For  whom  you  watch,  as  we  have  now  been  told, 
Sloon  to  your  fliore  its  welcome  freight  convey. 
Aur.  Thanks    for    the   wifh ;    and   may   its 

prayers  be  heard. 
Renowned  men  ye  are  ;  holy  and  brave ; 
In  every  field  of  honour  and  of  arms 
Some  of  your  noble  brotherhood  are  found: 
Perhaps  the  valiant  knights  I  now  behold. 
Did  on  that  lucklefs  day  againfl  the  Souldain 
With  brave  De  Villencuve  for  the  crofs  contend. 
If  this  be  fo,  you  can,  perliapp,  inform  me 
Of  one  who  in  the  battle  fought,  v.hoie  fate 
Is  flill  unknown. 

iji  Kfiight.  None  of  us  all,  fair  Dame,  i'o   ho- 

nour'd  were 
As  in  that  field  to  be,  fave  this  young  knight. 
Sir  Bertram,  wherefore  in  thy  mantle  iapt. 
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Stand'll  thou  To  far  behind  ?  Speak  to  hiiTijLadJ'i 
For  in  that  battle  he  right  nobly  fought, 
And  nnay,belike,  wot  ofthe  friendyoumentionM. 
A7ir.  (  going  tip  eagerhj  to  the  young  Knight') 
Did*{l  thou  there   fight  ?  —  then  llirely  thou 
did'll  know 
The  noble  Eriningard,  who  from  this  ifle 

With  valiant  Conrad  went : 

What  fate  had  he  upon  that  difmal  day  ? 

Young  Kt.  Whate'er  liis  fate  in  that  fell  tight 
might  be. 
He  now  is  as  the  dead. 

Aur.  Is  as  the  dead  !  ha !  then  he  is  not  dead: 
He's  living  dill.     O  tell  me  —  tell  me  tiiis  ! 
Say  he  is  Itill  alive  ;  and  tho'  he  breathe 
In  the  foul  pefl-houfe ;  tho'  a  wretched  wand*rer. 
Wounded  and  maim'd  ;  yea,  tho*  his  noble  form 
With  chains  and  Ibipcs  and  flav'ry  be  difgracedj 
Say  he  is  living  Hill,  and  I  will  blefs  thee. 
Thou  know'fl — full  well  thou  know'ft,  but  wilt 

not  fpeak. 
AVhat  means  that  heavy  groan?  For  love  of  God, 
Speak  to  me ! 

(^Tears  the  mantle  from  his  face, uith'which  he 
had  concealed  if.) 
My  Ermingard  !  My  bleffed  Ermingard ! 
Thy  very  living  felf  rellored  again  ! 
Why  turn  from  me  ? 

jEr.  Ah  !  cairfl  thou  this  reftored  i 

Aur.  Do  I  not  grafp  thy  real  living  hand  ? 
Dear,  dear !  —  fo  dear  !    mofl  dear !  —  my  loft, 
mv  found  1 
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Thou  turn'fl  and  weep'll;  art  thou  not  fo  to 
me  ? 

Er.  Ah  !  would  I  were  !  alas,  alas  !  I'm  loft  : 
Severed  from  thee  for  ever. 

Aur.  How  fo  ?  What  mean  fuch  words  ? 

Ef^m.  {JliaJiing  Jiis  head,  and  pointing  to   the 
crojs  on  his  mantle?) 
Look  on  this  emblem  of  a  holy  vow 
Whicli  binds  and  weds  me  to  a  heavenly  love  \ 
We  are,  my  fweet  Aurora,  far  divided  j 
Our  blifs  is  wreck' d  for  ever. 

Aur.  No  ;  thou  art  flill  alive,  and  that  is  blifs. 
Few  moments  fmce,  what   would   I  not  have 

facrificed, 
To  know  that  in  the  lapfe  of  many  years 

I  Ihould  again  behold  thee  ?  —  I  had  been 

How  ilrongly  art  tliou  moved  !  —  Thou  heed'lt 
me  not. 

Ter.  {to  Aur.)   Were  it  not  better  he  Ihould 
leave  this  fpot  ? 
Let  me  condu6l  him  to  my  quiet  bower. 
Keft  and  retirement  may  compofe  his  mind. 

Aur.  Aye,  thou  art  right,  Terentia. 

Ter.  {to  the  other  Knights.)      Noble  Knights, 
And  thefe  your  followers !    gentle  Baftiani 
Will  to  a  pkice  of  better  comfort  lead  you, 
Where  ye  lliall  find  fome  hofpitablc  cheer, 
And  couches  lor  repofe.  —  Have  we  your  leave 
That  your  companion  be  a  little  time 
Ta'en  from  your  company  ? 

1/?  Knight.  You  have,  good  Lady  ; 

Moil  readily  we  grant  it, —  Heaven  be  with  you. 
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And  this  your  lovely  charge  !  ;' 

(To  Bail.)  Sir,  to  your  guidance 
We  yield  ourfelves  right  gladly. 

[Exeunt  Knights,  kc.  by  a  path  between 
the  rocks,  and  Aurora  a?id  Ermingard,&c» 
01/  another  j)aiii.') 

SCENE  IL 

An   Anti-room  in  the  Iloufe  0/* Aurora:  Entei* 

Garcio,   I)ec/iO?iing  the   Page,  rcho  prefentli/ 

enters  hy  the  oppojite Jide. 

Gar.  Come  hither,  little  Friend,  who  did*fl 
before 
Serve  me  fo  willindy.     Wilt  thou  from  me 
Bear  to  Sir  Ermingard  a  friendly  meffage  ; 
And  fay  his  old  companion 

Pace.  Nav,  I  dare  not. 

The  holy  legate  and  the  pope  befides 
Might  not  diilurb  him  now  ;  for  dame  Terentia 
Hath  fo  decreed.     He  is  in  her  apartment, 
And  yonder  is  the  door. 

(Foi'/iting  offihefiage.') 

Gar.  From  v.hich  ev'n  now 

I  faw  thee  turn  ? 

Pao-e.  I  liflen'd  not  for  harm. 

Gar.  Do  I  accufe  thee.  Boy  ?  Is  he  alone  ? 
Or  is  thy  Lady  with  him  ? 

Page.  That  I  know  not. 

Do  folks  groan  heavieft  when  they  are  alone  ? 

Gar.  Full  oft'    they  do;    for   tlien    without 
rellraint 
They  utter  what  th.ey  feel. 
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Page.  Tlicii,  by  my  beard,  I  think  he  be  alone  \ 
For  as  I  flipp'd  on  tiptoe  to  the  door, 
I  heard  him  groan  fo  deeply !. 

Gar.  Thou  heard'il  him  groan  ? " 

Page.  Aye ;  deeply, 

1  thought  when  he  return'd,\ve  fliould  be  merry: 
So  flarting  up  at  the  good  tidings,  quickly 
All  darkling  as  I  was,  I  don*d  my  cloaths  : 
But,  by  my  beard  !  I'd  go  to  bed  again,^ 
Did  I  not  long  moil  curioufly  to  know 
What  will  betide. 

Gar.  Speak  foftly.  Boy  ;  thou,  and  thy  beard 
to  boot. 
Will  badly  fare  if  Ulrick  fliould  o'erhear  thee. 
I  know  his  angry  voice  :  he  is  at  hand. 

Page.  Where  fliall  I  go  ?  —  He  will  not  tarry 
here  : 
He  will  but  pafs  to  the  adjoining  hall. 
In  this  dark  nook  Fll  hide  me  from  his  fight 
Left  he  fliould  chide  me. 

{^Retires  behind  the  pillar.) 

Gar.  Is  there  room  for  me  ? 

He'll  greet  me  too  with  little  courtefy 
If  I  remain  to  front  him. 

(Retires  behind  the  pillar  aljb.') 

{Enter  Ulrick  and  Bastiam,  JpeaJcing  as  ffiey 
enter.) 

Ul.  And  Hill  thou  fay'fl  forbear  ! 
Bafi.  Pafs  on,  my  Lord. 

Ul.  No,  by  the  holy  rood  !  I'll  keep  in  fight 
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Of  that  accurfed  door  which  gave  him  entrance. 
An  hour's  fan d  well  hath  run,  which  undiflurb'd 
They  have  in  converfe  or  endearments  fpent. 
And  yet  I  muil  forbear ! 

JBaJl.  They  have  not  told  the  truth  who  told 
you  fo ; 
It  is  not  yet  fo  long. 

UL  It  is  !  it  is ! 

I  have  wdthin  thefe  walls,  who  for  my  fervice 
More  faithfully  have  watch'd  than  Bafliani  — 
Aye,  or  Terentia  either. 

Bajl.  Wrong  us  not. 

Since  Ermingard  returns  by  holy  vows 
So  bound,  that  as  a  rival  to  your  love. 
You  may,  with  honeil  thoughts  of  her  you  love. 
No  more  confider  him  ;  all  jealoufy 
Within  your  noble  bread  fhould  be  extindt. 
Then  think  not  to  difturb  thefe  few  fliort  mo- 
ments 
Of  unavailing  forrow ;  that  ^ere  cruel. 

UL  Thou  pitieit  others  well ;  I  am  tormented, 
And  no  one  pities  me.  —  That  curfed  Beacon  ! 
I  faid  in  vain  this  night  fliould  be  the  lall : 
It  was  a  night  too  much  :  the  fea  had  now 
Roll'd  o'er  his  lifelefs  corfe  ;  1  been  at  peace. 

BaJI.  For  mercy,  good  my  Lord !  curb  fuch 
fell  thoughts  : 
They  bear  no  kindred  to  your  better  nature. 

UL  My  better  nature  !  Mock  me  not  with 
words ; 
Who  loves  like  me,  no  nature  hath  but  one. 
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And  that  fo  keen Would  the  engulphing 

waves 
Had  fifty  fathom  deep  entombed  him  ! 

Baji.  Speak  not  fo   loud :   pafs  on  j   we  are 
within 
The  obfervation  of  a  prying  houfliould. 
Pafs  on,  and  prefently  I'll  bring  you  notice 
Of  what  you  would.     I  pray  you  flop  not  here  ! 
(Exeunt  Ul.   and  Bail,    xdiile   Gar.    and 
Page  come  from  their  concealment.) 
Page,  He  would  have  chid  me  flirewdly. 
Gar,  He  is  indeed  an  angry  ruthlefs  man. 
And  Bafliani  no  flight  talk  will  have 
To  keep  his  wrath  from  mifchief.     To  the  legate 
I'll  hie  me  flraight,  and  aik  his  better  counfel : 
So  fare  thee  well,  fweet  Child. 

Page.  Nay,  take  me  with  you  j  I'm  afraid  to 
llay. 
I  can  my  prayers  and  an  Ave-Maria  fay. 
The  legate  will  not  chide  me. 

Gar.  Nay,  flay  behind  j  thou  art  fecure,  poor 
Elph  ! 
I'll  foon  return  again. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  Apartment  of  Teuentia  :  Ermingard  and 
Aurora  are  difcovered  with  Terentia,  who  is 
withdraw?!  to  a  dijlance  from  them.  Ermin- 
gard isfeated xvith  his  Bodij  throxcn  bach.,  and 
his  Pace  covered  with  both  his  Hands,  while 
X  2 
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Aurora  Jiands  by  him  in  the  Attitude  of  one 
'who  is  e7itreating  orjbotliing  him. 

Errn.  O  ceafe  !  Thy  words,  thy  voice,   thy 
hand  on  mine, 
That  toucli  i^o  dearly  felt,  do  but  enhance 

An  agony  too  great. Untoward  fate  ! 

Thus  to  have  lofl  thee  ! 

Ain\  Say  not,  thou  hafl  loft  me. 

Heaven  will  fubdue  our  minds,  and  we  fliall  ftill. 
With  what  is  fpar'd  as  from  our  wreck  of  biifs^ 
Be  happy. 

Enn.         Mod  unbleft,  untoward  fate  I 
After  that  haplefs  battle,  where  in  vain 
I  courted  death,  I  kept  my  name  conceal'd. 
Ev'n  brave  De  Villeneune,  mailer  of  our  Order, 
When  he  received  my  vows,  did  pledge  his  faith 
Not  to  declare  it.     Thus  I  kept  rnyfelf 
From  all  communication  with  thefe  fliores, 
Perverfely  forwarding  my  rival's  will. 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool ! 

Aur.    Nay,   do   not  thus   upbraid    thyfelf: 
Heaven  v\ili'd  it. 
Be  not  fo  keenly  moved  :  there  flill  is  left 
W1mt  to  the  foul  is  dear — We'll  flill  be  happy. 

Erm.  The  chaflcii'd  pilgrim   o'er  his  lady's 
grave 
Sweet  tears  may  Oied,  and  may  without  reproach 
Thoughts  of  his  pad  love  blend  with  thoughts  of 

heaven. 
He  whom  tlic  treach'ry  of  fome  faithlefs  maid 
Hath  robb'd  of  blifs,  may,  in  the  flurdy  pride 
Of  a  wrong'd  man,  the  galling  ill  endure  j 
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But  fever'd  thus  from  thee,  To  true,  fo  noble. 
By  vows  that  all  the  foul's  devotion  claim, 
It  makes  me  feel  —  may  God  forgive  the  crime! 
A  very  hatred  of  all  faintly  things. 
Fool — rafli  and  credulous  fool  !  to  lofe  thee 
thus  ! 
Aiir.  Nay,  fay  ^ot  fo :  thou  ftill  art  mine. 
Short  while 
I  would  have  given  my  whole  of  life  betides 
To've  feen  but  once  again  thy  paihng  form  — 
Thy  face  —  thine  eyes  turned  on  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ; 
Or  only  to  have  heard  thro'  the  tliliair 
Thy  voice  diilinftly  call  me,  or  the  found 
Of  thy  known  fteps  upon  my  lonely  floor : 
And  fliall  I  then,  holding  thy  living  hand 
In  love  and  honour,  fay,  thou  art  not  mine  ? 
Erm.    (^//la/iing  his  head)    This  flate  —  this 

facred  badge  ! 
Aur,  O  no  !  that  holy  crofs  upon  thy  bread 
Throws  fuch  a  charm  of  valorous  fan6lity 
O'er  thy  lov'd  form  :  my  thoughts  do  forward 

glance 
To  deeds  of  fuch  high  fame  by  thee  fTchiev'd, 
That  ev'n  methinks  the  blifs  of  wedded  love 
Lefs  dear,  lefs  noble  is  than  fuch  (Irong  bonds 
As  may,  without  reproach,  unite  us  ftill. 

Ei^i.  O  creature  of  a  gen'rous  conftancy ! 
Thou  but  the  more  dillra6left  me!  —  Fool,  fool! 
{Slartin<i:  from  his  ,/cal,  and  pacing  to  and 
fro  diflraciedli/) 
Mc^n,  milbeheving  Ibol !  —  I  thought  her  faJfe, 
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Cred'lous  alone  of  evil  :  —  I  have  lofl, 
And  have  defervM  to  lofe  her. 

Atii\  Oh !  be  not  thus  !  Have  I  no  power  to 
footh  thee  ? 
See,  good  Terentia  weeps,  and  fain  would  try- 
To  fpeak  thee  comfof!;. 

Ter.  (coming  for^ward)     Aye  ;  bethink  thee 
well, 
Mod  noble  Ermingard,  heaven  grants  thee  flill 
All  that  is  truly  precious  of  her  love,  — 
Her  true  and  dear  regard. 

E,rm.  Then  heaven  forgive  my  black  ingrati- 
tude, 
For  I  am  moll  unthankful ! 

Ter,  Nay  confider. 

Her  heart  is  thine  :  you  are  in  mind  united. 

Krm.  United!  In  the  fartheft  nook  o*th'  earth 
I  may  in  lonely  folitude  reflect. 
That  in  fome  fpot  —  fome  happier  land  flie  lives 
And  thinks  of  me.     Is  this  to  be  united  ? 

Aur,  I  cannot,  in  a  Page's  furtout  clad. 
Thy  fleps  attend  as  other  maids  have  done 
To  other  Knights. 

l^rm.  No,  by  the  holy  rood  I 

Thou  can'll  not,  and  thou  fhould'fl  not.     Ra- 
ther would  I, 
Dear  as  thou  art,  weep  o'er  thee  in  thy  grave 
Than  fee  thee  fo  degraded. 

Aur.  Hear  me  out, 

I  cannot  {o  attend  thee  —  noon  and  eve 
Thy  near  companion  be  j  but  I  have  heard 
That,  near  the  facred  houfes  of  your  Order, 
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Convents  of  maids  devout  in  Holy  Land 
Eilablilli'd  are — maids  who  in  deeds  of  charity 
To  pilgrims  and  to  all  in  warfare  maim'd. 
In  facred  warfare  for  the  holy  crofs. 
Are  deem*d  the  humble  partners  of  your  zeaL 
JErw.  Aye,  fuch  there  are,  but  what  availeth 

this  ? 
Aur,  There  will  I  dwell,  a  vow*d  and  humble 

fifter. 
We  fliall  not  far  be  fever'd.     The  fame  winds 
That  do  o'  nights  thro'  your  flill  cloiilers  iigh. 
Our  quiet  cells  vifiting  with  moiu'nful  harmony, 
Shall    lull    my    pillow    too.       Our    window'd 

towers 
"Shall  fometimcs  lliew  me  on  the  neighbouring 

plains, 
Amidd  tliy  brave  companions,  thy  mail'd  form 
Crefted  with  glory,  on  thy  pawing  fteed  - 
Kcturning  from  the  wars.     And  when  at  lafl 
Thou  art  in  ficknefs  laid  —  who  will  forbid 
Tlie  dear  fad  pleafure  —  like  a  holy  bride 
ril  by  thy-death  bed  Hand,  and  look  to  heaven 
Where  all  bleff'd  union  is.     O !  at  the  thouirht, 
Hethinks  this  fpan  of  life  to  nothing  flnunks. 
And  we  are  bleff'd  already.     Thou  art  filent : 
Dofl  thou  defi)ife  my  words  ? 

Mrm.  O  no  !  fpcak  to  me  thus :  fay  what  thou 

wilt : 
I  am  fubducd.     And  yet  thcfe  burfling  tears ! 
My  heart  is  rent  in  twain  :  I  fear —  I  fear 
I  am  rel)ellious  flill. 

(K?iceling,  and  taJxing  holh  her  hands  he^ 
X  4 
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txveen  his,  and  I'llJing   them  with  great 
devotion.) 
School  me  or  chide  ine  now  :  do  what  thou  wiU : 
I  am  refigri'd  and  humble. 

Ter.  (advancing  to  them  xcith  alarm) 
Hear  ye  that  noife  without  ?  —  They  force  the 

door 
And  angry  Uh'ick  comes. 

Erm.  (Jlarting^from  his  Imccs furioujiy) 
Thank  heaven  this  hated  rival  front  to  front 
Shall  now  oppofe  me  i  God  avenge  the  right ! 
(Ejiter  Ulrick,  hurjiing  into  the  room,  fol- 
lovced  hi)  Baftiani.) 
111.  {to  Erm.)  Vow'd  holy  Knight ;  from  all 
vain  earthly  love 
Pure  and  divided ;  in  a  lady's  chamber      ■ 
Do  we  furprife  thee  ?   Quit  it  inftantly  : 
It  is  a  place  for  thee  unfit :  and  know. 
In  facred  wardfliip  will  I  keep  that  maid. 

Erm.  In  facred  wardfliip!  O  unblulhing  face! 
What  of  thy  bafenefs,  treachery  and  falfehood 
I  could  declare,  my  choaking  voice  forbids, 
Which  utterance  hath  not.  —  Here's  a  ready 
tongue  — 

{drawing  his  f word) 
Defend  thee  then,  and  heaven  defend  the  right! 
{They  both  draw  and  Jight furioujly,  Baf- 
tiani endeavouring  in  vain  to  interpoje ; 
when  the  Legate  md  his  train  with  Garcio 
and  the  Knights  of  St. John,  enter  and 
Je par  ate  them.) 
Leg,  Put  u})  your  weapons :  to  the  holy  church 
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This  caufe  belongs,  and  to  her  high  award 
I  charge  you  both  that  you  in  all  humility 
Submit.  ■  Lord  Ulrick,  to  the  Pope  perforce 
You  mull  account  of  this  your  wardfliip  give. 
Or  by  yourfelf  in  perfon,  or  your  deputy, 
To  Rome  forthwith  difpatch'd. 

(Ul.  boxes  Jidlenlj/,} 
As  for  the  lady,  to  my  guardian  care. 
Till  we  before  the  holy  Father  come, 
She  mull  commit  herfelf.     And  thou.  Sir  Erm- 

ingard 
Shalt  to  the  fovereign  Pontiff  and  the  patron 
Of  thy  moft  valiant  order,  fully  fliew 
Wherein  thou'll  been  aggriev'd.     If  the  bleff'd 

crofs 
Thou  hall  alTum'd,  fuppoling  other  vows 
That  did  before  engage  thee,  were  annuU'd, 
By  falfe  reports  deceived ;  the  holy  Urban, 
Our  wife  enlighten'd  father,  will,  I  trull, 
A  difpenfation  grant,  that  fliall  empower  thee 
To  do'ff  with  honour  this  thy  facred  mantle, 
And  in  its  Head  a  bridegroom's  robe  affume. 
(Ermingard  and  Aurora  both  embrace  the 
Legate's  hiees,  who  raifes  them  up  gently.) 
It  is  enough  ;  forbear,  forbear,  my  Children  ; 
I  am  too  richly  thank'd. 
And  now  we  mufl  witli  fober  minds  confer  : 
For  when  tlie  wind  is  fair,  we  fail  for  Rome. 
Some  days,  perhaps,  it  may  adverfely  blow  — 
Perhaps  fomc  weeks  ;  for  I  have  known  it  oft 
Hold  vclfcls  bound. 
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Aur.  (tqffing    up  her  arms  joyfully   as  Jlie 
^fpeaks.) 
No ;  it  will  change  to-morrow. 

Erm.  Dear  ardent  Soul!  can'fl  thou  command 
the  winds  ? 
(Aur.  JJirinks  back  q/Jiamed.') 
Leg.  Bhifii  not,  fweet  Maid  ;  nor  check  thy 
ardent  thoughts ; 
That  gen'rous  buoyant  fpirit  is  a  power 
Which  in   the  virtuous  mind   doth   all  things 

conquer. 
It  bears  the  hero  on  to  arduous  deeds  : 
It  lifts  the  faint  to  lieaven. 

(Curtain  drops.) 
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proof  imprefiions,  price  2I.  I2S.  6d.  in  boards.  AUb  an 
edition  in  8vo,  price  los.  6<\. 

**  This  volume  not  only  fupplies  very  interefting  illuf- 
trations  of  Mr.  Scott's  Poems,  but  the  Engravings  being 
in  themfelves  elegant  reprefentations  of  piclurelque  fcene- 
ry,  arc  acceptable  as  explanatory  of  Scotch  Hiitory  and 
Topography,  without  reference  to  that  popular  preduc- 
tfon."     M.  Rt'v. 

XVII. 

'J'HE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BOR- 
DER ;  confining  of  Hift:orical  and  Romantic  Ballads, 
colle(^led  in  the  Southern  Counties  oi  Scotland  :  with  a 
few  of  a  modern  Date,  founded  on  local  rradition.  With 
an  Introdu<£lion,  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,  Walter 
Scott,  Efq.  Advocate.  The  4tli  Edit.  In  3  vols.  8vo. 
Price  il,  i6s.  in  board-^. 
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XVIII. 
BALLADS  and  LYRICAL  PIECES.      By  Walter 
Scott,   Efq.      Second  Euiiion,  in    i  vol.   8vo.      Price 
7  s.  6d.  in  boards. 

XIX. 
SIR  TRISTREM,  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.  By  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  called 
the  Rhymer.  Edited  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.  by 
Walter  Scott,  Efq.  Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo. 
Price  15  s.  in  boards. 

XX. 
THE  MOTHER.      A  Poem,    in   Five   Books.     By 
Mrs.  West.      The  Second  Edition.      In  foolfcap  8vo. 
Price  7s.  boards. 

"  Strong  fenfe,  maternal,  patriotic,  and  above  all, 
Chriflian  feeling,  vi-itliout  a  tintSlure  of  fanaticifm,  are  the 
chara^teriftics  of  this  Poem,  which  will  be  ever  the  de- 
light of  thofe  vi'ho  are  formed,  or  trained  to  feel  as  man 
fhould  feel."     Br.  Crit. 

XXI 

POEMS  and  PLAYS.  By  Mrs.  West.  In  4  vols, 
foolfcap  8vo,  hot-prefled.     Price  il.  3s.  in  boards. 

XXII. 
GERTRUDE  of  WYOMING,  and  MISCELLANE- 
OUS POEMS  ;  amongft  which  are  O'Connor's  Child, 
and  other  Poems  never  before  publifhed.  By  T.  Camp- 
bell, Author  of  «  The  Pleafures  of  Hope."  The  3d 
Edition,  in  foolfcap  8vo.     Price  9s.  in  boards. 

XXIII. 
POEMS.      By  William  Wordswo'rth,  Author  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.     In  2  vols.  8vo.     Price  lis. 

XXIV. 

THE  WORKS  of  Thomas  Chatterton;  confifting 
of  all  the  Pieces  contained  in  Rowley's  Poems.  Chatter- 
ton's  Mifcellanies,  and  the  Supplement ;  with  more  than 
an  equal  Portion  of  new  Matter.  In  3  large  vols.  8vo. 
Price  ih  IIS.  6d.  in  boards. 
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XXV. 
POEMS.     By  S.  T.  Coleridge.     The  Third  Edition. 
In  foolfcap  8vo.     Price  5s.  6d.  in  boards. 

XXVI. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs. 
Grant.  In  i  vol.  foolfcap  8vo.  The  Third  Edition. 
Price  7  s.  in  extra  boards. 

XXVII. 

THE  RESURRECTION.  A  Poem.  By  John 
Stewart,  Efq.  In  i  vol.  foolfcap  8vo.  Price  7s.  in 
extra  boards. 

XXVIII. 

WALLACE,  or  the  FIGHT  of  FALKIRK,  a  Metri- 
cal Romance.  By  Mifs  Holford.  In  8vo.  Price 
I  OS.  6d.  in  boards.    The  Second  Edition. 

**  On  reading  over  the  extra6ts  we  have  made,  we  feel 
quite  fatisfied  that  the  voice  of  our  readers  M^ill  confirm 
our  decifion  in  favour  of  the  poetical  genius  Vv-hich  mull 
have  dictated  this  work.  The  objections,  which  apply  in 
fome  degree  to  all  the  works  which  we  have  read  in  pro- 
fefled  imitations  of  the  ballad  metre,  are  Icfs  frequently 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Poem  now  before  us,  th-an  from  any 
of  its  precurfors  :  while,  in  our  opinion,  its  beauties  are 
more  mental,  its  fentim.ents  more  exalted,  its  moral  effect 
infinitely  more  fublime  and  attractive."     Cril.  Rev. 

XXIX. 
POEMS.     By  Mifs  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace,  or 
the  Fight  of  Falkirk.     In  8vo      Price  6s.  boards. 
XXX 
GENEVIEVE,  or  the  SPIRIT  of  the  DRAVE,  a 
Poem,  with  Odes  and  other  Poems,  chiefly  amatory  and 
defcrlptive.       By  John  Stewart,  Efq.  Author  of  tlie 
Pleafuresof  Love,  &c.     In  fooHcap  8vo.  Price  9s.  boards. 

XXXI. 
AGNES,  the  INDIAN  CAPTIVE.     A  Po-m,  in  four 
Cantos,   with   other  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford,  a.  B. 

XXXII. 
ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  POEMS.     By  E.  B.  Im- 
ply, Efq.     In  one  vol.  foolfcap  Svo.    Pi  ice  8.^.  boards. 
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XXXIII. 

PARTENOPEX  DE  BLOIS.  A  Romance.  In  Four 
C^tos.  Freely  tranllated  from  the  French  of  M.  L« 
Grand,  with  Notes.  By  William  Stewart  Rose. 
In  I  vol.  4to.  elegantly  printed  by  Ballantyne,  with  nu- 
merous Engravings,  from  Dcfigns  by  Mr.  Richard  Smirke, 
illuftrative  of  the  Scenery  and  Habits  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.     Price  2I.  2s.  in  boards. 

XXXIV. 

THE  REMAINS  of  HESIOD,  the  ASCR^AN. 
Tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Englifli  Verfe.  With  a 
Preliminary  Diflertation  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Abra- 
ham Eltox.  To  which  are  added.  Specimens  of  the 
obfolete  Verfion  of  Ilefiod's  Georgics.  By  George  Chap- 
man.    In  foolfcap  8vo.     Price  12s.  in  boards. 

XXXV. 

PSYCHE  ;  or,  The  LEGEND  of  LOVE  ;  and  otlier 
Poems.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Caroline  Watfon.  The 
Third  Edition.     In  i  vol.  8vo.     Price  12s.  in  boards. 

XXXVI. 

BALLAD  ROMANCES,  and  OTHER  POEMS.   By 

Mifs  Anna  Maria  Porter.      In  foplfcap  8vo.     Price 
7s.  in  boards,  with  a  fine  Engraving. 

XXXVII. 

SCENES  OF  INFANCY,  defcriptive  of  Teviotdale, 
By  John  Leyden.  In  foolfcap  8vo,  with  a  Frontifpiece. 
The  2d  Edition.     Price  6s.  in  boards. 

XXXVIII. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  JOHN  FORD;  with 
an  Introdudion  and  explanatory  Notes,  by  Henry 
Weber,  Efq.  In  2  vols.  royaljSvo.  Price  2I.  2S.  j  and 
demy  8vo.  Price  il.  ids.  in  boards. 

XXXIX. 

THE  KISS.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Acls.  As  afted  at  the 
Lyceum.  By  Stephen  Clarke,  Efq.  Price  2s.  6Cu  fewed. 
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